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INTRODUCTION 


IN THIS study of agriculture we have attempted to determine and de- 
scribe the way in which the agricultural industry in Canada will develop 
during the next 25 years. The report on the study falls into four parts. 
Part I deals with the changing structure of the agricultural industry. In 
Part II we include a number of studies which are designed to bring out 
regional differences. Part III is concerned with marketing and farm incomes. 
The final Part, Chapter 14, consists of a discussion of problems which will 
perhaps persist, but for which it may be hoped some workable solutions 
can be found. 


We have studied agriculture as an industry, in terms of the kind of 
considerations relevant to other industries, at the same time recognizing 
that, as an industry, agriculture has some unusual characteristics. We have 
thought of the farm as a business organization designed to produce for the 
market. Market criteria and market forces will be the principal determinants 
of the future trends. We are aware that governments in all or most coun- 
tries have shown a particular solicitude for agriculture. There is no easy 
proof that these measures have materially deflected the impact of tech- 
nology and other forces operating through the market on the structure 
of the industry. Many of the persistent trends are those against which 
government policy has apparently been directed. We would expect govern- 
ments in Canada to continue to demonstrate a concern for the welfare of 
agriculture. At some points in the report of our studies we call attention 
to what seems to us to be the danger of overstimulation of production 
which might result from government action. In discussing the future prob- 
lems of the industry we refer to means, involving government participation, 
which might serve to reduce the problems. However, in our attempt to 
interpret the future we have assumed that government action will not over 
the next 25 years constitute a major factor determining the changes which 
will occur. 


It may be that history never repeats itself and that historical trends 
provide no sure foundation for predicting future changes. We do not sub- 
scribe to any mechanistic interpretation of social and economic processes. 
However, the view of the future can be illuminated by a study of recent 
trends. The situation is not static at any time. It is likely to include dynamic 
elements whose effects were felt in the recent past and which have not yet 
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run their course. Investigation of recent trends should then be part of an 
inquiry designed to throw light on the future. Chapter 1, “Recent Changes 
in the Structure of Canadian Agriculture”, sets out some of the significant 
changes which can be identified in the recent statistical record. The chapter 
may serve the additional purpose of giving a brief description of Canadian 
agriculture today, that is, of the point of departure in the journey from 
1955 to 1980. 


Future changes in the structure of agriculture will be initiated by 
dynamic elements either within agriculture or bearing on it from outside. 
The main internal element will be the enterprise of producers and their 
capacity and ability to adjust and respond to the forces affectmng the in- 
dustry. A second dynamic element is both internal and external. This is 
the growth of technical knowledge and the application of knowledge to 
production processes on the farm. Much of the advance in technology 
results from experimentation and research carried out by agencies set up 
and supported for the purpose. But practising farmers are often initiators 
of new methods, and effective application of new techniques is impossible 
without participation by producers. A third dynamic factor, the demand 
for farm products, is almost wholly external to agriculture, but it creates 
conditions to which producers must adjust. 


In the report we have not set aside a particular chapter on the capacity 
and enterprise of Canadian farmers. However, reference is made to this 
factor at appropriate points, and throughout the whole report there is 
evidence of implicit confidence in the ability of producers to meet the 
demands upon them, provided adequate incentives are present. 


In Chapter 2 we turn directly to the external factor which will provide 
the dynamic for growth and change, namely, the demand for farm products. 
Particular attention is given to the prospective growth of domestic demand. 
Because of the comparative stability of food consuming habits, revealed in 
fairly clear regularities in relations among numbers of consumers (as ex- 
pressed in relatively constant volume of food consumption per person) and 
because of a reasonable stability in the spending of incomes (exhibited in 
the apportioning of income spending upon particular commodities and 
services), the measurement of prospective changes in food requirements can 
be undertaken with a relative degree of confidence. The prospects for 
effective export demand, influenced as they are by the more intangible and 
uncertain factors which enter into trade relations, are more obscure. We 
have attempted a forecast, within limits, of exports of wheat. No precise 
prediction of the level of exports of other farm commodities is attempted. 
In view of the marked uncertainty of this element in total demand, we sug- 
gest that it seems wisest to assume that no significant increase will occur, 
although we point out later in the report the modifications to other con- 
clusions which would be required should a substantial increase in export 
demand for a variety of products actually occur. In the past, export de- 
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mand, principally for wheat, has proved a major dynamic contributing to 
agricultural expansion in Canada. Our study of all the factors involved 
leads us to the conclusion that, in the period lying ahead, the principal 
dynamic element within total demand will result from the growth of do- 
mestic non-farm industry, population and incomes. 


Having considered the probable growth of demand, we turn to look 
at the capacity of our land resources to contribute to increased output. 
Pressure to increase output does not fall on land resources alone. Capacity 
to produce involves as well techniques of production and the use of other 
factors along with land. However, the ease or difficulty with which expan- 
sion can be effected, given the developing techniques of production, depends 
upon the characteristics of the land factor. Chapter 3 deals with this aspect 
of the problem. The principal conclusion presented in this chapter — that 
market requirements can probably be met without a substantial increase 
in land in farms — is dependent on our view of technological develop- 
ments, which is the subject of Chapter 4. The completion of the settle- 
ment of the Prairie region marked the end of a period in the expansion 
of agriculture in Canada. Further lateral expansion involves the utilization 
of lands with very different and generally less favourable features. This 
is one of the reasons why we conclude that, in the period ahead, increased 
output will be achieved primarily by utilization of land in greater depth, 
that is, by more intensive use of land in areas already settled. 


In Chapter 4 we turn to the discussion of technological changes. 
Particular changes in techniques are highly unpredictable, and the rate 
of technological advance, as it bears upon any industry, varies from time 
to time. However, the rate at which agriculture has recently been respond- 
ing to the growth of scientific knowledge is impressive, and we believe 
that this growth will proceed at an accelerated rate. Experience, too, pro- 
vides convincing evidence that, when particular difficulties occur and an 
urgent need becomes apparent, a concerted research effort to provide 
answers is likely to lead to the removal of the impediments to production. 
In Chapter 4 we describe the rates of increase which have occurred in 
input-output relations in agriculture and conclude that similar rates of 
advance are consistent with the conclusions reached regarding the use of 
our land resources. 


Chapter 5 outlines the changes which we expect will occur in the 
structure of agriculture over the next 25 years, consistent with our inter- 
pretation of changes in demand, techniques, and land use. We stress the 
difference between the shorter period up to 1965 or 1970, and the period 
beyond, 1970 to 1980. The shorter run changes are more affected by the 
trends inherent in the situation today. Predictions respecting the next 10 
to 15 years can be approached with greater confidence. In the longer run, 
factors wholly unforeseeable at this time may emerge to affect significantly 
the directions of change. The absolute magnitudes expected in 1980 are 
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offered subject to a wide margin of error; but we trust that our analysis 
points to the main directions of change and to the new balance which 
will characterize the period ahead. 

The changes to be expected suggest a continuous and substantial 
process of adjustment. If our view of the growth of demand is correct the 
problems of adjustment should not be too great. It is easier to go forward 
than to retreat. Concern for facilitating adjustments leads to consideration 
of arrangements for agricultural credit. Adequate arrangements for the pro- 
vision of credit can be important to the perpetuation of the family farm 
as an efficient producing unit. Chapter 6 deals with agricultural credit. 


Chapters | to 6 complete the first part of the report on agriculture. 
In these chapters we have presented an analysis of the general trends in 
Canadian agriculture which may be expected to develop in the future. 
However, Canada is a country of widely dispersed and differing geographic 
regions. Moreover, although developing within the framework of Con- 
federation, each of the regions has its own historical origin. The structure 
of agriculture in each region reflects the interplay of historical and geo- 
graphic forces. It is not surprising, therefore, that significant differences 
in the characteristics of agriculture can be observed among the regions. 
While general forces affecting the economy as a whole will shape the future 
in all regions, divergences from the general trends will occur in particular 
parts of the country. A considered effort has been made to reconcile the 
sum of the views in the regional studies with the general or aggregate 
trends expected for Canadian agriculture, and there does not seem to be 
any significant inconsistency. The changes in the regions will occur within 
the general framework of changes. The purpose of the regional studies is 
to bring out the differences in agricultural development which may be 
expected in the several regions. It will be apparent that in some instances 
general problems of agriculture are of more significance in certain regions 
than in others. The discussion of problems in the concluding chapter is 
designed, where necessary, to disclose these regional differences. 


Part III of the report includes two chapters, one on marketing 
and the other on farm incomes. The chapter on marketing is clearly not 
designed to provide a complete treatment. Within the 50-odd years from 
the beginning of the great expansion of Canadian agriculture, marketing 
arrangements have undergone a substantial evolution. A review of the 
changes which have occurred is suggestive of the trends which may 
characterize the next 25 years, and developments in marketing methods 
may have significant effects on farm incomes and income problems of 
agriculture. b © {gages 

Chapter 13 presents an analysis of farm incomes. The basic data 
required for a thorough analysis of farm incomes are not available. How- 
ever, we have attempted to distinguish the incomes received from agri- 
cultural activities by families living on residential and part-time farms, 
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and the incomes of producers engaged in full-time commercial agriculture, 
that is, the incomes of families wholly or almost completely dependent on 
production for the market. This differentiation is essential to a proper 
appreciation of the levels of income obtained from farm production and 
of the income problems of farm producers. The particular income problems 
of the part-time and commercial farm are referred to in the concluding 
chapter. 

We conclude the report, in Chapter 14, with a discussion of problems 
affecting the industry. This chapter deals, first, with production problems 
and, second, with income problems. The production problems referred to 
are those which appear significant from the analysis of future trends and 
conditions. They include problems of land use, investment and techniques. 
The income problems are those, such as low levels of incomes and irregu- 
larity of incomes, which have been apparent in the past and are likely to 
persist. We point to various means which might prove effective in reducing 
the magnitude of the problems. We conclude with a reference to problems 
some of which will prove intractable. Other industries may expand more 
rapidly, and, 25 years from now, the agricultural industry in terms of certain 
criteria may not be as big a part of the total economy as it has been in the 
past. However, it will be apparent throughout the report that the view of the 
prospects of Canadian agriculture which we have obtained from our study 
is essentially an optimistic one. All the dynamic factors point to a period of 
growth and development and to shifts in production which will lend greater 
stability to the industry. While agriculture will have its ups and downs, over 
the long period the forces are favourable to higher and more stable farm 
incomes. In this setting, it would appear that the activities of governments 
in relation to the industry should facilitate rather than direct; remain 
flexible, to meet short-run difficulties, without introducing permanent 
rigidities; and display the wisdom to avoid doing those things which should 
not be done, as well as to stand ready to promote the welfare of the large 
number of Canadians who will remain dependent on agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Some parts of the analysis — for example, the measurement of the 
prospective domestic requirements for farm products and the measurement 
of rates of change in input-output relations — have involved the use of 
more elaborate statistical procedures. The manner in which estimates have 
been arrived at will be of more interest to some than to others. We have 
therefore included at the end of the report technical appendices outlining 
the methods followed. While we have been greatly aided by the co-operation 
of the government agencies concerned with agricultural statistics, another 
time-consuming part of the study has been the assembling and processing 
of the basic statistical data for the particular purposes of our investigation. 
Where we believe more detailed statistics than those required in the text 
would be of interest and value, we have included these in statistical appen- 
dices. 
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RECENT CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE 
OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


I. Introduction 


The agricultural industry in Canada is made up of just under 600,000 
producing units varying greatly in size and organization. When changes 
in the output of the industry and in its organization are treated in a general 
way, the result can be rather misleading. A general review of the changes 
over the last 25 years is, nevertheless, a useful beginning for a considera- 
tion of the prospects of the industry in the next 25 years. It can help in 
two ways: it can provide a picture of agriculture as it is today for those 
who are not familiar with the present structure; and, in producing this 
general picture, it can develop trends to show how the existing organization 
came into being. These trends will be of great help in considering prospects 
for the industry. Estimates of future changes can be produced only by 
considering at what rate changes now occurring will continue, whether 
they will stop altogether, or whether they will become more pronounced 
as the years go by. It is with this dual purpose in mind that we begin this 
report with a review of changes in the output and organization of agri- 
culture. 


It does not necessarily follow that, because the period over which 
future prospects are being forecast is 25 years, the period over which 
past developments are considered should also be 25 years. A somewhat 
longer period might, in some instances, prove more valuable in judging 
certain trends. It so happens, however, that in Canadian agriculture the 
last 25 years constitute a more suitable period to review than any more 
lengthy period. This is so because, by 1930, most of the large-scale efforts 
to settle agricultural areas of Canada had been made, and the period since 
that date is more likely to contain within it some of the influences on 
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agricultural structure which may help to determine future changes. The 
approach to this study is, first, to make estimates of the demand for food 
to be produced by Canadian agriculture and, second, to consider what 
changes will be required in the amount of the resources used in agricultural 
production and what changes will result in the organization of farms. 
It seems worthwhile, therefore, to consider the recent structure of Canadian 
agriculture in these terms. It is a matter of logical convenience that we 
turn first to a consideration of the volume of agricultural output and its 
composition, and then to an examination of some of the changes which 
have taken place in the organization of Canadian farms. 


IT. Agricultural Output 
I. Volume and Nature of Output 


It is not easy to find a satisfactory measure of the total increase in 
the volume of agricultural output over the last 25 years. Output fluctuates 
violently from year to year because of the uncontrollable nature of produc- 
tion. Variations in the yield of wheat per acre have been the major cause 
of these fluctuations. Wheat yields are highly susceptible to variations in 
growing conditions, and wheat is produced almost entirely in the Prairie 
region, where climatic conditions can vary considerably. In addition to 
this, all agricultural output, being the product of growing plants and animals, 
is subject to variability arising from unexpected outbreaks of crop and 
plant diseases. 


Even though the fluctuations have been both violent and unpredict- 
able, it is still safe to say that agricultural output has increased substantially 
in volume. The official index of the physical volume of agricultural produc- 
tion has been available only since 1935. It indicates an increase of 49% 
in output between the average of the years 1935-39 and that of 1951-55. 
Two modifications of this are necessary. The first is required because, 
within the five years 1951-55, there were four exceedingly good crops of 
grain owing to extremely favourable growing conditions. Perhaps a better 
comparison is made if the average of the years 1947-55 is used. This 
period of nine years includes all the postwar years except 1946 and covers 
a period in which wartime controls over agricultural prices or volume 
of production of particular commodities no longer applied. The difference 
in output between the average of these nine years and the 1935-39 period 
is 38.5%. Even this may err a little on the high side because the level 
of production between 1935 and 1939 was influenced unfavourably by both 
economic and climatic conditions. As a rough measure of how important 
this is we may consider the relationship between the constant dollar value 
of farm cash income in the average of the 1926-30 period and that in the 
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average of the 1935-39 period. This indicates that output in 1926-30 was 
probably 4% higher than in the 1935-39 period, which would suggest 
a net increase in the volume of agricultural output over the last 25 years 
of about one-third. There was, in fact, little change in the volume of output 
for ten years, and then, from 1940, output rose rapidly. None of these 
measures is very precise, but it seems safe to suggest that output has in- 
creased by about 30% to 40% in the last 25 years. 


As output has increased in volume some changes have taken place 
in the pattern of production. Despite the growth in total agricultural output, 
there has been no continuous and concerted effort to increase the output 
of wheat. In the 1926-30 period the average acreage in wheat was 23 
million acres, and in the 1951-55 period it was 24.5 million acres. There 
is little indication of any persistent upward trend in the intervening period. 
The importance of livestock production in the agricultural economy is 
increasing, although clear measures of the rate at which this is occurring 
are not easily presented because much of the production of livestock comes 
in cycles of varying length. 


In a period as short as 25 years these cycles make it difficult to discuss 
any underlying trend. However, allowing for differences in the position in 
the cycle of production, the difference in the output of meats between 
the five years 1926-30 and those of 1951-55 is sufficient to suggest that 
this form of production is proportionately greater than it was 25 years 
ago. Beef production was 69% higher, pork production was 69% higher, 
and poultry-meat production, which has gained greatly in volume in recent 
years, was 280% higher. Wheat production in the same period increased 
by 24%, and much of this increase was the result of the extremely high 
average yield in the 1951-55 period. Oat production rose by only 6% 
over the 25 years, reflecting in part the release for livestock feeding of a 
considerable volume of oats which was previously required to maintain 
working horses. Barley production rose by 130%, but the utilization of 
barley as feed rose 75%, so that a considerable part of the increase has 
been used for livestock production. 


Changes in the source of farm income do not reflect this gradual shift 
as well as might be expected. There are two reasons why this is so. One 
is that grain prices and grain production fluctuate more than livestock 
prices and livestock production. The other reason, which is directly related 
to the first, is that the last 25 years contained both a severe depression 
and a major war, which produced unusual movements in both the produc- 
tion and prices of livestock and grain. The data included in Table 1 show 
that products of animal origin have tended to rise in price relative to those 
of field crops. 
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Table 1 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Field Animal Animal products + 
products products field products 
1926-30 ce ears aerate 137 135 99 
LOS LoS Sie. er eee eet 72 83 1s 
1936-40 Mos. stain eer 100 103 103 
LOG Ved Fikend osciaieeeeneys 127 153 120 
1946250 te aon 154 238 126 
LOS1 5S ene eee LO, 276 147 
SOURCE: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S., and The Economic Annalist, Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Within each group of field and animal products there have been 
shifts in the short-term relationship between individual product prices. 
It is not safe, therefore, to assume that shifts in the proportion of farm 
cash income coming from a particular crop or product are the result of 
shifts away from, or toward, that product. Nevertheless, keeping the data 
in Table 1 in mind, some general indications of the relative importance 


of certain products in agricultural production can be obtained by examining 
Table 2. 


In the period since 1941 there has been a tendency for livestock 
to be the most important source of income for the Canadian farmer. Wheat 
has become of lesser importance, partly because the quantity which is 
produced is altering slowly, if at all (except in the recent period of ex- 
tremely high yields), and partly because the price of wheat is declining 
relative to that of other farm products. Wheat is being produced in the same 
volume, but fewer people are now required to produce it, and so for those 
who remain it is still a profitable crop. Grains other than wheat have 
shown some indication of becoming relatively more important. As all 
grain prices tend to move together, an increasing share of cash income 
from other grains suggests an increase in the volume sold. This has been 
the case, particularly in the last five years, when exports of coarse grains 
have been high. Whereas in 1926-30 income from wheat sales was 70% 
of all the farm cash income from grain, it was under 50% in the war 
and early postwar years, and even at the high level of sales of the last 
five years it has not reached more than 58%. 


The broad trends indicated by the figures are that a combination of 
price movements and changes in the relative emphasis on particular pro- 
ducts has made crops less important as a source of farm income and that 
the cash income from livestock and livestock products has increased slightly 
in proportion. In the first of these broad categories, there is a distinct trend 
toward increasing stress on coarse grains and other crops relative to wheat; 
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and, in the second, some suggestion that livestock and poultry are becoming 
greater sources of income and that dairy products are not increasing in price 
or quantity at the same rate. 


As agricultural output has risen, the domestic market has become 
of greater importance to the agricultural producer. In recent years this fact 
has been hidden by the rapid increase in the export of coarse grains, and 
a generally high level of grain production and export. Although the pro- 
portion of agricultural output exported was 21% in the average of the 
1951-55 period and 20% in that of 1935-39, there has been a recent 
change in the composition of exports. It is clear from Table 3 that, if the 
export of coarse grains had not been at an extremely high level in the 
years 1951-55, the proportion of output exported would have fallen. As 
it was, livestock exports were reduced substantially. The production of 
oilseeds and oilseed products, forage crop seeds and tobacco has risen 
in physical volume, and the rising proportion of these crops exported 
has produced an increase in the proportion which crops other than grain 
make of the total export of agricultural products. 


Table 3 
PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS BY 
VALUE 
(average of 1935-39 and 1951-55) 

Kind of export Percentage of exports 

1935-39 1951-55 
Wheat ooii oe iors lisse Spas Sa ee ee 45 47 
Coarse rains), ic set aie: eect eee 4 16 
Othek Crops isa 29 24 sa pene eee eae 4 6 
Apples scp tise Sere aoe te 3 1 
Livestock and livestock products.......... 28 14 
OUNCE: ee ra. Si < sie ee ee eee 16 16 
DORAL. hv alsiat cee oan Se gee 100 100 

N.B. Comparable data for the period 1926-30 are not available. 


SOURCE: Compiled from Trade of Canada Exports by the Economics Division of the Marketing 
Service, Canada Department of Agriculture. 


The importance of the domestic market to the livestock producer 
is shown in the data in Table 4. In the last five years the domestic market 
has been absorbing all of the increase in the production of livestock prod- 
ucts which has come about over the last 25 years. Domestic consumption 
of meats was held down during the war because of a pressure to export 
under contract to the United Kingdom. Since then, however, increases 
in the per capita consumption of meat products have taken place and 
these, along with the increase in population, have accounted for the in- 
creased domestic disappearance. In the 25 years covered by this table 
population has increased by 50%. 
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Table 4 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSITION OF THE MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES 


(average of 1926-30 and 1951-55) 


Domestic 
Production disappearance Net exports 
1926-30 1951-55 1926-30 1951-55 1926-30 1951-55 
Wheat (million bushels)...... 437 527 121 141 296 300 
Oats Fy Oe en Gd 396 413 384 360 6 53 
Barley i Rn 5 ae ee 140 246 84 127 14 76 
Poultry (million pounds)...... 105 400 100 405 5 0.4 
Pork *s a te aes 589 994 545 879 46 43 
Beef ee Si Sree 535) 943 505 897 32 32 
Butter cs pA oaCoty 269 318 281 308 =12 — 
Cheese 4 eh econ 150 90 33 80 117 12: 
Eggs (million dozens)....... 253 388 254 341 — 5 == 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S., memoranda on grains, livestock, dairy products and eggs. 


The changes over the last 25 years illustrate the effects of the de- 
pression first of all, and then the unusual changes of wartime. In a com- 
parison of the postwar period with the 1926-30 period, two significant 
changes appear. There seems, first of all, to be a change in emphasis 
toward livestock and livestock products as output increases, and second, 
an increase in the dependence on the domestic market as the population 
of Canada grows and people demand more meat, eggs and dairy products. 
The evidence is hardly sufficient to indicate trends which have been per- 
sistent enough to be called long-term, but they are suggestive of a change 
in the future direction of output. Despite the maintenance of the proportion 
of output being exported recently, there is some indication that unless 
export markets for coarse grains can be held at recent levels the domestic 
market will absorb a greater part of the total product. There seems to be 
little doubt in any event that this will be the case for livestock and livestock 
products. 


2. Regional Specialization in Production 


In addition to these changes in the direction and amount of output, 
there have been some slight changes which are of some importance within 
the regions of Canada. These are shown in Table 5. There was an increase 
in output in relative terms in Quebec. The share of the Canadian farm 
cash income originating in Quebec rose from 11% to 16%.* This is com- 
patible with an increase in the amount of commercial farming in that 
province. Ontario, which has only 12% of the land in farms in Canada, 


1 By five-year intervals the share is 1926-30, 11%; 1931-35, 14%; 1936-40, 14%; 
1941-45, 14%; 1946-51, 14.8%; 1951-55, 15.8%. 
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has increased output at a rate great enough to maintain a share of about 
28% of the total Canadian product. The Prairie region produces nearly 
half the value of all products sold off farms in Canada. It is interesting 
to note that despite the high levels of grain production and sale in the 
1951-55 period the rise in livestock prices relative to grain prices has 
resulted in a slightly declining share of farm cash income going to the 
Prairie region.” 


Certain other points are brought out in this table. It will be noted 
that 96% of the grain sold off farms in Canada is grown in the Prairie 
region. Agriculture in Ontario produces somewhat more than one-third 
of the livestock and the dairy products sold in Canada, more than two- 
fifths of the poultry and eggs, one-third of the potatoes, half of the fruit 
and vegetables, and almost all of the tobacco. The contrast in the intensity 
of production between the Prairie region and Ontario is well illustrated 
in these data. The Province of Quebec now produces more of the dairy 
products for sale than any other region, having increased output at a 
faster rate than Ontario. The emphasis in dairying in Ontario is increasingly 
on the production of milk for the fluid market, while more and more of 
the milk for processing has been produced in Quebec. The share of poultry 
and egg production in Quebec has gone up as the result of the use of more 
Western feed grains brought in under the Freight Assistance Policy. All 
forms of livestock production have increased in relative importance in 
Quebec; that province now produces a larger share of the total amount 
of livestock, poultry and dairy products. 


In the Prairie region dairy production has expanded at as fast a rate 
4s elsewhere in Canada, so that the proportion of Canadian sales originating 
in the prairies is the same now as it was 25 years ago. Livestock produc- 
tion has risen a little faster than it has elsewhere; in the last five years 
the Prairie region has been the most important source of meat animals. 
There is a move, which seems to be progressive, toward an even greater 
concentration of cash grain sales in the Prairie region. In British Columbia 
the expansion of agriculture has been into land which could not be farmed 
as intensively as the fruit and vegetable districts which provided the main- 
stay of the agriculture of that region 25 years ago. An increasing share of 
livestock and dairy production now comes from the British Columbia 
region, while there is some tendency for a decreasing share of Canadian 
vegetable sales to come from there. 


The extent to which changes have taken place in the distribution 
of farm cash income within regions is shown in Table 6. Despite the fact 
that an increasing share of the grain sold is coming from the Prairie region, 
there is a notable decline in the importance of grain as a source of cash 


2 Even though surplus grain remains unsold and does not come into this comparison, 
grain sales in the 1951-55 period have still been high. 
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income in that region. It made up more than three-quarters of the income 
25 years ago, and now constitutes just under two-thirds. Livestock and 
dairy products have become more important as sources of income. Thus, 
although farming on the prairies is still extensive when compared to all 
other regions, there are distinct signs of some shift toward a more intensive 
type of farming. In all regions of Canada livestock has become an im- 
portant source of farm income, partly because prices have been favourable, 
and partly because of an increase in the volume of output. 


HI. The Organization of the Farm Business 
1. Land Area and Size of Farm 


The area of land occupied for farming in Canada increased by 11 
million acres between 1931 and 1951.° Between 1941 and 1951 the net 
effect of changes in land area was an increase of only 0.4 million acres, 
from 173.6 million in 1941 to 174 million in 1951.* Certain shifts in the 
amount of land occupied for farming took place within regions over the 
20 years between 1931 and 1951. In western Canada the area occupied 
by farms increased, while in eastern Canada it decreased.* In the Maritimes 
the area of land in farms has been declining continuously since 1911; in 
Ontario it was almost constant until 1941, since when it has declined; 
and in Quebec it increased slowly to 1941, but has fallen back since then 
to the 1921 level. 


While these changes were taking place, a reorganization of farm 
businesses was taking effect, bringing about a reduction in the number of 
farms and an enlargement of the average size of farm. It is not very desir- 
able to consider changes in land area as reflecting changes in the size of 
farms, especially in Canada, where regional changes are such that the 
intensity of land use varies widely. A 100-acre farm in Ontario may have 
a bigger volume of business than a 320-acre farm in Saskatchewan. The 
variations in the size and organization of farms in all regions of Canada 
are quite pronounced. In any discussion of farm organization this fact 
must be kept in mind. Nevertheless, the change in the average acreage 
per farm is a good measure of the effect of consolidation. Over the last 
25 years most of the changes in farm size have occurred in the Prairie 
region. Farms there were 20% larger on the average in 1951 than in 
1931, whereas elsewhere in Canada changes in size were slight. The average 
size of farm in eastern Canada was 129 acres in 1931 and 132 acres in 
1951, whereas in the Prairie region the increase was from 411 acres to 
498 acres. Larger farms in the Prairie region have come about more from 


* Comparison of periods like 1926-30 and 1951-55 are not possible in this respect 
because data must be drawn from the decennial census. 

‘A full account of changes in the use of land resources is given in Chapter 3. 

° Eastern Canada is taken as all provinces east of Manitoba and western Canada as 


all provinces west of Ontario. 
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consolidation of existing farms than from additions to land area. Since the 
West was first settled, there has been a constant growth in the number 
of acres per farm as homesteads were consolidated into units of production 
large enough to yield a satisfactory income. The process of consolidation 
has been taking place in eastern Canada also, but it has been much less 
pronounced. Farms in Ontario increased in size, but, in the Maritimes 
and Quebec, farm size has remained relatively constant. 


The reorganization into larger farm units brought about a more 
efficient use of labour and capital, but the process of consolidation only 
reduced the number of farms by 12%, and this hardly seems sufficient 
to account for the rise in production of between 30% and 40%. In addition 
to the reorganization of farm boundaries producing larger and more efficient 
farms, other changes must have been taking place to increase the volume 
of output. 


An examination of the data which are available shows that two changes 
of great significance took place. The first was an increase in the application 
of capital to a slowly increasing land area. This increase in capital has 
taken the form of additional machines and larger inventories of producing 
livestock. Technological processes have also been used more widely to 
increase productivity per acre and per animal. The re-allocation of re- 
sources which came about as a result is worth describing in some detail. 


The adjustment of agricultural production to the use of mechanical 
power and to the application of new techniques of production has been 
of very recent origin. It has taken place with an astonishing rapidity, which 
is surprising in view of the fact that resources in agriculture are thought 
to be rather immobile. The mechanization of agriculture and the applica- 
tion of improved techniques of production not only increased the volume 
of output, but they also brought about a reduction in the labour force to 
70% of the prewar level. A rise in output of 30-40% could not have 
taken place without an increase in labour employment if the mechanical 
revolution of the last 15 years had not been occurring at the same time. 
In Table 7 some of the relative changes which have come about in the 
process of adaptation are shown. 


The trend in these index numbers illustrates the process. There is, 
first, a measure of the increase in size of farm unit as the number of farms 
decreased. (The total land area in farms remained almost constant after 
1941.) Second, a productivity increase of 25% per acre and 44% per 
farm has come about since 1941. This can only have arisen from better 
cultivation practices and higher output per animal on farms through the 
application of better techniques during these years.° 


© To find a measure of productivity per farm and per acre the same procedure was 
followed as for a measure of the increased volume of total output which is described 
in the first part of this chapter. The figure used in the 1955 index is the result of 
averaging the product in the years 1947-55. 
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In the process of increasing the volume of output there was a con- 
siderable reorganization of the factors of production. These changes can 
be studied in the bottom part of Table 7. There has been a very large 


Table 7 


RELATIVE CHANGES IN CERTAIN ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


(based on 1941 = 100) 
1931 1936 §=6©1941 1946 1951 1955 


BAEIMMSIZES erat eins Sere elect cise on ye 94 96 100 105 110 115 
INumberioftarmszs sani nce ee 99 99 100 91 91 88 
Production per farm”. .)2.0225 0:60. n.a. 78 100 120 ui 144 
ProcHenion Perjacre’ . Misces:s Weis a's n.a. ah 100 114 a 125 
Use of factors of production 
per farm 
TERI OUT e i et its oroisy. ieee orcas 100 n.a. 100 108 91 82 
ETOTSES Saat datas eens eects 112 105 100 83 51 35 
Machinery and equipment'...... 114 n.a. 100 127 298 362 
EIVESLOCKEM ER oe te oo. eee n.a. 111 100 156 135 149 
Operating Expenses? 52.0052. 36 Mis n.a. 100 100 129 148 158 
a Census date with interpolations for 1936 and 1946. 
b Index of physical volume of production ~ index of number of farms; figure for 1955 refers 
to the average production of the 1947-55 period. 
Index of physical volume of production — the index of occupied land. 


Labour force survey data -— number of farms. 

Census data. 

Special compilation by Commission staff. 

Defiated value of livestock excluding horses ~ number of farms. 

Deflated value of operating expenses as found in D.B.S. Reference Paper 25, Pt. II + 
number of farms. 

n.a. = not available. 


miaeecan 


increase in the investment in machinery per farm and an upward trend 
in the inventory of livestock. The increase in the volume of annual inputs, 
measured by the index of operating expenses in constant dollars, is also 
substantial. It is consistent with the trend toward more livestock and a 
greater degree of mechanization, because these require the annual purchase 
of more processed feeds and gasoline, oil, grease, etc. needed to operate 
machinery. As these changes have taken effect there has been an equally 
emphatic reduction in the number of horses used in farming and in the 
amount of human effort put into the production process. Each item in 
this changing process warrants separate discussion. The mechanical revolu- 
tion, the reduction in the labour force, the increase in operating expenses 
and the increase in livestock carried will each be discussed in turn. 


2. The Mechanical Revolution 


The internal combustion engine and the pneumatic tire are not innova- 
tions of recent years. Their adoption in Canadian agriculture, however, 
is only becoming fully realized at the present time. Tractors, trucks and 
grain combines were all designed and available before the war. However, 
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prior to 1941, Canadian agriculture was recovering from a period of de- 
pression. Equipment was run down and much of the power being used. was 
still horse power. The only region in which mechanization had made any 
significant impression was the Prairies, but even there many farms did not 
use mechanical power. During the war years few machines were available, 
and so it was not until after 1946 that farmers took full advantage of the 
range of power machinery developed for farm purposes. In physical volume 
the new investment in the ten years after the end of the war was three 
times as great as it was in the previous ten-year period.’ By 1951 there 
were three times as many tractors per 100 farms as in 1941, five times 
the number of grain combines, and three times the number of trucks. 
Electric motors had increased fourfold.’ During the period of mechaniza- 
tion, the rate of consolidation of farms was increased in the Prairie region. 
In eastern Canada land which was too steep or stony to be farmed by 
machine was abandoned. Thus, as the number of machines rose, the num- 
ber of farm businesses fell. 


Mechanization took effect at varying rates in each of the regions 
of Canada. The extensive nature of farming in the Prairie region was 
ideally suited to tractors, trucks, and combines, along with the full range 
of field machinery which go with them. Mechanization occurred at a 
greater rate and to a greater extent in the Prairie region and in Ontario 
than it did elsewhere in Canada. The most rapid increases occurred after 
1948. In Quebec and in the Maritimes the small size of improved acreage 
per farm and the difficulty of consolidating units made mechanization 
costly. In these regions horse farming has continued to be more common 
than elsewhere. 


The decline in the number of horses on farms followed as a direct 
result of mechanization. Farms in the Prairie region, in Ontario and in 
British Columbia dispensed with two out of every three horses per farm, 
while in the Maritimes and Quebec only one out of every four was dis- 
placed. The largest part of the fall in the number of horses occurred after 
1946 as machines became available. The replacement of horses by tractors 
meant more economy in power in itself, but it also gave rise to the replace- 
ment of lighter horse-drawn equipment by heavier and more expensive 
tractor-drawn equipment. A considerable area of land which had previously 
been used to feed horses was made available to increase the livestock 
carrying capacity of farms. Some improved land, previously used for 
pasture, forage production and the growing of grain to feed horses, is 
now being used to feed other livestock intended for human consumption.® 


7 From 1936-45 new investment in machinery and equipment on farms was $1 billion 
in 1949 constant dollars and between 1946 and 1955 it was $3 billion. 

8 Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Pt. 1. 

°It is estimated that the area of improved land released by the decline in the number 
of horses to grow feed for livestock amounts to at least five million acres. 
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The availability of machinery after the war and the restrictions in sup- 
ply during the war undoubtedly accounted for a considerable part of the 
steep increase in mechanization. It was partly stimulated, however, by the 
increasing cost of labour as attractive job opportunities elsewhere drew 
farm workers into other occupations. 


3. The Labour Force 


The labour force in agriculture was almost constant over the period 
from 1926 to 1941. During the 1931-39 period there was some increase 
in the amount of labour on farms, but this was largely the result of un- 
employment in other sectors of the economy. There was considerable 
underemployment of farm labour in this period. When war broke out the 
labour force fell almost immediately and continued to fall until the strain 
of wartime production and the absence of machinery began to show. This, 
and the return of veterans to the land, helps to explain the rise in the 
labour force between 1943 and 1946. By 1946 the labour force in agri- 
culture was back to the level it had been at in 1931. After the war the 
availability of other employment offering greater economic opportunity 
helped to pull labour off farms, while the machinery which became avail- 
able was pushing people off the land because it allowed the production 
of a greater volume of output at a lower cost per unit. These trends are 
shown in Table 8. The drop in the labour force from 1946 to 1955 was 
30% of the 1946 level. In 1946 agriculture employed 26% of the gainfully 
employed in Canada, but by 1955 only 15.3% of those employed worked 
in agriculture. 


Table 8 
THE LABOUR FORCE IN AGRICULTURE 
Year No. of workers Year No. of workers 
(thousands) (thousands) 

OBIE shies ach serra sss 1140 OCA cee screener 1067 
D3 OR teks ios ata epere ts tee 1159 LO 4S ve cserese ae eee ae 1075 

MO 33ers tas savaienen: 1178 1946 oi eteterisea ee 3. 1186 
Yi seal ae ea 1197 NO4 Tae ree ee 1110 
OS Siraeeeercevcheds ee tastes 7) 1948m) ce ete Saves 1097 
193 GRR ek ats wate o rue 1236 1940, ee SO ee eae: 1067 
DS Tipe yo eores oo ai Skee tou toe 1255 TOS Osis faa eee ees 1007 
IR hss cud Gree oe Bron 1274 NOS Me acca cP ascertain ae 932 
[RR hae Se Ua ee eae as ae 1293 1952 cg cen 889 
OA OR RUSE. : thats hg tes hte 1259 LOS Bieter scree 858 

OY eee eee ean 1147 1954 A eee 873 

19402 BR. SURG AS 1068 LOSS Vins Sora 817 
BOMB OATS hekienre A 1049 


SOURCE: D.B.S. Reference Papers Nos. 23 and 58 and Labour Force Survey, Monthly, 1955. 
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Regional trends in labour use follow the pattern of mechanization 
quite closely. Labour left farms more quickly in the Prairie region and in 
Ontario between 1946 and 1951 than it has since. In Quebec, however, 
the decline has been greater since 1951, while the rate of mechanization 
has increased. In the Maritimes the fall in the labour force seems to have 
more connection with other employment opportunities than with mechaniza- 
tion. The rate of decline was greater in the 1946-51 period than it has been 
since, and relatively more people have left agriculture in this region than 
elsewhere in Canada. In British Columbia the labour force has hardly 
altered, largely because of the expansion in land in farms and in the number 
of farms. The increase in mechanization in that province is just as striking 
as that in the Prairie region, but it has just kept pace with land develop- 
ment and the intensification of land use which has occurred. 


A fall of 30% in the labour force in nine years is so great that it 
gives rise to many questions. Labour in agriculture is notoriously immobile. 
Yet this last decade has produced a mobility far in excess of that in any 
other period in Canadian agriculture. The circumstances have been very 
favourable to the changes which have taken place. Farming was pros- 
perous, machines could be purchased and other job opportunities were 
attractive. In this rapid egress from farms the relative replacements of dit- 
ferent types of farm labour have occurred at different rates. It is of some 
importance to future trends to consider the relative mobility of the three 
main classes of agricultural worker, namely the self-employed, the unpaid 
family worker and the hired man. In Table 9 the changes between 1946 
and 1955 are set out. 


Table 9 


CHANGES IN THE LABOUR FORCE IN AGRICULTURE 
BY CLASS OF WORKER 


(1946-55) 
All labour Self-employed Unpaid family Hired 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Index oftotal Index oftotal Index of total Index of total 

labour labour labour labour 
1946..... 100 100 100 57 100 31 100 12 
195 eee 79 100 88 64 68 26 67 10 
T9555. ee 69 100 80 66 47 | We 13 


SOURCE: D.B.S. Reference Paper 58, The Labour Force. 


As might be expected, the least mobile group of workers are the 
farmers themselves. Contrary to general expectations, the most mobile 
group has proved to be the family workers. As labour was displaced by 
machines and new jobs opened up, hired men and family workers left 
farms at equal rates until 1951. Since then, however, the hired labour 
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force has remained almost static while the unpaid family workers have 
continued to leave the farm. This is but another indication of the move 
toward a more commercial agriculture. The number of family workers 
who are prepared to work without specific monetary compensation becomes 
rapidly smaller as attractive jobs become available in a full employment 
economy and transportation to city employment becomes easily available. 
The present trend, in which self-employed workers are becoming a larger 
part of the total labour force, is likely to continue. Farmers running busi- 
nesses without help of any kind are likely to become more and more 
common as time passes. 


The increasingly commercial nature of agriculture is reflected in 
another way. Farming is becoming more dependent on other sectors of 
the economy. Some indication of this is found in the changes taking place 
in the composition of operating expenses. 


4. Operating Expenses 


The real increase in cash outlay per farm between 1941 and 1955 
was about 60% of the 1941 level (see Table 7). In the transfer from horse 
power to machine power there has been an increase in the purchases by 
farmers of gasoline, oil and grease, and in the application of technology 
farmers have increased their purchases of commercial feeds and seeds and 
fertilizer. These trends are reflected in the changes in cash operating ex- 
penses on farms (see Table 10). 


Table 10 


CHANGES IN PHYSICAL VOLUME OF MAJOR INPUTS PER FARM 


(1941 = 100) 
1941 1946 1951 1954 
IWaeeatny. tattoo vie. oa) cake 100 74 80 12 
lFereal anal WeslG ss aa qe scouoadias 100 214 191 205 
Gasoline, oil and grease....... 100 185 274 342 
Truck expenses......-.......- 100 150 280 338 
| REA vd 8 et eee SE cae 100 es 286 315 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. Il and D.B.S., Farm Income Series, 
using relevant deflators. 


The changes have a double significance. They imply that agriculture 
and other industries are becoming more interdependent, and they show 
that, relative to land and labour inputs, capital is being used at an increas- 
ing rate in Canadian agriculture. Yet another indication of this is the trend 
toward more livestock per farm and per acre. 


5. Livestock 


The volume of livestock production on farms has shown certain cyclical 
movements in the past, with the result that the upward trend in the number 
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of livestock carried is neither so specific nor so definite as the trends in 
machinery and in operating expenses (refer to Table 7). Wartime demands 
from Canadian agriculture were for an increased volume of livestock, and 
all policies were directed to this end. Investment in livestock reached a 
peak in 1946 which has not yet been exceeded. It is clear, however, that 
the trend in livestock investment is upward, particularly in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. In the Maritime region investment in livestock is still 
at less than half the level in Ontario, largely because of the small size of 
farm businesses. 


6. The Reorganization of Farm Businesses 


It is evident from the changes which have taken place on Canadian 
farms since 1941, and particularly since 1946, that important structural 
changes have been occurring. Since 1941 the area in farms has hardly 
altered, but the number of farms has declined. At the same time the most 
striking feature of farming has been the rapidity with which it has become 
mechanized. While this has been happening, output has been rising per 
farm, per acre, and per man. Costs have not risen steeply as output in- 
creased, because the process of mechanization has meant greater efficiency 
in the use of labour. 


Canadian agriculture emerged in about 1930 from a period of rapid 
settlement and growth in which the grain-producing area of western Canada 
was established. New land development has continued since, but the process 
of land settlement, the establishment of new communities and the building 
of new farms is no longer taking place on a large scale in any region. 
During and since the period of settlement the size of farms has been ad- 
justed to the physical and economic limitations of the regions in which 
they are situated. The process of economic adjustment is continuous. The 
consolidation of farms in western Canada and the return to forestry of 
land previously farmed in eastern Canada are signs of it. Innovations in 
farming technique cause a reshaping of farm businesses. In the processes of 
adopting new techniques and consolidating farms, increases in output per 
acre have come about and agriculture has gradually become more intensive. 


The future development of Canadian agriculture will continue the 
processes found in each of these three stages. Land development and new 
settlement are likely to continue, but it is unlikely that any large amount 
of new settlement can occur. Farming in Canada is adapted to the physical 
environment, with certain minor exceptions, but the economic environment 
is constantly changing. As economic conditions alter, the reorganization of 
farm businesses is directed at increased output, both in absolute terms and 
also per acre and per man. The physical and economic differences are 
sufficiently great among the regions of Canada to produce patterns of 
farming which are affected differently by these changes. 
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It seems necessary, therefore, to consider the nature and extent of 
each element in the future growth of Canadian agriculture, if some outline 
of the economic structure of the industry is to result. Recent trends in- 
dicate that the demand for more food from Canadian farms is arising 
predominantly from the growing needs of a larger and more prosperous 
population. The first task, therefore, is to consider the demand for food, 
so that the amount and direction of future production can be established. 
It will then be necessary to consider the way in which the agricultural 
industry will produce this food, or how much of it will be produced domes- 
tically. The extent of Canada’s land resources will be considered to reach 
a decision on the role land will play in the production process of the future. 
The nature of technological processes must be considered so that some idea 
can be obtained of the rate at which output per acre and per animal has 
increased and how these developments will occur in the future. These 
matters will be the concern of the next three chapters. 
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I. The Domestic Market 


The market in Canada for agricultural products has been expanding 
rapidly since the end of World War II. The main reason for this is the 
increase in the population from 12 million people in 1945 to 15.6 million 
in 1955, an increase of 30%. In the same period the purchasing power 
of disposable income per capita increased by about 7.5%. Canadian farm- 
ers have benefited from this sudden upsurge in population, because the 
spending power of the consumer has been maintained and increased. The 
dominant force in the domestic market is the number of mouths to be fed, 
and, provided an increase in this can occur without a reduction in per 
capita incomes, total food consumption will rise at about the same rate as 
population increases. It is not absolutely necessary that a 10% increase in 
population should give rise to a 10% increase in food requirements. The 
increase in population must be absorbed in such a manner that it gives 
rise to a proportionate increase in the output of the nation, and this output 
must be distributed among the increased population in such a way that 
effective demand materializes. Up to the present, population increases have 
occurred in the Canadian economy at a slower rate than productivity 
increases and have been accompanied by more purchasing power per 
capita. 


In Canada, apart from the period when people were recovering from 
diets inflicted on them by the low purchasing power of the depression 
years, the amount, by weight, of food consumed per person has varied 
little from year to year. The increase in population in the last ten years, 
therefore, should have effected an increase of 30% in the demand for food 
on a weight basis. 


This does not mean that all agricultural producers are now selling 30% 
more in the domestic market. The other major factor influencing the de- 
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mand for food is the amount of money consumers have to spend. If this 
is increased they spend more on food, not to buy increased quantities of all 
foods, but to buy more of the protein foods such as meat and eggs, which 
cost more per calorie than foods such as potatoes and bread. 


In considering the direction of the future demand for food in the do- 
mestic market, therefore, most attention must be given to the expected 
increase in population and to the extent to which purchasing power will 
rise. Other things such as education about the nutritive value of foods, the 
age structure of the population, and the prices of foods relative to the prices 
of non-foods affect the pattern of food consumption. These factors, how- 
ever, are reflected in population and income trends. The age structure of 
the population affects the rate of growth in the population. Concern over 
nutritive values and price relationships changes as incomes rise, and the 
effect is seen in the changing emphasis on particular foods within the total 
diet. 


Attempts to determine population increases over some future period 
of time have frequently been made, and, as time has passed, they have been 
proved to be rather unreliable. Demographers have attempted to improve 
their projections and have made some progress in recent years. Nevertheless, 
success in forecasting population increases becomes more hazardous as the 
period of the forecast lengthens. Population estimates were prepared for 
the Commission and are discussed in detail elsewhere.’ The indication given 
by these estimates is that in the next ten years population will increase from 
15.6 million to 19.5 million people, an increase of 25%. By 1980 the popu- 
lation is expected to reach 26.7 million people, an increase of 70% over 
the 1955 level. This implies a large increase in the domestic market for 
agricultural products. The increase in the next ten years is not expected 
to be as great as that in the last ten years, but over the 25-year period, a 
70% increase is a much greater enlargement of the domestic market than 
that of the last 25 years. Between 1930 and 1955 the increase in the Cana- 
dian population was 54%. The domestic market, therefore, is likely to 
become more and more important to the agricultural producer. If such an 
increase in population takes place, agricultural producers will not need to 
search for markets. Canadian farmers will have to increase output and 
will be less concerned with export markets for most agricultural products. 


The increase in the domestic consumption of food by weight must be 
broken down into individual food components before the implications for 
agricultural production become clear. More income per person means 
more demand per person for better quality foods. Both sources of increased 
demand, population and rising incomes, will make for increased demands 


1See the Commission study entitled Output, Labour and Capital in the Canadian 
Economy by Wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott. 
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on agricultural resources. The effect of population growth, however, will 
be much greater than that of rising incomes. 


The best measure of income for this purpose is the amount of income 
left after taxes, expressed on a per capita basis. This is known as dispo- 
sable income per capita. As the population grows, it can be expected that 
means will be found to increase productivity per person and thus increase the 
level of living of the whole nation. The amount of disposable income per 
capita will rise as productivity increases. Estimates of the extent to which 
this is likely to take place have been prepared for the Commission.’ The 
trend of the estimates is shown in Table 11. 


Table 11 


TRENDS IN DISPOSABLE INCOME PER CAPITA 
(1935-39—1951-55 with projections for 1965 and 1980) 


1949 Index 

dollars 1955 = 100 
Average 01935-39502. mete eri sera 566 56.8 
Averages1951-55.2 23.0 suey sneer 954 Oat 
1965 eee. oka ee eae 1,158 117.6 
1980 Ae hee eater eee 1,655 168.0 


a Defiator — Consumer Price Index — 1949 base. 


SOURCE: 1935-39 and 1951, D.B.S. National Accounts; 1965 and 1980, Commission estimates. 


These estimates suggest that by 1965 there will be 25% more people 
with about 18% more income per person, and that by 1980 there will be 
70% more people with about 70% more income per person. As incomes 
rise, people spend less of the increase on food and more on other things. 
In Canada, people are unlikely to want much more food per capita as their 
incomes go on increasing. Instead of more food they will want to purchase 
more consumer durables, better household furnishings and other things 
which many of them still lack. The change in food demands will be re- 
flected in demands for more services with food, such as better graded food 
and more cleaning and packaging before sale. Until the present, food 
expenditure has declined only slightly as a proportion of disposable income, 
but the proportion of this which is expenditure for food as it leaves the farm 
has declined by a greater amount. This trend will continue. More of the 
money consumers spend on foods will go to distributors and processors, and 
some of it will be spent on the import of the expensive varieties of unusual 
foods. 


See the Commission study entitled Consumption Expenditures in Canada by David 
W. Slater. 
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Markets will expand in varying degrees, depending largely upon the 
changing pattern of food consumption. Changes in diet are already well 
under way. They occur so slowly that people are hardly conscious of the 
changes they are bringing about. Some measure of the rate at which they 
have been occurring can be derived from official statistics on the domestic 
disappearance for human consumption of the major food items. At the 
time of this study, statistics on food consumption per person for the years 
prior to 1935 were not calculated on a basis comparable to those for the 
years 1935 to date. The War years gave variations in consumption 
which were not entirely normal. Food rationing and the rapid change in 
disposable incomes, along with the short supply of alternatives on which 
income might be spent, contributed to the changes which occurred. Between 
the 1935-39 period and the 1951-55 period there are sufficient differences 
to indicate the degree to which the longer run changes in diet are having 
their effect. 


It is perhaps necessary to indicate that per capita consumption of in- 
dividual food items is apt to show considerable annual variation. Particular 
attention must be given to this when deciding on suitable periods for a com- 
parison of trends. The supply of most food items is liable to fluctuate from 
year to year much more than the supply of other items produced for con- 
sumers. This is because agriculture is a biological industry and the supply 
of food products is not completely under the control of man. In many 
cases, also, the fluctuations in supply cannot be controlled through storage 
from one year to another because the products are perishable. This means 
a considerable price variation from year to year which is reflected in con- 
sumption patterns. A consideration of the annual average consumption over 
two five-year periods is a better comparison than that between two indi- 
vidual years. Even so, considerable attention must be paid to the relative 
supply conditions of the two periods used. Such difficulties arise more in 
livestock production than elsewhere. For these reasons, the consumption 
rates compared for this study are average annual rates over five-year periods, 
and, while account was taken of trends over the war and immediate postwar 
years, they were used to interpret the significance of the change between the 
prewar period and the 1951-55 period. This was necessary because the 
intervening period shows considerable abnormalities which are unlikely to 
affect long-term trends. 


The changes in consumption which have taken place have been con- 
sidered in relation to changes in disposable income over the same length of 
time. The relationship between disposable income and consumption of 
particular foods was the main guide used in making projections, but con- 
sideration was also given to other changes which: might modify the result 


of projections. 
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Table 12 


TRENDS AND ESTIMATES OF PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
(1935-39—1951-55 with estimates for 1965 and 1980) 


1935-39 1951-55 1965 1980 
average average 
Lbs. «Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
per per Percentage per Percentage per Percentage 
capita capita 1935-39 capita 1935-39 capita 1935-39 
Cotcalsrer eee eer 202 166 82 152 75 128 63 
POtAtOES ert tel ret 200 145 72 130 65 110 55 
Other starches. .... 106 108 102 108 102 105 99 
Fiat oenca pase won: 113 169 149 177 156 223 197 
Vesetables. «0-0 2. ia 136 107 138 108 145 114 
Oils and fats...... 16 29 179 32 198 30 216 
Dairy products..... 449 448 100 438 98 418 93 
IReqmieats re terre 117 140 119 aA 47, 125 169 144 
Poultry meat....-.. 21 28 130 29 133 33 154 
Eggs thee s>- tetas 33 35 114 38 124 45 147 
NOTE: Consumption figures are in retail weight except for fruits and vegetables which are in 


fresh equivalent and meats which are dressed carcass weight. Butter is excluded from 
oils and fats and included under dairy products. 


SOURCE: D.B.S. data on per capita consumption and Commission estimates on future trends. 


The direction in the consumption of cereals and potatoes is clear. 
There is no reason why this trend should not continue. Cereal con- 
sumption is largely the consumption of wheat and rye as bread and, as 
incomes rise and people do less hard physical work, they require less 
direct energy in this form. The same is true of potatoes. Consumption of 
potatoes in the form of potato chips in increasing, but this is insufficient 
to offset the decreasing importance of potatoes in the general diet. 


There is a notable trend upward in the consumption of fruits. This 
has been largely an increase in the use of citrus fruits with little alteration 
in the consumption of other fresh fruits. It reflects the increase in consump- 
tion of fruit juices and of citrus fruit in the fresh and concentrated form. 
The significance of this trend, therefore, is that imports of citrus products 
are likely to rise steeply as population increases and incomes rise. 


Vegetables in both fresh and processed forms are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the diets of Canadians. The increases in consumption 
are not so striking as the increase in citrus fruits, but they are sufficient 
to indicate that the Canadian population is willing to spend more money 
on fresh and frozen vegetables as their incomes rise. 


Consumption of oils and fats has varied very little when the total 
of all oils and fats is taken as a group with butter included. It seems un- 
likely that any change will take place in total intake in the future. How- 
ever, medical knowledge and consumer education may well alter the pro- 
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portions of each coming from animal and vegetable sources. At present, 
there is no means of judging the impact of these factors on future con- 
sumption. When butter is excluded from the oils and fats group a noticeable 
trend appears. The increase in oils and fats other than butter has been 
quite considerable. It is the result of a large increase in the consumption 
of margarine and the use of items like salad dressings. The general process 
seems to be a distinct substitution of oils and fats of vegetable origin for 
those of animal origin as technological changes result in the production 
of vegetable fats in more palatable forms and at less cost than those of 
animal origin. 


Butter consumption has been considered along with other dairy prod- 
ucts in Table 12 because, for production considerations, this is where it 
is of most importance. The substitution process among oils and fats is 
such, however, that it must be considered in relation to them also. Butter 
consumption in Canada fell from an average of 31 pounds per capita in 
the 1935-39 period to an average of 21 pounds in the 1951-55 period. 
There was a sharp fall of 4.5 pounds per capita between 1948 and 1949 
owing to the legalization of the sale of margarine in most provinces of 
Canada. Since then the decline has been slow but steady. A further decline 
to 18 pounds in 1965 and to 15 pounds by 1980 is included in the projec- 
tion for dairy products. In making this projection it was assumed that 
butter substitutes will be used more widely in the future, although their 
effect on butter consumption may not be as great as it has been recently. 
It was assumed further that the removal of all legal restrictions on the 
use of margarine would be unlikely in the short run. 


Butter prices have moved within a narrow price range over the last 
five years during which a government price support programme has been 
operative. The prices of butter substitutes have been uncontrolled, but 
the legal restrictions on their use has been a factor in controlling their 
consumption. If the price of butter does not rise as the general level of 
prices rises in the future, it may become cheaper relative to the price ot 
substitutes than it is at present. This could go a considerable way toward 
halting the present rate of substituting margarine for butter. These possible 
changes have been taken into consideration in the projections made for 
butter and other oils and fats. There is considerable room for error in 
these projections, but the implications which might result from errors are 
largely of regional importance. 


The trend in the consumption of dairy products per capita is a com- 
posite of the trends in four main items: fluid milk, cheese, butter and other 
milk solids. Butter consumption is mainly responsible for the slight down- 
ward trend in the over-all consumption of dairy products. There was little 
change in the average consumption of fluid milk between the 1935-39 
and 1951-55 periods. The other major changes are an increase in cheese 
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consumption and a rise in the consumption of dried milk powders. There 
is considerable difficulty in determining how these trends will develop in 
the future. 


It can be expected that strides in the technological process of produc- 
ing milk powders will be made and that these will prevent any increase 
in fluid milk consumption. If the changes bring about a perfect dried milk 
substitute, the fall in fluid milk consumption could be considerable. It is 
considered likely that progress in this direction will be made. By 1980 it is 
expected that fluid milk consumption will have declined by about 8% 
and that milk powder consumption will have risen by about 30%. Cheese 
consumption has increased a great deal in recent years. Packaged and 
processed cheddar has made a difference in the consumer attitudes toward 
cheese. Canadians have generally consumed less of this product than other 
nations. The trend in the consumption of domestic cheddar and of imported 
cheeses is likely to continue upward. 


The increases in per capita consumption of greatest significance to 
Canadian agriculture are those of meat, poultry and eggs. Meat consump- 
tion was at a very high level in 1955 compared to recent times. This ex- 
plains why the average consumption of the 1951-55 period is less than that 
of 1955. Beef and pork, the main constituents of meat consumption, are 
at present available in a volume significantly higher than in the recent 
past, because of a cyclical movement of livestock numbers on farms. Beef 
and pork constitute between 85% and 90% of the consumption of meats. 
Mutton and lamb are not consumed heavily in Canada. The trend in their 
consumption may continue downward to 1965 and level off thereafter. 
Canadians will continue to demand more red meats, however, because 
this is one group of foods which is distinctly affected by the level of income. 
In the past a preference has been shown for beef rather than pork. Ad- 
vantages in growing grain and changes in technology produce greater 
economies in hog production than in beef production in Canada. In the 
long run pork consumption may gain relative to beef because it is likely 
to be obtained more cheaply. This is a basic assumption in the consideration 
of the production changes which may come about in the next 25 years. 
Because of the recent high volume of consumption of red meats, it was 
considered unlikely that by 1965 the per capita consumption would reach 
a level much different from the present peak consumption. Most of the 
increase in disposable income will probably come after that date as well, 
and so it has been considered that the greatest increase in per capita con- 
sumption of red meats will occur between 1965 and 1980. The same 
general pattern is suggested for poultry meat and for eggs. 


Trends in per capita consumption give a clear indication of the direc- 
tion of the domestic market for Canadian farm products. In bold outline 
they suggest that by 1965 consumers will be asking for about two-thirds 
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to three-quarters of the potatoes and cereals they consumed per capita 
in the 1935-39 period and that by 1980 they will be approaching only 
half that rate. By 1965 they will want about one-quarter more meat, eggs 
and poultry per capita than was consumed in the 1935-39 period. By 
1980 consumption of these commodities will have risen to about 150% 
of that level. The per capita consumption of dairy products is unlikely 
to rise, and the consumer will be asking for larger amounts of fruits and 
vegetables, although with respect to these it seems likely that imports will 
increase. The combined effect of population trends and the changes expected 
in per capita consumption is brought out in Table 13. 


In all instances where the estimate of per capita consumption is ex- 
pected to rise, the total domestic demand is expected to rise considerably 
more in proportion after 1965 than before. The increase in population 
between the average of the period 1951-55 and 1965 is estimated at 32% 
and between the average of the period 1951-55 and 1980 it is estimated 
at 81%. It is evident, therefore, that irrespective of changes in consump- 
tion habits, considerable increases in output are called for in livestock and 
livestock products. The total domestic consumption of red meats and poultry 
meat is expected to increase by 40% by 1965 and to double by the end 
of the 25-year period. The consumption of eggs is expected to rise at a 
slightly steeper rate, as is the consumption of fruits. 


No matter what the magnitude of error of these estimates is, the 
implication for Canadian agriculture is clear. The domestic market for 
meat and meat products and for eggs will be strong throughout the period, 
and it will gain in strength as the period lengthens. The weakest markets 
will be those for the direct consumption of cereals and potatoes. The total 
market prospects for dairy products, while they have some elements of 
strength — such as the demand for dried milk powders and cheese — 
are not likely to develop at the rate at which the population expands, 
although the purely domestic requirements may be expected to increase at 
approximately the same rate as population. Those farmers who are in a 
position to grow oil-bearing crops will find a strong market for them. The 
domestic market is likely to absorb all the fruit and vegetables which can 
be grown in Canada, and imports of these commodities will rise in volume. 


Trends in demand of this order will require a considerable shift in 
the use of our agricultural resources. So far, production of agricultural 
products has kept ahead of consumption. It is useful, therefore, to consider 
the changes in aggregate consumption together with present production 
levels. This gives some idea of the increases in output which will be called 
for, if increased domestic consumption is to be supplied from domestic 
production. In Table 14 output of livestock products in the average of the 
1951-55 period is compared to consumption requirements in 1965 and 
1980. The demands have been converted back into the form in which 
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they would be met from the farm. For example, meat requirements have 
been converted from dressed carcass weight to output expressed as number 
of animals, and the demand for dairy products is assessed in terms of milk 
production. 


Table 14 


REQUIREMENTS IN TERMS OF LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
AND OUTPUT 


(1951-55 average and projected requirements 1965 and 1980) 


1951-55 1965 1980 
Average Percentage Percentage 
1951-55 1951-55 
average average 
output 
Hogs), sane ni number 7,570 10,100 133 16,200 214 
(thousands) 
output 
Cattle for beef. . number 2,040 2,600 127 4,200 206 
(thousands) 
no. 
Veal calves..... slaughtered 1,180 1,500 127, Sis) 133 
(thousands) 
on farms 
Milk cows..... June 1 Be! 38) 105 3.5 112 
(millions) 
whole milk 
Milk output.... (billion Ibs.) 16.3 1Se5 113 24.6 151 
on farms 
Hens eee yt: June 1 26.8 29.3 109 BT 138 
(millions) 
Eggs ae taes: (million dozens) 388 518 133 820 211 


Certain rates of improvement in milk output per cow and in egg 
production per hen have been allowed for in arriving at these figures. The 
process of technological improvement is discussed in detail in Chapter 4. 


In recent years almost all the production of livestock and livestock 
products has been absorbed by the domestic market, and so production 
requirements by 1965 approximate closely the rates of increase in food 
consumption. These production requirements bring out a point of major 
importance to agriculture. The expansion required to meet the requirements 
of 1965 seems to be well within the technical ability of the industry with 
its present organization. 


In 1955 the output of meat animals was running at a peak level. 
The output of beef animals in that year was 2.4 million head. To meet 
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the 1965 estimate, only 0.2 million head more would be required, an in- 
crease of only 8%. In the case of hogs the 1965 requirement would be 2 
million above the 1955 peak, an increase of 20%. If the past rate of 
increase in yield per cow is continued, the consumption of dairy products 
in 1965 would require the carrying of about 6% more cows than in 1955.° 
The number of hens required, assuming technological processes to continue 
at past rates, would be: 9% more than in 1955. Thus in the shorter period 
the only substantial increase called for would be in hog production. How- 
ever, over the longer run between 1965 and 1980, the trend in domestic 
demand indicates that a very substantial increase in both hog and cattle 
production would be required to meet the demands from domestic pro- 
duction. 


The total amount of grain consumed by livestock in 1954-55 was 
about 12 million tons. Assuming no substantial increases in the efficiency 
of feeding, the increases in grain required to produce the extra livestock 
and livestock products would be about 30% above this in 1965 and 90% 
above it in 1980. The available supply of feed grain in 1955 would have 
been sufficient to meet the 1965 feed requirement and leave a very sub- 
stantial surplus. Much more difficulty is involved in assessing the extra 
pasture required. A discussion of this is reserved for Chapter 5. 


II. Export Markets 


Canada exports a variety of agricultural products. Wheat is the crop 
of outstanding importance, but export markets have been found for barley, 
oats, rye, flax, potatoes, grass seeds, tobacco and apples. Livestock and 
livestock product exports have been made up largely of pork and bacon 
and cheese. The major influences on the future prospects of Canadian 
agriculture arising out of shifts in the export market are most likely to 
come in grain and meat exports. For this reason some detailed attention 
will be given to the influences which have shaped these markets and to 
factors affecting future markets for these products. Other agricultural 
products which enter export trade are important to specific local areas. 
Export prospects for them cannot be traced with much certainty. 


Undoubtedly the major concern of agriculture in the export markets 
of the next 25 years is wheat. It has always been the major agricultural 
export and a very important part of Canada’s total exports. For some 
considerable time Canada has exported about 60% of her wheat production 
and in some years the percentage has been much higher than this. The 
importance of the wheat crop to both agricultural production and inter- 
national trade can be judged from Table 15. 


°' This assumes that some of the fancier cheeses will be imported. 
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Table 15 


WHEAT ACREAGE PRODUCTION AND DISPOSITION 
(average of 1926-30 and 1951-55) 


1926-30 1951-55 

average average 
Acreage (million acres)................ 23.9 Pil 
Niel bus per aere)c ey ee), ce, 18.3 20.5 
Production: Gnillion bu) ce. 268: Lenela) 437 S27 
Domestic disappearance (million bu.). ... 121 141 
Net exports (million bu.).............. 296 300 
Average carryover (million bu.)........ 88 300 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Grain Trade of Canada. 


l. Wheat. 


The export prospects for wheat can be best arrived at by considering, 
first, the trend in the volume of world trade and, second, the factors which 
may affect Canada’s share of that trade. 


(a) The volume of world trade in wheat 


Two significant trends are evident in the trade pattern for wheat over 
the period since 1900. There has been, first, a movement upward in the 
volume traded, and second, an increase in the proportion of the total 
coming from four major exporters, Canada, the United States, Australia 
and Argentina. 


At the beginning of this century the production of wheat in North 
America and in the Southern Hemisphere was rising rapidly. Wheat con- 
sumption was increasing and the volume exported rose from 475 million 
bushels at the turn of the century to 735 million bushels in 1911-13. The 
major part of the increase in supply came from the four exporters men- 
tioned above. Most of it was exported to Europe, where the degree of 
protection for home-produced wheat was small, amounting to little more 
than moderate import duties. 


In the period from 1920 to 1930, the production of the four major 
exporters continued to expand, as did the volume of world trade. Owing 
to the effects of war, production of wheat in Europe was low and recovered 
slowly. Imports were maintained at a high level through the use of foreign 
loans. In this period the four major exporters became even more dominant, 
supplying 87% of the market. Two other countries which had been sub- 
stantial exporters of wheat became less important. India ceased exporting 
because of the increased pressure of population and Russia substantially 
reduced the amount exported. 


Between 1930 and 1939 the wheat market suffered from the effects of 
depression and chronic surpluses. The production of wheat in Europe had 
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reached the level of prewar days and the expansion which had taken place 
elsewhere was maintained. The price of wheat collapsed to reach the lowest 
level in 1932 that has ever been recorded. Importing countries tried to 
protect and increase domestic output in order to reduce foreign exchange 
difficulties and stabilize their domestic agricultures. The exporting countries 
tried to protect their wheat growers from the worst effects of the market 
collapse. There was a fall in world trade and an increase in the emphasis 
on self-sufficiency. It was not until the drought years of 1937 and 1938 
in North America that prices showed any sign of recovery. The 1938-39 
crop was good, however, and, with the outbreak of World War II, the 
possibility of surplus production was becoming evident again. 


During World War II and immediately after it, dependence on supplies 
of wheat from North America was greatly increased. Production was 
increased sharply in this area because of high yields and increases in acre- 
age. The other major exporters, Australia and Argentina, suffered a decline 
in production because of drought and a general shortage of men and 
materials. Production in Europe and the U.S.S.R. was seriously reduced 
by the war and the results of war devastation. The volume of wheat exports 
in postwar years mounted steadily to a peak of 1,066 million bushels in 
1951, and, since then it has continued at a level considerably higher than 
in prewar years. Since 1945 the average annual volume of world trade in 
wheat has been more than 70 million bushels higher than the level of 
trade in the 1920-29 period. 


Certain exceptional circumstances can be found for the high level 
of trade immediately after the war. Wheat production in most countries 
outside of the four major exporters did not regain the prewar level until 
1951. In 1947-48 it was only 35% of the prewar level. Much of the expan- 
sion in production in North America was needed, therefore, to make up 
for the low production in European countries. In addition to this, rice 
production had fallen to 17% below the prewar level, recovery in the 
production of rice was slow, and the population in the Far East had grown 
rapidly. Asia, which in prewar days was a net exporter of rice, became 
a net importer. But the amount of rice entering world trade was only 50% 
of the volume in prewar days, and this increased the demand for other 
cereals from Asiatic countries. Before the war Asia imported about 1.3 
million tons of wheat annually, but by 1951 the total import was nearly 
7.4 million tons. As a result of a substantial recovery in rice production 
since 1952, demand in Asia has slackened for both wheat and barley. 


These exceptional circumstances, the effects of war devastation and 
a general shortage of rice, both came to an end at about the same time. 
Exceptional crops in North America and a substantial recovery to more 
normal production in the Southern Hemisphere produced a supply of 
wheat from 1951 to 1955 which has been well in excess of export require- 
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ments. A surplus has accumulated in the hands of the major exporters, 
and in North America particularly. The presence of this surplus has given 
rise to speculation regarding the volume of future trade in wheat. Despite 
a considerable reduction in acreage in the United States, the production 
of wheat in the major exporting countries has continued to be above 
domestic and export requirements. The main reason for this seems to lie 
in exceptional weather conditions in four out of the last five seasons of 
production in North America. 


Nevertheless, the volume of world trade has remained substantially 
higher than in prewar years. This suggests that there may be a longer 
term influence exerting an upward pressure on the volume of trade. Such 
pressure could be influenced either further upward or downward by two 
major influences on the wheat market. The first is the effect of the domestic 
policies of importing and exporting countries, and the second is the trend 
in the per capita consumption of wheat. 


The agricultural policies of wheat-trading countries are likely to in- 
fluence considerably the pattern of future wheat exports and the total 
volume of wheat exported. Agricultural policies seem to have more per- 
manent aspects at present than they did in the period of wheat surpluses 
in the 1930’s. Measures taken then were distinctly stopgap in nature. 
Policies now in operation may be modified in the future, but they are 
not likely to be radically altered. 


In wheat-importing countries the policies followed are too diverse 
to be dealt with individually. The price policies being followed in Europe 
have gone hand-in-glove with more general agricultural policies. Attempts 
have been made to encourage the use of domestic resources and thereby 
reduce imports. Measures to improve agricultural productivity have been 
introduced at the same time, in the hope that the cost of support could be 
reduced through higher productivity. 


In the Far East there have been policies to develop rice production 
since the serious shortage of 1951-52. Plans for the general development 
of agriculture, including the expansion of wheat production, are being put 
into effect in most of the underdeveloped countries. Land productivity 
is being increased through irrigation, reclamation and the use of new tech- 
niques. These policies are receiving help and support from the developed 
countries. They are aimed at a greater degree of self-sufficiency in food 
through the application of capital and skilled knowledge to their own land 
resources. 


The exporting countries are all committed to policies which protect 
their producers to some degree. In every case the government participates 
in the marketing of wheat in some form. The United States tries to main- 
tain a form of parity between farm and non-farm prices. This has protected 
the American producer to some extent from the effects of changing demand 
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and has encouraged production at artificially high prices. Acreage controls 
have been put into effect in times of excessive supply such as the present. 
In Canada and Australia farmers receive an initial price which takes on the 
significance of a minimum price. In both countries the initial price has 
been below that ultimately obtained for exports, and producers have re- 
ceived supplementary payments when the crop has been sold. It can be 
argued that this price guarantee acts as an incentive to production, because 
it provides a bottom to the market. The producers, however, have received 
prices based on the world market, and the total return per bushel has been 
lower than in any other country. Downward adjustments have been trans- 
ferred to producers, even though the effect is somewhat delayed through 
the initial payment system. In Argentina, Turkey and France the producer’s 
price is fixed by the government, though the price is arrived at by different 
methods in each country. It has been above export levels in France in 
the postwar years, but this was not the case in Argentina until 195 1-52. 
Although production may develop independently, being sheltered from 
the world market, losses on exports may force these countries to reconsider 
the level of price support. France has already found this necessary. 


National agricultural policies do not seem to be following directions 
which are likely to promote a larger volume of trade in wheat. On the 
export side, nations are anxious for protection and stability, and, on the 
import side, a desire for similar conditions is likely to perpetuate policies 
encouraging domestic production protected from the effects of lower priced 
importation. 


Some of the trends discussed here are illustrated by statistics on world 
production and trade in wheat. These are shown in Tables 16, 17, 18, and 
19 (see pages 43 to 45). 


Population growth over the next 25 years will raise considerably the 
aggregate consumption of food. The effect of population growth on the 
volume of wheat entering world trade is much less certain. Wheat con- 
sumption per capita varies widely over the world and trends in use for 
human consumption are affected by the levels of income and available sup- 
plies of other cereals. 


The main wheat-trading countries in the world can be classed in four 
groups in relation to trends in the per capita consumption of wheat. In 
the first group per capita consumption is generally declining. It consists 
of countries with moderately high standards of living and rising incomes 
per capita. The second group shows a more intermediate pattern. Con- 
sumption of cereals is declining, but the per capita consumption of wheat 
is increasing. This group consists of the countries of northern Europe in 
which wheat is being substituted for rye in the bread diet, as the standard 
of living rises. The third group consists of countries in which the standard 
of living is less well advanced, so that the consumption of cereals is high. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON CANADA’S ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 


Table 17 


WORLD WHEAT ACREAGE, AVERAGE, MILLION ACRES 


(average 1935-39 to 1955-56) 


Ex. Ex 
Overseas* European European European European Total® 
exporters exporters exporters importers importers world 


Average 

1935-39 i ee onset eet 111.8 26.8 47.5 46.7 6.1 247.9 

Average 

1940-44... este ene 100.4 17.9 46.3 44.7 Wine 22660. 

Average 

1945 49 26 phone ote es 119.8 18.5 44.7 42.5 6 240.6 
19505. cee ee 11353 20.2 46.7 45.2 Tee 243.0 
POS 1 oe fe seh cee 104.0 20.5 47.0 45.3 6.5 DSi 
LOS 235. cee Sevens tic amet 120.8 20.2 47.3 45.6 6.5 295. 
LOSS cnt ae et opvecee base 116.3 20.3 47.7 45.4 6.7 pea) 
MOS 4s cvseco sphere seta s Stes ae 102.0 20.8 53.0) 47.1 6.6 245.2 
POS Sos eo Steger earn: tele) 20.5 51.6 46.5 ica n.a.d 


a The grouping of countries used in this table is after W. Malenbaum, The World Wheat Economy, 
Harvard University Press, 1955. The data for individual countries can be found in Table Al, 
Appendix A to this report. 

b Includes more countries than are contained in the classified groups. 

c Preliminary. 

d n.a. — not available. 


SOURCE: The Wheat Situation and Foreign Agriculture, Circular, U.S. Department of Asri- 
culture. 


Table 18 


WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION, MILLION BUSHELS 


(average 1935-39 to 1955-56) 


Ex. EX: 
Overseas? European European European European Total? 
exporters exporters exporters importers importers world 


Average 

1935-3 Oia. ces eRe ae 1462.5 561.7 497 .3 1029.0 129°) w35i573 

Average 

1940-44 5's gee «see 1696.7 290.3 492.4 838.1 130.2 3583.4 

Average 

jE ee. OE rs genera 1940.1 318.0 454.0 854.0 O72 3188.4 
POSE nat Riviakeis sore. = 1878.4 392.0 521.4 1044.6 120.6 4107.0 
POS Ty ate serait eae ee 1770.4 430.0 514.2 1047.2 129.3 4096.1 
G5 Dibra s, eater: Cras 2465.9 402.0 485.3 1152.0 122.3 4866.5 
eo ramen era = 2209 .3 420.0 548.3 1195.4 133.3 4800.3 
le By TIS ho Gn ate e 1718.0 390.0 619.1 1240.5 143.6 4291.2 
1OSS2 Rtas to 3s oot 1795.0 410.0 S902. 1241.7 135.3 4439.8 


a The grouping of countries used in this table is after W. Malenbaum, The World Wheat Economy, 
Harvard University Press, 1955. The data for individual countries can be found in Table A2, 
Appendix A to this report. 


b Includes more countries than are contained in the classified groups. 
c Preliminary. 


SOURCE: ene Wheat Situation and Foreign Agriculture, Circular, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. . 
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Table 19 


WORLD WHEAT YIELDS, BUSHELS PER ACRE 


(average 1935-39 to 1955-56) 


Ex. Ex. 
Overseas* European European European European Total? 
exporters exporters exporters importers importers world 


Average 

WSS =3O ewe eee os 13.0 20.9 10.5 22.0 DATS 15.4 

Average 

1940-4 semis cos 16.9 16.2 10.6 18.7 18.1 15.8 

Average 

TOP. oe) cats ts 16.2 74 10.2 20.1 16.8 (Si 7/ 
OS OMe neat kere. sre 16.6 19.4 il Es 72 PRIA 16.7 16.9 
OSes fee ere teks Sen 17.0 21.0 10.9 23.1 19.9 17.4 
NOS Dern eerste sae 20.4 19.9 10.3 2553 18.8 LOR 
DOSS ee einen anys es az 19.0 201 eS 2655 19.9 19.0 
NOS Aiea eters tet oc 16.8 18.8 lls 7/ 26.4 21.8 17/a3) 
NOSSEMS Varo eie acccsusce 54:5 20.3 20.0 tn oes 26.7 19.0 20.3 


a The grouping of countries used in this table is after W. Malenbaum, The World Wheat Economy, 
Harvard University Press, 1955. The data for individual countries can be found in Table A3, 
Appendix A to this report. 


b_ Includes more countries than are contained in the classified groups. 
c Preliminary. 


SOURCE: The Wheat Situation and Foreign Agriculture, Circular, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The per capita consumption of wheat is high, but it may soon start to 
decline. In the fourth group, the countries are still extremely poor. The 
consumption of other grains is greater than the consumption of wheat, 
and the per capita consumption of all cereals is rising. Wheat consumption 
per capita is rising very slowly. 

Malenbaum uses prewar data to illustrate this grouping.‘ In Tables 


20 and 21 his data are shown along with some postwar figures. These tend 
to substantiate the classification. 


The European importers of wheat fall into the first group, in which 
per capita consumption is declining. Population growth in these countries 
is much slower than in other parts of the world. When this is considered, 


*W. Malenbaum, The World Wheat Economy, Harvard University Press, 1955. 

The countries are classified as follows: 

A. Declining consumption; ; 
Australia, Canada, United States, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Ireland and New Zealand. 

B. Intermediate consumption; 

Denmark, Finland, Germany, The Netherlands, Norway and Sweden. 

C. Increasing consumption; 

Argentina, Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Chile, Uruguay, Greece 
and Italy. 

D. Other Countries; 

Increasing consumption with wheat a minor part of the grain diet; 
French Morocco, Tunis, Poland, Portugal, Egypt, India, Pakistan and Japan. 
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along with the effect of domestic agricultural policies fostering the use of 
home-produced wheat supplies, it seems unlikely that any substantial 
increase in the volume of world trade in wheat can come from European 
importers. Much the same is true about countries in the second group. 
In the third group it is likely that, even though consumption of wheat 
is high and rising, a decline in consumption will come about as incomes 
rise and the standard of living improves. It is really only the last group 
which can make a substantial difference to the volume of wheat traded in 
the future. 


The rate of increase in population in the countries in this fourth group 
is large and will continue to grow at a rapid rate over the next 25 years. 
There is a desperate struggle to improve their diets. If these countries are 
to make a substantial difference to world trade in wheat, they must be able 
to buy from abroad. The limiting factor in all of them is that foreign ex- 
change is likely to be reserved for the purchase of manufactured goods 
which will be needed in the gradual process of industrialization. Where it is 
possible to expand food production within the country, this policy will be 
pursued with vigour. In the case of certain countries, however, such as 
Japan and the Philippines, resources for food production are very limited 
and population is growing rapidly. 


The fact remains that over three-quarters of the world’s population 
is in the group of countries which have rising per capita consumption of 
wheat. It seems reasonable to assume that although obstacles will remain 
in the way of rapid increases in consumption, the growth of population 
in these countries will exert an upward pressure on the volume of world 
trade in wheat. It is extremely difficult to determine the rate at which 
this pressure will be exerted. In the next few years the volume of world 
trade may decline somewhat. It has come down from the peak of 1,066 
million bushels in 1951-52 to around 900 million bushels. The disappear- 
ance of the rice shortage and the benefits of new production programmes 
in underdeveloped areas may mean a further reduction in this. On the 
other hand, postwar conditions have established trends and promoted habits 
which will be hard to eliminate. In both South America and Japan bread 
is now much more common in the diet than in former years. Some effort 
is likely to be made by countries in this group to maintain a larger supply 
of wheat than was possible in prewar years. 


The Far East seems likely to remain a net importer of cereals unless 
there is to be a substantial fall in per capita consumption. Even if all the 
production targets of countries like India are reached, per capita produc- 
tion of cereals in the area will reach only 90% of that which existed before 
the war. The size of the net import requirement is very uncertain, however, 
depending as it does on the success of production programmes and the 
level of human consumption which is maintained. 
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There appear to be opposing forces among the factors influencing 
the future level of world trade in wheat. The domestic policies of most 
importing countries are directed at increased self-sufficiency almost regard- 
less of cost. While the rise in population might be expected to exert an 
upward influence on the volume of wheat traded, the trend in per capita 
consumption is downward, except in areas where poverty is the limiting 
factor. The assumption that there is an upward pressure on the volume 
of world trade depends for its validity upon the possibility of finding ways 
of removing some of that poverty. 


To decide on a level of trade in wheat in the future, some judgment 
must be used on two counts. It is necessary to decide by how much self- 
sufficiency can increase, and to what extent poverty can be eliminated 
in the underdeveloped areas, so that they can overcome the increase in 
population and raise the per capita consumption of wheat. Consideration 
of these influences leads us to suggest a volume of trade which will move 
gradually upward from around 800 million bushels to about 950 million 
bushels. This would mean a level of world trade lower than that in recent 
years, but by the end of the 25-year period under consideration, the volume 
may reach a level somewhat above the average of the 1945-53 period. 
In this period the volume of trade was 912 million bushels. 


To arrive at an export position for Canada, it is necessary to decide 
not only what the level of world trade will be, but also the share of the 
world market that Canada can obtain. 


(b) Canada’s share in the world market for wheat 


The world’s four major exporters, Canada, the United States, Aus- 
tralia and Argentina seem to be firmly established as the suppliers of about 
80% of the volume of world trade in wheat. After both world wars there 
was a contraction in the importance of secondary exporters in the wheat 
market, and particularly in the position of the U.S.S.R. and the countries 
of eastern Europe. At the present time, even with the emergence of France 
and Turkey as substantial exporters, the major exporters supply around 
80% of all the wheat entering world trade. 


The growth of population, increasing consumption, and changes in 
the organization of agriculture within the U.S.S.R. and other eastern 
European countries make it seem improbable that they will export wheat 
in any great amount in the future. It may well be that the present need 
for imports in this group of countries is symptomatic of a longer term 
trend. Just as France seems to be emerging as an exporter in times of 
good harvests, and an importer in poor years, so the countries of eastern 
Europe seem to be moving toward a marginal export position which does 
not represent a serious effort to share in world exports. 
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The major competitors to the four most important exporters in the 
market at present are France and Turkey. Both countries are high-cost 
producers, and neither of them has a competitive advantage in quality. 
It seems unlikely that they can maintain an important position in the export 
market in the long run. It is hardly possible to arrive at any reasonable 
estimate of the number of countries which will export wheat in the future, 
or the extent of their participation. A review of past market conditions 
and a consideration of comparative cost conditions does suggest, however, 
that the major exporters are likely to maintain their dominant position 
and that they will supply about 80% of the total exports. 


To decide what Canada’s export prospects are, it is necessary to 
examine the relative competitive positions of the major exporters and to 
consider the factors which may affect their future positions. Each of them 
has some natural advantage in wheat production and can produce wheat in 
certain specific areas at low cost. In the postwar market the importance of 
the United States is very noticeable. The share of the total export market 
supplied by the United States was as high as 52% in 1946. Since the short- 
age of cereals has passed, the share of the market contributed by the United 
States has fallen. The recovery of production in Australia has increased 
her participation in the market, and Argentina has been showing signs 
of coming back into her prewar competitive position. 


One of the striking features of the market pattern for wheat in the 
postwar period is that the emergence of the United States as the major 
world exporter did not come about at the expense of Canadian exports. 
In large measure it was due to the world shortage of grain supplies at a 
time when the only nation which could increase production was the United 
States. Unfortunately, the readjustment which has become necessary in the 
last few years has been made difficult by excessively good crops of wheat 
in most areas of the world. In attempting to reduce the surplus, the United 
States has been gaining marginal markets which otherwise might have 
come to Canada. 


The main role of the United States in postwar markets, however, 
was to make up for the deficiencies in the domestic production of importing 
countries (including traditional rice-consuming countries) and to take up 
part of the share of the market which normally went to Australia and 
Argentina. Recovery of production in Europe, Asia, and in Argentina and 
Australia poses a question regarding the future role of the United’ States 
in the world wheat market. 


The United States has three disadvantages in the wheat market which 
make it seem unlikely that the recent dominance of the market can continue. 
First, it does not export hard wheats which are in demand in Europe for 
mixing purposes; second, where currency restrictions influence purchasers, 
it is at a disadvantage unless it offers some special trade transaction; and 
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third, although capable of low-cost production, domestic policy brings 
about high-cost production with the result that exports have to be sub- 
sidized. 


The present law governing wheat acreage in the United States makes 
55 million acres a permanent minimum allotment. The acreage harvested 
in the 1954-55 year was 47.4 million acres, and it can be expected to 
remain about 50 million acres as long as the present law exists. The yield 
of wheat has been between 17 bushels and 19 bushels per acre in recent 
years. Per capita consumption of wheat as food in the United States has 
fallen steadily since 1900 (see Table 20). The result has been an almost 
constant rate of disappearance for human consumption despite the rise in 
population. The trend in the per capita consumption figure is likely to 
continue downward and to offset the rise in population. The need for 
wheat for human consumption within the United States will not, therefore, 
increase much in aggregate, if indeed it increases at all. 


The wheat acreage in the United States has been reduced from the 
1951-52 peak by 20 million acres (see Table 17). It is assumed in the 
United States itself that over the next ten years marketing quotas will be 
both rigorously enforced and tightened up. It is expected that by 1965 
the acreage in wheat will be reduced to 45 million harvested acres, if any 
effort to reduce the extent of the surplus is to be made. In the meantime, 
outlets will have to be found for part of the current stockpile, plus some 
excesses over current consumption and export, particularly in the next five 
years.” Beyond 1965, the rise in meat consumption in the United States 
may make sufficient demand on the supply of feed grains to keep the 
acreage in wheat at the 45-million-acre level. 


At present levels of domestic disappearance this would imply that 
the United States would have about 165 million bushels available for export, 
assuming yields remain at their present high level. This would represent 
about 17-20% of world trade in wheat, instead of the share of about 30% 
which the United States obtains at present. Should yields rise by another 
bushel per acre, the United States could have available for export some 
200 million bushels, or from 22-25% of the expected world market. 


In recent years Argentina has been making efforts to regain her posi- 
tion in the wheat market. As a non-dollar producer and as a producer of 
hard wheats, Argentina can provide competition for both the United States 
and Canada. Because part of the recent large share of the market going 
to the United States came from sources previously dependent on Argentina, 
such as Brazil, Italy and the United Kingdom, it is likely that a recovery 
of Argentinian production could mean a return to its prewar share of the 
market as the United States share of the market decreases. 


5 See J. D. Black and J. J. Bonnen, A Balanced United States Agriculture in 1965, 
Special Report No. 42, National Planning Association, April, 1956, p. 15. 
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Australian exports are made up of soft wheats and have not generally 
competed vigourously with Canadian wheats. Being near Asia, Australia 
may attempt to obtain a larger share of that market now that production 
is more normal. In Europe its competitive advantage consists in having 
a non-dollar wheat, but this is offset by the softness of the wheats exported. 
Active competition from Australia may affect Canada’s share of any future 
expansion in the Asiatic market. It does not seem likely, however, to affect 
materially the share of the existing world market which Canada obtains. 


In considering Canada’s position among the major exporters, it is 
noticeable that, in the shifting pattern of trade experienced in the postwar 
years, the absolute share of the market going to Canada has not altered 
much. The surplus position of recent years has tended to reduce it slightly. 
and in the next few years this may continue to be the case, especially if 
the United States continues to offer special export conditions to obtain 
markets. Beyond the period of the surplus, however, there is little to suggest 
that Canada will not be able to obtain the same average share of the market 
as she has obtained on average over the period since 1920. This is 30% 
of the market. 


(c) Total demand for Canadian wheat 


The total demand for Canadian wheat is made up of four items, ex- 
ports, wheat for human consumption, wheat for seed and wheat used as 
animal feed. From 1941-54, the average domestic disappearance was 156 
million bushels, made up of 50 million bushels human consumption, 70 
million bushels feed and 36 million bushels seed. 


From 1930 to 1954 the disappearance of wheat for human food in 
Canada has fallen from 4.1 to 3.6 bushels per capita. Over the same period 
the United States experienced a fall from 3.8 to 3.2 bushels per capita. As 
incomes rise and other foods become more attractive, this trend can be 
expected to continue. It is likely that by 1980 the Canadian consumption 
will have fallen from the present 3.6 bushels to 2.8 bushels per capita. With 
a population of 26.7 million people expected at this date, the domestic re- 
quirements for human consumption would be 75 million bushels. The 
requirements for feed purposes depend very much on the world demand for 
wheat and the quality available from year to year. Wheat must compete 
with oats and barley in the feed market. There is little to suggest that 
more wheat will enter feeding channels as population increases. Most 
farmers do not deliberately set out to produce feed wheat. The wheat 
which is used for feed consists of the lower grades of a product intended 
for a food market. The average disappearance in the period 1941-54 of 
70 million bushels is likely to be as good a guide as can be obtained to 
the disappearance for feed in the period being considered. Allowing a 
further 35 million bushels for seed, waste, and industrial use, this brings 
the maximum domestic disappearance to 180 million bushels. The increase 
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to this amount will be very gradual, being dependent entirely on increases 
in population modified by a declining per capita consumption. Total domes- 
tic disappearance, therefore, is likely to range from 150 to 180 million 
bushels between 1955 and 1980. 


The total estimate of demand for Canadian wheat can be made within 
the limits suggested by the above analysis. 


(a) In the short run assuming competition in reducing surplus stocks: 


LEDER ATTES le 28 CRN A na 220-250 million bushels. 

Pomesticutcquirement: occ. v.cacca wa 150-165 million bushels. 

ESTES COCR S011 Re 370-415 million bushels. 
(b) Long-term demand (1980): 

Re OPES mee. he Se ae NIA! Dn ieee IL 255 - 300 million bushels. 

Domestics requirement A... soci os 180 million bushels. 

oriurrequirement, 220k 28MM. Oh bea 435-480 million bushels. 


The average yield of wheat in Canada since 1941 has been 18.3 
bushels per acre. If this yield is maintained in the future, the acreage 
required to meet the demand suggested would be 


(a) in the short run, 20-23 million acres, 
(b) in the long run, 24-26 million acres. 


If, in the longer run period, the yield per acre reaches an average 
of 19 bushels per acre, the land in wheat required to meet the demand 
expected would be 23-25 million acres. It therefore seems unlikely that 
Canada will require more than 25 million acres in wheat, or much less 
than 20 million acres. Recently the acreage in wheat has ranged from 
26.2 million acres in 1952-53 to 21.5 million acres in 1955-56. 


2. Barley 


Canadian production of barley before the war averaged about 85 
million bushels. Recent levels of production have been three times this 
amount, and this has been produced on an acreage just over twice as large 
as that which existed in prewar years. Before the war exports averaged 
about 14% of the total crop, whereas the recent high level of exports 
has been about one-third of production. 


Exports of barley before the war varied from year to year, but, on 
the average, they were about 12 million bushels. The United Kingdom 
provided the main market, with more variable outlets in Belgium, Germany 
and the Netherlands. The United States provided only a small market. 
During the war the only market outlet was the United States, and sub- 
stantial quantities went there for feed purposes. Immediately after the 
war export restrictions were placed on barley in order to maintain an 
adequate supply for the Canadian market. Since 1948, however, the market 
has been well above any previous level (see Table 22). 
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Table 22 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN BARLEY TO SELECTED AREAS 


(1940-55) 

Average total Other 

export US. U.K. European 

mil. bu. percentage percentage percentage 
1940-44 eee eet 22.8 94.7 OFZ 4.3 
1945-49 Score crarcinte pec eine 10.6 67.3 - 32.0 
1950-53 Avena encs eee 1S ileal 14.5 37.9 
NOS3=54). acters coe asuntiae eters 90.0 41.0 DRS 14.9 
1954-55 cu Meter ce ace ee Ws 24.8 63.0 6.6 


SOURCE: Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board, 1954-55. 


The main markets have been in the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Japan. The market in the United States has been largely for malting 
barley, that in Japan for a food barley as a rice substitute, and that in 
the United Kingdom for feed barley. 


The market for malting barley in the United States has been of post- 
war significance. The use of barley for malting in the United States has 
increased from 58 million bushels in 1940 to more than double that amount. 
As population grows and incomes rise, the demand will continue to increase. 
American producers of malting barley will undoubtedly attempt to meet 
the expanding demand. The competitive factor is quality, however, and 
the barleys being grown in western Canada at the moment compete favour- 
ably with any produced in the United States itself. There are some grounds 
for believing that this market is likely to remain strong for some time to 
come. At the moment it accounts for more than twice the level of the 
total exports of barley before the war. As this market is not influenced 
by large yields of feed grain, it has some stability to it. It seems significant 
that when the United States put restrictions on the amounts of coarse grains 
allowed in from other countries in 1954 the quota for barley was large 
enough to allow in the amount needed for malting. 


Apart from this market for malting purposes, the export position of 
barley is not clear. Instability has been typical of the exports of feed barley. 
The level of exports has been affected by growing conditions in other 
countries and in Canada, by shifts in the pattern of livestock production, 
by the availability of foreign exchange, by tariffs and by other factors. 


Outlets for feed barley have been in the traditional markets of prewar 
years, namely, the United Kingdom, Germany and the Netherlands, but 
the volume exported has been substantially greater. The United Kingdom 
has provided the strongest market recently, but exports to that country 
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are hardly likely to be maintained at recent high levels. At the moment, 
barley has to compete on the feed market with plentiful supplies of other 
feed grains including wheat. The only indication of future trends comes 
from the fact that the whole level of disappearance of feed grains has 
risen in the postwar world. On the other hand, production has increased 
substantially in both the importing and exporting countries, and the level 
of world exports of all feed grains is just about that of prewar years. The 
fact that corn from Argentina has been in short supply has helped to 
strengthen the feed market for barley. With the present pattern of trade 
Canada could expect a market in Europe for barley, but there is no as- 
surance that the pattern will continue. As long as dollar currency is scare 
there will be pressure in the United Kingdom and Europe to become more 
self-sufficient in feed supplies. One indication of this is the fact that before 
the war the United Kingdom imported two-thirds of the total supply of 
feed grains used. In 1954 only one-third was imported. If non-dollar corn 
had been available from Argentina, the exports of Canadian barley to 
the United Kingdom might have been negligible. It does not seem advisable 
to assume that a market for any substantial quantity of feed barley will 
be available in the longer run picture. It seems likely that a variable outlet 
will be available but that it will be rather small. 


The market in Japan for barley was substantial for the three years 
1951-53. The barley imported was used as a substitute for rice. To meet 
this market permanently, producers would have to grow special varieties of 
barley which would have limited outlets elsewhere. The extent to which the 
market could develop permanently is unknown. Competition in that area 
from the United States has been strong, and the pressed barley industry 
in Japan is still developing. Should the market develop in a more certain 
fashion than at present, it could provide an additional outlet. It would 
probably be a variable one, and would depend to a considerable extent 
on the availability of rice. 


Be LOLS 


The volume of oats exported has never been important in relation to 
total production. Before the war the average export represented about 
4% of production. In the period since 1950 exports have been nearer 
12% of production and have averaged about 50 million bushels. 


The market for oats in prewar days was largely in the United King- 
dom. During the war the main outlet was in the United States, where con- 
siderable quantities were imported as feed (Table 23). Since the end of 
the war, the European market has assumed some importance, but the 
United States has remained the major importer. 
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Table 23 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN OATS TO SELECTED AREAS 


(1940-55) 

Average total Other 

export US. UK European 

mil. bu. percentage percentage percentage 
L94O-A4 ileal g heen eae aaeee 45.5 o550 2.4 1.0 
ee ee CePA ge een tere. 2 21.0 48.1 13.2 33.6 
195053 oc.ci's ita oan aoe 59.8 89.8 0.9 Ja 
IOS AP S4 Net cas ton eee eee eee 69.9 94.2 ae 3.4 
P95 4-55 cee a eee eee 21.6 68.5 DheS 19.6 


SOURCE: Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board, 1954-55. 


The demand in the United States has come from dairy producers 
in the New England States who prefer the Canadian grain for feeding. 
The extent to which this market can be counted on in a long-run context 
is unknown. Recent quota restrictions by the United States on oats, barley 
and rye came about because domestic feed supplies were surplus to require- 
ments. This is likely to be the case for some years ahead. In the more 
distant period, much will depend on the level of production maintained 
within the United States. It is more than likely that that country will import 
oats from Canada at intermittent intervals, but that no reliable market 
can be counted on. 


The export of oats to Europe has never been an important part of 
Canadian trade in agricultural products. There is no reason to expect that 
trade will develop in this area, but some small and variable export outlets 
are likely to be available, as they have been in the past. Trade with the 
United Kingdom in oats has never reached its prewar dimensions. In the 
programme of self-sufficiency being followed in the United Kingdom, the 
domestic production of oats plays a large part. Only a small portion of 
imports of coarse grains into the United Kingdom consists of oats, and 
Australia has been the main supplier. There is a reluctance to spend dollars 
on a feed which can be obtained elsewhere for sterling, and, as long as 
currency difficulties exist, this reluctance is likely to persist. 


4. Livestock 
(a) Hogs 


The export of pork products from Canada in 1935-39 represented 
40% of domestic consumption. In 1955 it was only 10%. Besides this 
change in emphasis, there has been a change in market outlet from the 
United Kingdom to the United States. 


In the prewar period the United Kingdom took almost all the product 
exported. During the war special contracts were signed with the United 
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Kingdom government, and large quantities were shipped to that country 
until 1948. Special attention was given to the production of a lean hog 
to meet the requirements of the British market for Wiltshire sides. In this 
period, with an assured market, the hog producers increased the total 
volume produced very substantially. Since that date the export market has 
been limited to special cuts imported by the United States. 

The situation in the next few years in respect to overseas markets for 
the Canadian hog industry is uncertain. There has been thought of re-entry 
into the British market. The contracts with Denmark entered into by 
Britain expired in October 1956 and the 10% tariff on bacon entering the 
country applied after that date to Danish bacon. This does not apply to 
Canadian bacon because of Imperial preference. It is for this reason that 
there has been conjecture over possibilities of this market re-opening 
to Canadian bacon. Two things make this seem unlikely. First, Britain 
will not be eager to commit herself to the purchase of substantial quantities 
of dollar meats in the near future. Unless there is a strong possibility of 
convertibility, there is little likelihood that this market will develop. 
Second, domestic consumption in Canada is at a high level. The British 
market is a specialized one, and to maintain it would require attention to 
quality production. Unless some certainty was attached to the length of 
the period over which that market would be available, Canadian hog 
producers would not be likely to undertake either the expansion which 
would be required or the quality improvement which would be necessary. 
The competitive position of Canada in the near future might make it 
possible to sell under Denmark, provided that the 10% duty on the Danish 
product continues. But this is so because of the present surplus of feed 
grains, and not because of any long-term competitive advantage. For both 
of these reasons, the chance of the British market being available as an 
export outlet does not seem great. 

The market in the United States has developed in the postwar years 
for two main reasons. First, the lean hog produced in Canada provides 
specialty cuts which are not available from the corn-fed hog produced 
in the United States. Second, the price spread between cuts makes it possible 
for Canadian hams and backs to sell at lower prices in the United States 
than does the domestic product. 

It is often stated that because the United States has a growing popula- 
tion and a high per capita consumption of meat products there will be a 
market outlet in that country for a considerable volume of Canadian pork. 
Against the possibility of a rise in the market must be set the fact that 
the hog industry in the United States is very efficient, that leaner type hogs 
are being developed, and that the competition from the domestic producer 
could result in quota restrictions on shipments of hog meats. Over the 
long run, therefore, the chance of a permanent export to the United States, 
in any sizable quantity, does not seem to be something which can be con- 


fidently expected. 
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For some time to come, it seems likely that the present pattern of 
trade will continue. The greater part of total production will be consumed 
in the domestic market, and a small export of specialty cuts will probably 
go to the United States (see Table 24 for pattern of trade in recent times). 


(b) Beef 


Relative to the previous volume of hog exports, beef exports have 
never been large. Canada’s comparative advantage has been grain-fed 
products and Canadian beef has not competed easily in the world market. 
Before the war exports represented about 15% of domestic consumption 
and ranged around 90 million pounds. In 1955 they were about one-fifth 
of this level and represented only 2% of domestic consumption. 


Future exports of beef are not likely to be large. Some export to the 
United States will occur at intervals as supplies available in the two coun- 
tries fluctuate and consumers react to price changes. The volume is not 
likely, however, to be significant. It seems safe to assume that domestic 
consumption will be the largest factor in the beef market in the future, 
as it has been in the past. Indeed it is more than possible that, in occasional 
years, Canada could be a net importer of beef. 


Table 24 
EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS FROM CANADA 
(1930-54) 
(a) Hogs 
Export Exportsas U.K. US. 
dressed wt. Total percentage of percentage of 
in Ibs, supply — production market 
93025 ee eee eee are eee 57 855 7 90 3 
1935-39 pee lne ee sere ee ants 180 662 22) 92 4 
1940-44 Os cies ae 536 1041 Sy 97 = 
19452490 Si ae epee eee 264 986 27 93 — 
1950-54-52 eee eee 61 984 6 23 60 
(b) Beef 
193 0234S Re, ie oes ee 8 668 1 50 16 
1935-39 Re ae ee if 642 2 41 22 
P9404 ae ree 30 781 4 65 5 
DS Foes Je ee ny beet AN WAS) 979 13 60 28 
1950-54 en etehia cern 61 873 7 26 al 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Livestock and Livestock Product Statistics. 


HI. Imports of Agricultural Products 


Canada has tended to reserve the domestic market for the domestic 
producer of agricultural products in all cases where products can be pro- 
duced in Canada without excessive protection against cheaper food products 
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from other countries. This has been the case even though a substantial 
part of total imports has been food. The major part of food imports 
has been made up of tropical or semi-tropical products. Plantation crops 
such as tea, coffee and rubber have accounted for almost one-third of 
agricultural imports in recent years. Fruits have accounted for almost 
another third, and raw sugar and cotton for about one-third. The main 
products which Canada both grows and imports are fruits and vegetables, 
corn, and soybeans. Only about one-fifth, by value, of agricultural imports 
have been products grown in Canada. 


The farm value of agricultural imports is small in relation to the total 
value of agricultural production. Imports are important only in the case 
of a relatively few items. Among the fruits, Canada imports relatively 
large quantities of apricots, plums, prunes and grapes. In addition there 
are substantial imports of citrus fruits, bananas and pineapples, which are 
not produced in Canada. Imports of tobacco, which were formerly quite 
large, both absolutely and as a percentage of Canadian production, now 
represent only a small percentage. Imports of wool have been rising and 
domestic production has been falling; at present imports are about 85% 
of domestic requirements. 


It has generally been true that Canadian imports of agricultural 
products have fallen into three classes. The first, and clearly the most 
important, is the group of products which cannot be grown in Canada 
at all, except by using highly artificial and costly methods. The second 
is composed largely of products which are produced in insufficient amount 
in Canada, owing to limitations of physical conditions, both within the 
season of Canadian production and outside it. The third is composed of 
products of which Canada is the major supplier but which certain areas, 
such as the West Coast region, can import from the United States more 
cheaply than they can bring them in from other areas of Canada. 


Canada imports about five times as much fruit and vegetables from the 
United States as she exports to that country. If citrus fruits, grapes and 
canned fruit are excluded from consideration, the value of imports is about 
two and one half times that of exports. Imports of fresh fruit and vegetables 
from the United States occur throughout the year. Even in their own market- 
ing season Canadians continue to buy some fruits and vegetables from the 
United States. In the last few years about 43% of the total imports of 
competitive fresh fruits entered during the Canadian marketing season. 
About 30% of the import of fresh vegetables which can be grown in Canada 
took place in the Canadian marketing season.° 

Imports of livestock and livestock products have never amounted to a 
significant percentage of total production. Some beef and poultry meat is 


® A. Richards, “Tariffs and the Factors Involved in Formulating Tariff Policies, 
with particular reference to the Fruit Industry”, The Economic Annalist, Vol. XXIV, 
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imported in British Columbia from Washington, and such regional importa- 
tions occur in almost all products except the highly perishable ones like 
milk and eggs. 


It seems likely, therefore, that increases in the domestic demand for 
food can be reasonably interpreted as expansions in the requirements from 
domestic producers, except in the case of those products which have tra- 
ditionally been imported, either regionally or nationally. No section of the 
livestock producers would take kindly to the large-scale importation of 
livestock or livestock products. Should periods of temporary scarcity arise, 
in which imports of livestock products materialize, there is most likely to be 
a concerted effort on the part of the domestic producer to expand output, 
and, if this should require time, protection may be called for to prevent 
imports from becoming established as part of the supply in the interval. 


Domestic self-sufficiency is not a necessary goal in itself. Canadian 
farmers, however, have made Canada self-sufficient in all the major food 
items which can be grown in Canada. They have received some protection 
in the production of sugar beets and dairy products, but generally, food has 
been produced in Canada as cheaply as it can be brought into Canada. 


The indications for the future are that people will require substantial 
increases in meats, poultry, eggs, fruit and vegetables. No sudden upsurge 
in any of these is expected, because they will be the result of population 
growth and gradually rising per capita incomes. It therefore seems proper 
to assume that attempts will be made to maintain the pattern established 
over a long period of time; namely, that domestic producers can produce 
domestic requirements, and that they will attempt to do so competitively 
with alternative supplies. There is one difference, however, between past 
and future conditions. In meat production Canada has tended toward the 
position of a net exporter. In the latter part of the 25-year period with 
which this study is concerned Canada may find it necessary, in particular 
years, to import beef to meet the demands of the domestic market. 


There is no evidence in the past pattern of trade in agricultural pro- 
ducts, however, which would suggest that part of the future demand for 
livestock and livestock products will be met permanently from imports. It 
is, therefore necessary to consider what effects would result from the changes 
in resource allocation required to bring forth the meat and poultry products 
which are likely to be in demand. It is true that some small part of these 
supplies will be imported from the United States in regions where the supply 
can come across the border more cheaply than it can be shipped from other 
parts of Canada. This will be of little significance, however, in the total 
production picture. A consideration of the future agricultural production 
which starts from the assumption that the domestic producer will be called 
on to meet domestic demand in all products in which Canada is at the 
moment self-sufficient, or on an export basis, is unlikely to be far from the 
actual trend of events. 


CANADA’S LAND RESOURCES 


I. The Pattern of Land Use 


The total land area of Canada is 2,313 million acres, of which only 
174 million acres, or about 7.5%, is in farms.’ The settled region of Canada 
lies close to the International Boundary. One-half of the population lives 
within 100 miles of the United States boundary and about 90% within 200 
miles. The strip of settled area is not continuous, as it is broken into 
various segments by wide rocky stretches, and each segment is distinctive in 
its agricultural potentialities. 


Land occupied for farming increased from 63 million acres in 1901 
to 174 million acres in 1951. Eastern Canada was occupied to the fullest 
extent by 1921 and since then the area in farms has declined.* In Western 


Table 25 


DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPIED LAND 


(million acres) 


Eastern Canada Western Canada All Canada 


TSTON << tec Oren ca lye) 16.9 63.4 
SIGHT ons beseein eecneieae 48.9 60.1 109.0 
OD ee et cosercdi ats «3 50.2 90.7 140.9 
OB Uy et sapens & see 49.8 113.3 163.1 
MOA [ieee tie, tet aie ete one 49.5 124.1 173.6 
1D Sipe tere aes dn ok ae 45.4 128.6 174.0 
N.B. The figures produced in this table are those recorded at census dates and reductions 
ae ee between census periods are, therefore, net of changes in the opposite 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. Il, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 


1'This includes Newfoundland, the Yukon, and the Northwest Territories. 
2¥In this chapter eastern Canada means all provinces east of Manitoba and western 
Canada means all provinces west of Ontario. 
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Canada land settlement took place at a rapid rate until 1931. Since then 
the rate of settlement has been rapidly decreasing. The pattern of land 
occupation is brought out in Table 25. Almost 100 million acres were 
brought into farming in the first 30 years of this century. Since then only 11 
million acres have been added. 

Much of the land in farms is not cultivated; large areas are still in trees 
or swamps, or are too stony for farming. Of the total area occupied for 
farming only 55.7% was improved in 1951.° This means that nearly half 
the occupied land has not been cultivated and, if it is used at all, it is used 
in its natural state as rough grazing land or as woodlots. Much of this land 
will remain in an unimproved state because it is unsuited to any form of 
cultivation. The proportion of occupied land which is improved increased 
from 47.4% in 1901 to 55.7% in 1951. The proportion of occupied land 
which is improved in the regions of Canada ranges from as low as 30% 
in the Maritimes to almost 61% in Ontario. In both of these regions the 
proportion has remained fairly constant over the last 50 years. In Quebec 
it has remained around 50%, in British Columbia it has moved up gradually 
from 33% to 43%; and in the Prairies it has increased from just under 
40% to around 58%. It is evident that not only is all new settlement oc- 
curring in the Prairies and in British Columbia, but that any addition to 
improved land from land already occupied is coming from that region also. 


1. Eastern Canada 

The unimproved land in farms in eastern Canada is unlikely to be 
cultivated in any way in the future. About 14 million acres of it is in trees. 
This is permanent forest land and will not be cleared for farming purposes. 
The remainder of the unimproved land amounts to 7.6 million acres. The 
decline in this area in recent years is a consequence of farm abandonment. 
The trends in land use in eastern Canada are brought out in Table 26. 


Table 26 


TRENDS IN LAND USE, 1901-51, EASTERN CANADA 


(million acres) 


Occupied Improved Other 
land land Woodland unimproved 

1901S sake ote 45.5 24.1 16.0 6.5 
LOUD Boas piieet 48.9 252 14.7 8.8 
MODUS ieee ats 50.2 25.4 16.4 8.3 
OSL tees 49.8 25e2 16.0 8.6 
1941. uae es 49.5 252 14.5 Det! 
LOSI saline os 45.4 23.9 14.0 7.6 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 


* Throughout this discussion the term “improved land” is applied to land which has 
been “once subject to ploughing”. 
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The land which is unimproved and not in trees is of limited value as 
rough grazing land. Much of it lacks good drainage, or is rocky or inacces- 
sible for cultivation. Whatever land development takes place in the future is 
likely to be more than counteracted by the loss to agriculture through the 
abandonment for farming of land unsuited to mechanization and through 
the loss of productive farm lands to industrial uses. So far, the loss of land 
to urban uses has not made any substantial difference to the area in farms. 
It has taken place mainly in Ontario. The loss of this land to farming is a 
process which is likely to continue as urbanization continues. The land 
lost was generally being used fairly intensively for farm purposes because 
of its proximity to population centres. 


The improved land area in eastern Canada is used largely for crops 
and pasture and the pattern of use shows a considerable stability. The 
reduction in land in farms in the 1941-51 period reduced the area in crops, 
but the area in pasture rose slightly. The use of improved land in eastern 
Canada can be seen from Table 27. 


Table 27 
USE OF IMPROVED LAND, 1901-51, EASTERN CANADA 


(million acres) 


Summer 

Crops fallow Pasture Totals 
HOO) ee ie sence 16.3 _ — 24.1 
IST eee oeeaes 17.8 0.1 _ D558) 
IRSA le 7 oPe ke ew ieee 724: 0.7 6.8 25.4 
OST See ciee. ee os 17.8 0.4 6.3 Dee 
(Key Renee eee (Wes 0.4 6.5 D5) 
(OST See ce tat 16.1 0.4 6.6 239) 


a Includes other improved land such as barnyards, lanes, roads, etc. on farms. 
SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 

In 1951 slightly less land was in crops than in 1901, and, if more 
farms are abandoned, the area in cropland may fall further below the level 
at the beginning of the century. Between 1941 and 1951 a total of 4.1 
million acres went out of agriculture in eastern Canada. Of this total, 2.6 
million acres was other unimproved land, 0.5 million acres was woodland 
and 1.3 million acres was improved. Of the reduction of 1.3 million acres 
improved, 1.2 million acres was cropland, and the rest consisted of farmland 
occupied by buildings and roads around farms. 

More than three-quarters of the net withdrawal of land from agriculture 
in eastern Canada has been unimproved land (that is, woodland plus other 
unimproved land). In 1951 all unimproved land represented 48 % of the 
occupied area in Eastern Canada. The farms which have been withdrawn 
must, therefore, have been those on which there was a much higher propor- 
tion of unimproved land. The stony and hilly farms with proportionately 
large areas of unimproved land would be most difficult to mechanize and, 
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especially in Quebec and the Maritimes, the statistical evidence suggests 
that it is farms which are physically unsuited to power farming which have 
been withdrawn. If this is the case, then, as the amount of mechanization 
increases, unimproved land is likely to move out of farming at least as 
quickly as in the past. In the 1941-51 period the amount of land with- 
drawn from agriculture in eastern Canada was sufficient to counteract any 
tendency to occupy new land. This trend, also, will most likely continue. 


2. Western Canada 


In contrast to the eastern section of Canada, the area in farms in 
western Canada continues to grow. The trends in land use in western 
Canada are indicated in Table 28. 


Table 28 


TRENDS IN LAND USE, 1901-51, WESTERN CANADA ? 
(million acres) 


Occupied Improved 


land land Woodland Other 
190 1a emer 16.9 Gn 0.8 10.0 
1911. eee ee 60.1 D355 2.8 33.9 
1921 shia eoe alee 90.7 45.4 7.4 38.0 
193 Uke eer rears 1iSe3 60.5 10.6 42.2 
194 Ts eee ae: 124.1 66.4 7.8 49.9 
ROS TA ene tare ee a 128.6 1229 8.8 46.8 


a This term includes the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 


The net rate of occupation has been considerably slower than the net 
rate of improvement. Since 1931 land which was unimproved but occupied 
has been cultivated for cropping, and this, in addition to the consolidation 
of farms, has enlarged farm businesses without settling new land areas 
(see Table 29). 


Table 29 


THE RATE OF LAND DEVELOPMENT IN WESTERN CANADA 
NET ADDITIONS TO LAND BETWEEN CENSUS PERIODS 


(million acres) 


Occupied Improved Unimproved 


land land land 
LOOT ¢ Lil one eee eet tc 43.2 LIS 25.9 
EON ETA MP aes Ah ee ea 30.6 22.0 8.7 
1 ODS i Rese ec etal ae we 22.6 Pond 7.4 
19S 1A, capers k ete 10.8 329 4.9 
194 TSR. es oo ac ete 4.5 6.6 —2.1 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 
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It can be seen from Table 28 that between 1941 and 1951 the net 
addition of improved land was half as much again as the addition of oc- 
cupied land. It is very unlikely that more than 50% of the net addition to 
occupied land would be improved within the ten-year period. (This is espe- 
cially true as most of the new settlement took place between 1946 and 
1951.) If 50% of it was improved, however, 2.3 million acres of the total 
addition of improved land would have come from this source. There 
would still be 4.3 million acres of new improved land which must have 
come from the improvement of land occupied before 1941. This would 
seem to suggest that in this period more has been contributed to agricul- 
tural production by further development within existing farms than from 
new land settlement. 


The area of improved land in western Canada is used differently 
than in eastern Canada. In the Prairie region the practice of summer fallow- 
ing‘ is common. The purpose of summer fallowing is to conserve moisture 
in the drier regions of the Prairies and to aid in the control of weeds. The 
practice has made it possible to farm areas in which rainfall had previously 
been a restricting factor. The type of farming had to be extensive, however, 
because each year a substantial part of each farm had to be in summer 
fallow. The uses of land in western Canada are shown, at census dates, in 
Table 30. 


Table 30 


USE OF IMPROVED LAND 1901-51, WESTERN CANADA 


(million acres) 


Summer 


Crops fallow Pasture Total 
SOI Weert eta cs te Bes — _ 6.1 
OWI, Arges coer eS: 8} — D3 
DA cc crractees 3 One 32.6 11.3 0.8 45.4 
| (CEN Nees aes A cee 40.5 16.6 is, Jf 60.5 
OYA atin oe aru Rites 39.0 23.1 2.0 66.4 
TOS A. cee che 46.1 21.6 3.4 (PAS? 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 


The new crop land of the 1941-51 period came into production in 
the postwar period and was largely the result of the improvement of land 
already in occupied farms. Between 1941 and 1951, 4.5 million acres of 
new land were occupied. If it is assumed that this land was already 50% 
cleared and ready for production by 1951 (the average for all occupied 
land was 55.6%), the addition of improved land from new occupation 
would amount to 2.3 million acres. This means that 4.3 million acres 


“Land which is maintained in a cultivated state throughout all or most of the growing 
season without producing a crop. 
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already occupied were cleared, drained or otherwise improved, so that 
they could be cropped. 


The trends in land use in both eastern and western Canada give sub- 
stantial support to the suggestion that Canadian agriculture is unlikely 
to expand much into new farming areas. The rate at which new lands 
are occupied in the West has been falling in every ten-year period since 
1911. Occupied land is being improved and cropped at a faster rate than 
new settlement is taking place. Similarly, in eastern Canada, where new 
settlement ceased to be of importance after 1921, unproductive land is 
being vacated and fuller use is being made of the remainder. To arrive 
at some judgment on future trends in land use it is necessary to consider 
what area of land is available for land settlement and what conditions 
would give rise to its occupation. 


IT. The Possibilities of Expansion into Undeveloped Areas 


In eastern Canada land available for new development lies principally 
in northern Ontario and in northern Quebec. Some suitable land is thought 
to exist in the five northern counties of New Brunswick, although not much 
of it is expected to become very good farmland. Within the 25 years with 
which this study is concerned it seems improbable that any of this will be 
used for agricultural production. ° 


In northern Ontario the growing season is extremely short and the 
winter is severe. The rainfall is abundantly sufficient, but the soils are 
inferior to the better soils in the Prairie Provinces and southern Ontario. 
If they were cleared of bush cover and peat, they would still require some 
years of cultivation before they could become productive. Much the same 
is true of the land available in northern Quebec. In the two provinces 
it is unlikely that the total area available for agricultural use can amount 
to more than about 10 million acres.° 


Very little new settlement has taken place in recent years. In the 
whole of eastern Canada the rate of new settlement has been considerably 
Slower than the rate of farm abandonment in the occupied areas.’ Many 
difficulties lie in the way of establishing new farms in the areas which 
are suitable for agricultural settlement. The shortness of the growing season 
puts severe limits on the forms of production which can be pursued. Much 
of the better land is in long narrow strips paralleling the many rivers 
traversing the region from north to south. This adds to the difficulties of 
settlement. In addition, there is the difficulty of establishing an economic 


° See G. P. Boucher “Land Settlement Possibilities in Eastern Canada”, The Economic 
Annalist, Vol. XVI, No. 2, May 1956. 

*This statement is based on a considered judgment of the estimates made in the 
reference of footnote 5 and in other literature on postwar settlement possibilities in 
Canada. 

“See Part IL of this report for a fuller account of this process. 
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unit for settlement. The settler of recent times is not eager to be a pioneer. 
If these areas are to be settled, schools and other community buildings must 
be provided, road systems must be laid out, and drainage systems completed. 
The area must be divided into farms of a reasonable size, and these should 
provide for expansion as the need arises. Part of the land must be cleared 
prior to settlement, and some shelter must be provided for the settler and 
his family. Before any of this development could take place, information 
would be required on climatic and soil conditions and on the economic 
possibilities of each particular region. This involves costly surveys, the cost 
of which would have to be met in all probability by provincial governments. 


The total costs involved in this process cannot be estimated, but it is 
certain that they are extremely high. The past history of land settlement 
in eastern Canada is not good. In Ontario, 72% of the land settled between 
1912 and 1937 was abandoned or resettled. In some cases the land was 
unfit for settlement and in others the settlers could not or would not perform 
their settlement duties. Until 1936 the provincial government lent money 
to individual settlers. Loans for settlement were stopped in 1936, although 
settlers may still obtain loans through the Canadian Farm Loan Board. 
In Quebec, encouragement has been given in the form of subsistence to 
settlers during the first few years after the acquisition of a lot. Even so, 
from 1910 to 1940, more than 50% of the area settled was abandoned 
or had to be resettled. 


The policy of new settlement in Quebec is being continued and is 
likely to persist. In Ontario the government may become concerned at 
some time with the rehabilitation of abandoned lands, but it gives no indica- 
tion of preparing for the task of planning, surveying and laying out farms 
in northern Ontario, nor is it considering the outlay necessary to open up 
the area with roads, schools and other social services. 


In western Canada the possibilities of new settlement are considerably 
greater. The land available, however, lies mainly in the northern wooded 
areas of the Prairie Provinces, in the Peace River District, and in the 
interior of British Columbia. The areas available have certain characteristics 
in common. They are located in the northeast and northwest parts of 
Manitoba, the northeast, northcentral and northwest parts of the settled 
areas of Saskatchewan, and the northeast, west and Peace River blocks 
in Alberta. In British Columbia, the area suited to settlement lies mainly 
in the Prince George to Prince Rupert region of the interior and in the 
Peace River District. Each area is similar in climate and physical and 
economic conditions, even though it has its own peculiar characteristics. 


All these areas possess certain economic obstructions to settlement of 
which the more important are physical isolation, poor comparative advantage 
and difficulties in meeting the costs of settlement. In all cases most of the 
land is a considerable distance from market, and the land which is best 
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suited to farming is in small compact areas interspersed with a high per- 
centage of poor land. About half the recently settled areas of Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia are within 15 miles of a railway. Many of 
the rest are at least 50 miles from a railway and are not served with all- 
weather roads. The cost of construction of roads through these areas is 
extremely high and must be met by the province and the municipality. 
In addition, settlers in these regions are isolated from medical services, 
educational facilities and all of the other community services which the 
more settled areas possess. Because the areas suited to settlement are 
dispersed, such services are extremely costly to the municipality. 


Even when the high costs of transportation are excluded, it is found 
that these areas are high-cost producers of agricultural products. The 
short growing season and the cold winters limit the range of crops which 
can be grown. There are few crops other than legume seeds which can 
be produced competitively with areas nearer markets. 


The provision of capital to establish a business large enough to keep 
a family is a persistent problem for the pioneer farmer. Capital is needed 
to develop the farms and to shorten the period which is necessary to estab- 
lish an income. New areas are usually settled by those who have very 
little capital. This is often the reason for moving into an undeveloped 
area. In addition, private lending agencies are not interested in making 
loans in untried areas, and public agencies usually follow a policy of waiting 
until an area is developed before they will make loans. The experience of 
recent settlers who acquired a homestead, or made a nominal purchase 
from the Crown, has been very discouraging. At first settlement, there were 
open patches of grassland surrounded by sparse growth of trees. Settlers 
managed to break about 9 to 18 acres of this per year. As they moved 
outward into the heavier bush and tree land, the rate of clearing fell to 
only four acres per year. At this rate it would take 25 years to establish 
a unit large enough to provide a minimum standard of life. It is certain 
that, if land of this nature is to be settled in the future, large-scale clearing 
by machine will be necessary. This will mean that settlement schemes 
will require the active support of the provincial governments, as it is un- 
likely to be the kind of investment which would appeal to private interests. 


The extent of the area suited to future settlement varies with the’ 
criteria used in determining suitability. Past “experience indicates that 
an area must have the physical and climatic conditions necessary to the 
production of commodities which can find markets without too great 
difficulty. Land must be suitable for quick clearance and be in areas suited 
to providing about 320 acres per settler. Even on this basis it is estimated 
that it would take settlers 25 years to pay off the capital.costs of improve- 


5 See C. Spence, “Land Settlement in Western Canada”, The Economic Annalist, Vol. 
XVI, No. 2, 1946, pp. 33-42. 
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ments, stock and equipment. Along with farm development, community 
development must occur. Roads, schools, health services, as well as the 
normal commercial facilities such as banks and stores, must be within 
travelling distance. The demand for such services will become stronger 
and stronger in the future. If new areas are to be settled, it will not be 
by solitary pioneers content to live in isolation. Settlement schemes will 
have to be organized and developed at considerable public expense. It is 
worthwhile, therefore, to examine the extent and location of lands available 
for settlement and to consider the policies of provincial governments toward 
the problems involved. 


In Manitoba, the land available for immediate settlement amounts 
to about one million acres.* This land is generally in settled districts pro- 
vided with roads, schools and other municipal facilities. There are another 
1.5 million acres of land which are not available for immediate settlement 
but which might be used for agriculture if the more inaccessible regions 
of the province were opened up. In the northern clay belt region, located 
along the Hudson Bay Railway, there are three million acres which might, 
one day, be used for agricultural development. This area is subject to 
frost hazard, however, and, at the moment, consideration of its potential 
has not gone further than the establishment of an experimental station in 
the region to determine what crops can be grown there. It would seem 
unlikely that in the space of 25 years much more than the one million 
acres in settled districts is likely to come into farming. 


In Sasketchewan, there is only one large block of land which could 
be made available for settlement. This lies in the lower Saskatchewan 
Valley. It is subject to flooding, and a large dyking and drainage project 
would be necessary. It is estimated that this area amounts to about one 
million acres. In the northern region, between the present boundary of 
settlement and the Precambrian Shield, there are 30 million acres or so 
of forest land, of which only about 0.5 million acres could be cleared 
for farming purposes.” 


The dyking and drainage of the lower Saskatchewan Valley would 
entail high costs and is unlikely to be undertaken except under conditions 
of extreme land scarcity. The developing and settling of the 0.5 million 
acres in the forest zone will be slow. 


Most of the land available in the Prairie region, therefore, lies in the 
Province of Alberta. New lands for settlement are located almost entirely 
in the fringe areas of northern and western Alberta. The soils are under 
tree cover which varies from a light to a heavy growth. With modern 
equipment, the clearing and breaking of land might be accomplished for 


® Estimate supplied to Commission Staff by the Lands Branch, Department of Mines 
and Natural Resources, Government of Manitoba. ' 
2° Estimate supplied to Commission Staff by the Department of Soil Science, University 


of Saskatchewan. 
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$20 to $40 per acre." The area which will be developed over the next 
25 years is a matter of conjecture. If the costs of clearing and breaking, 
and the difficulties of establishing social services in the area are kept in 
mind, it is very unlikely that settlement can occur as fast as it has in the 
recent past. Not more than three million acres are likely to be cleared 
and occupied in the north and west of Alberta between now and 1980.” 
The amount of unoccupied land in areas already settled for farming is 
largely confined to land unsuited to arable use. In total, the amount of 
this which may be taken up for grazing purposes seems to be about 1.5 
million acres.” 


In British Columbia the greater part of the land available for settle- 
ment lies in the Peace River District and the central interior section of 
the province. While there is a considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the actual amount of land in these areas which is really arable, it is obvious 
that it is quite substantial. One recent estimate based upon soil survey 
results places the potential area in the Peace River District at two million 
acres and that in central British Columbia at one million acres. Whatever 
the total may be, however, it is unlikely that more than 300 or 400 thousand 
acres of it will be added to the improved land area by 1980.” 


In all of western Canada the total amount of new land which is suitable 
for agricultural occupation over the next 25 years would seem to be about 
7.5 million acres, and, for some two million of this, some extremely costly 
measures of drainage or clearing make development unlikely. 


III. Government Policies toward Settlement 


Since 1931, when land resources were transferred to the provinces, 
the right to homestead land has been considerably restricted. 


In Manitoba a Land Board was set up to supervise land settlement. 
The need to provide municipal facilities prior to, or along with, settle- 
ment brought about a policy of “Land Settlement Projects”. Under this 
policy, settlement is taking place in blocks on land purchased from the 
government. If clearing, breaking, and drainage are done by the govern- 


Statement in Alberta’s Economic Prospects, Submission of the Province of Alberta 
to Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, p. 335). 

2Tt is suggested in Alberta’s Economic Prospects that 2.7 million acres will be 
occupied. 

Oyo, Slits jo, SMe 

“See “Inventory of Agriculture in British Columbia” in Ninth British Columbia 
Natural Resources Conference, February, 1946. 

5 The brief presented to this Royal Commission by the Province of British Columbia 
contains the statement on p. 57: “There are at least 500,000 acres of highly pro- 
ductive arable farm lands, not presently in production, that would be utilized to 
maintain the present limited degree of Provincial self-sufficiency in agricultural pro- 
ducts.” (This was assuming some government aid to land development but not 
substantial subsidized schemes.) 
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ment, the cost is added to the sale price of the land. At the present time 
there are only three projects, covering a potential of 186,500 acres, which 
are only about half settled. An additional project may soon be completed 
which will make another 100,000 acres available. The government of 
Manitoba has spent about $1.4 million on these schemes and has received 
$1 million from land sales. The cost of drains, roads, and bridges in the 
settlement areas is estimated to have run to more than $7 per acre on 
all Jand within the area.” 


In Saskatchewan, land is rented to settlers on a 33-year lease. Rent 
is based on productivity but must not exceed one-sixth of the crop. The 
lessee must pay all local taxes and grazing fees according to carrying 
capacity. The government clears the first 50 acres; additional clearing 
costs may be charged against the rent by the lessee, but they must not 
amount to more than $25 per acre. 


Experience with this leasing system has indicated certain weaknesses. 
Not enough attention was paid to the building of roads, and no planning 
between municipalities and the Lands Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture took place. The result has been that lessees have found themselves 
cut off from markets. In addition, clearing has been slow and difficult, and 
drainage problems have been encountered. The new farmers have tended 
to lease land without sufficient capital to improve or develop it further.” 


In Alberta, a policy not unlike that of Saskatchewan is being followed. 
Lessees are allowed to take up land only in areas which have been surveyed 
and classified as suited to settlement. The lessee is required to continue 
land clearance after occupation and to pay a one-eighth share of the crop 
as rent on uncleared land. Clear title is given to the land after ten years, 
or after five years on the payment of a nominal sum to the provincial 
government. 


In British Columbia the Land Act provides for the pre-emption by 
a qualified person of a tract of land not exceeding 160 acres in extent. 
Certain duties have to be met before full title of ownership can be obtained. 
The government may assist in clearing land, but there is no provision for 
actively encouraging land settlement in government schemes. 


It is evident that the rate at which new areas are being occupied is 
being tempered by government insistence on future settlement being 
planned, directed, and supervised. The heavy relief expenditures of the 
1930’s created a strong prejudice in official circles against settlement which 
might result in the settler’s becoming a public charge. In terms of practical 


16 This cost is for development only and does not include the cost of social services. 

7 Annual Report of Department of Mines and Natural Resources, 1955, Government 
of Manitoba, p. 29. 

8 4nnual Report of Department of Agriculture, Government of Saskatchewan, 1955, 
jos is 
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policy this means undertaking detailed soil and other surveys before open- 
ing a new region for settlement. 


In view of the restricted amount of new settlement which seems to 
be implied in the evidence presented here of the land available for settle- 
ment and the encouragement given to new settlers, it seems likely that 
in the future more emphasis will be put on ways of increasing output from 
the land now occupied for farming. The ways in which this might come 
about are our next consideration. 


IV. The Possibilities of Increased Intensity of Land Use 


There are many ways in which land use can be intensified. In the 
first chapter the process of intensification of land use was sketched in a 
general way. It is now necessary to consider what forms intensification 
may take and to what extent each form may contribute to future increases 
in production. 


The most elementary way to increase land productivity is to cultivate 
a greater area of each farm. This has been happening in recent times, but, 
just as the extension of new settlement must reach limits beyond which 
the cost of alternatives is lower, so too there are economic limits to the 
extension of cultivation. There are limits beyond which farmers will find 
that further measures to bring new land into crop production are more 
costly than applying the same amount of capital to the area already being 
cultivated. 


I. Land Improvement 


The improvement of land out of the existing area of occupied land 
is a process which has been more prominent in the areas of later settle- 
ment than in the areas which have been farmed for 50 years or more. 
The trend towards a fuller use of the occupied acreage in western Canada 
can be seen from Table 31. 


Table 31 


PERCENTAGE OF OCCUPIED LAND RECORDED AS IMPROVED 


1901-51 
Prairie region _ British Columbia 
LON eee each oles 4 te ore 5.6 333 
1) i Per ow 6 cib tan fac 23.0 20.0 
PAT Bene aes deka cease 44.9 H.0 
IS 2 Dae IR baa one 54.5 20.0 . 
CEA es oan. 54.5 Pi7A5 2) 
19S Lis Sicr Se ceypeones 57.9 24.4 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III, Trends in Canadian Agriculture. 
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In the Prairie region the improvement is taking place only in the 
northern regions where rainfall is higher. In the drier areas land improve- 
ment is unlikely to make any significant contribution to future land use. 
The maximum contribution of further improvement of the existing occupied 
land is likely to be reached when the proportion improved reaches an 
average for the Prairie region of 61%. This would mean an addition of 
about 3.8 million acres to the area of improved land.” 


In British Columbia, the contribution resulting from the use of this 
method is likely to be slight. Even if the improved land area can be in- 
creased within the next 25 years to 30% of the occupied area, this would 
mean an addition to improved acreage of only 0.3 million acres. In eastern 
Canada, further improvement is unlikely. The proportion of the occupied 
area which is improved may rise as time goes on, but the reason is likely 
to be that the land being abandoned is the kind most difficult to improve. 


The net addition from further land improvement to the existing acreage 
of occupied land in Canada is, therefore, not likely to be more than about 
four million acres. This, however, is a greater contribution to future produc- 
tion than is likely to arise from new occupation. If the total amount of 
new occupation amounts to six million acres in western Canada over the 
next 25 years, it will be extending the margin of occupation into most 
of the land which is stated to be suitable by those familiar with the land 
resources. If the new settlers are able to clear and improve 50% of this 
new land, it will add three million acres to the improved land area. 


2. Reduction in Summer Fallow 


In the Prairie region of Canada there is an area of cropland, amounting 
to over 20 million acres, which is summer fallowed each year. In the drier 
regions of the West, this is a necessary practice if moisture is to be con- 
served and land is to be kept free of weeds. However, in the northerly 
regions, known as the black and grey-wooded soil districts, summer fallow- 
ing is a form of extensive Jand use which is not necessary to good hus- 
bandry. This region has an adequate rainfall to support a form of rotation 
farming which could almost eliminate summer fallowing. Farmers are 
unlikely to adopt-such rotations, however, until food demands increase 
to levels which would justify the practice. This is one area in which the 
intensification of land use has a considerable way to go. Almost 30% of 
the improved land area in these regions was in summer fallow in 1955. 
The pressure of demand for livestock products might well reduce this 
drastically over the next 25 years. If it could be reduced by half, the area 
available for rotation farming to yield forage and grain crops would amount 
to nearly six million acres of improved land. This is almost as much as 


For the method of reaching this conclusion see p. 263, Chapter 10, on Prairie 


agriculture. 
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the total addition to the improved land area in western Canada from 1941 
tollOSit* 


3. Irrigated Land 


A substantial contribution can be made to future production through 
the more intensive use of existing irrigated lands in western Canada. The 
irrigation projects developed up to the present are being utilized in forms 
of agriculture which make poor use of the benefits of irrigation. The process 
of adjusting land use to make more intensive use of these lands is occurring 
very slowly. Demands for livestock products of the order envisaged in 
Chapter 2 are likely to encourage an increase in the rate at which land 
use is changing from grain farming toward forage and livestock production. 
The developments which are now planned will add some 800,000 acres 
to existing irrigated lands in the Prairie region. If the irrigated land in 
British Columbia is excluded from consideration on the grounds that it is 
already being farmed intensively, this will mean 1.5 million acres of land in 
irrigation projects in 1980, without any new developments being undertaken. 
The contribution to future production through the gradual intensification of 
this land will be very substantial. 


4. Fertilizer Application 


The use of fertilizer to increase crop yields and to improve pasture 
carrying capacity in Canadian agriculture is still in its infancy. Up to the 
present the only farmers who have felt that a substantial gain was obtained 
through fertilizer were those growing such intensive crops as fruits, vege- 
tables, potatoes and tobacco. The use of fertilizer for pasture improvement 
is hardly considered as practical by most farmers, and almost all of the 
grain grown in Canada comes from land on which fertilizers have never 
been used. Evidence of this can be obtained from Table 32. 


In ten years fertilizer application per acre more than doubled. When 
it is considered that the heavier rates indicated in the Maritimes and in 
Table 32 

EXPENDITURE PER IMPROVED ACRE FOR FERTILIZER 


(1949 constant dollars) 
1931 1941 1951 


Prince-Edwardelsiands 4-276 eerie 2.08 1-33 DD 
Nove Scotia and New Brunswick............. (78 1.40 2.86 
Quebeeits..) sai Soo aie eestor 0.28 0.42 0.77 
Ontario nh Aen ee Ee ee eee 0.35 0.46 1.44 
The Prairie: Provinces.2e see eee eee 0.00 0.02 0.13 
iBritish*Columbiakss om) eae er eee 0.96 1.14 1.36 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. II, using the index of fertilizer 
prices contained in Price Index Numbers of Commodities and Services Used by Farmers, 
D.B.S. Memorandum. 


For a fuller account of this development, see p. 265 (Chapter 10 on Prairie 
agriculture). 
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British Columbia arise from the production of fruits, vegetables and 
potatoes, and that in Ontario most of the application is on tobacco and 
vegetables, it is evident that fertilizers are not widely used even in areas 
where moisture limitations do not restrict their value. While many farmers 
could benefit from a fuller use of the existing knowledge about fertilizer 
use, supply of agricultural products has tended to keep ahead of demand, 
and there has been little general incentive to increase fertilizer applications. 
It is more than probable that in the future the economic return from 
fertilizer use will be sufficiently attractive to extend its use in both eastern 
and western Canada. 


5. Technological Advances in Field Crops 


In the last 25 years many advances have been made in the develop- 
ment of weed killers, in insect control, and in the control of smut, rust 
and other plant diseases. Notable advances have been made in seed selec- 
tion and in the use of registered seed varieties. The use of existing knowl- 
edge along these lines is not widespread. Apart from any new develop- 
ments, substantial gain could result from the application of present knowl- 
edge. It seems likely that in a few years a satisfactory means of controlling 
wild oats will be found. This will make a substantial difference to grain 
yields. The research and development of grain suitable for the areas of 
short growing seasons, and the development of disease-resistant varieties 
has occupied the time of many of our plant breeders. If, in the future, 
the same attention is given to pasture improvement, the livestock carrying 
capacity of eastern Canada can be increased considerably. 


6. Technology and Livestock Production 


Increases in the output of beef, hogs and livestock products per acre 
of improved land can be brought about, not only through the improvement 
of the carrying capacity of the land, but also through better breeding, 
rearing and feeding of the livestock themselves. Present knowledge in 
this area is far ahead of farming practice. There are many methods by 
which the efficiency of livestock production could be raised at present. 
As research and education are continued these methods are likely to increase 
in number and effectiveness. Better breeding, feeding, rearing and housing 
imply some deliberate planning for long-term increases in output. For 
many Canadian farmers the expectations of future demands have never 
seemed certain enough to make the investment appear worthwhile. A strong 
market will bring about the adoption of all methods which can increase 
output. 


A quantitative measure of the effects of technology is not easily found. 
Some suggestion of past trends and a consideration of future prospects 
are attempted in Chapter 4. Before passing on to this, it is worthwhile 
considering the future balance between land development and intensity 


of land use. 
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V. Land Intensity versus Land Development 


Any tendency to increase output in agriculture suggests increasing 
cost. The development of new land must be a cost-increasing factor, because 
the best land is already developed. Increases in intensity of land use must 
also imply increasing costs beyond some point where successive applications 
of labour and capital to land result in decreasing increments of output. 
But in the process of intensifying land use, the ingenuity of man has been 
applied to the task of preventing returns from diminishing and costs from 
increasing. Developments have been of two kinds. The first is the kind 
which raises output per acre without reducing labour input. and raises 
it more by value than the cost of the technique itself. Examples of such 
techniques are chemical fertilizers and weed killers, better yielding varieties 
and disease-resistant species. In the past, Canada has benefited less from 
the wide use of such techniques than from those of the second group. 
These increase output per man by replacing labour by capital in the form 
of machines which reduce costs per acre and per man. The mechanization 
of agriculture in recent times is clear testimony to this process. 


Agricultural output has been increased in the past both by pushing 
out the extensive margin of production in Western Canada and by improv- 
ing production per acre and per man in all regions. Output has been in- 
creased without increasing the cost of food production per unit in most 
instances. In Table 33 the purchasing power of agricultural products at 
wholesale is expressed relative to the general movement of all wholesale 
prices. This is a measure of the real cost to the consumer of agricultural 
products. 


Table 33 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


(1926 = 100) 
1926-30 1950-54°* 
Wheat nny statics cr eae 100 79 
Oats oc. Selena eet eee 100 85 
LE bg (aeons Blosseoniee cid cc 100 106 
FOSS certs chorea is cen 100 106 
| ESN Mie, dominate cone 100 66 
Poultivsa ncuack sey rooaece es 100 70 
Cheeses i ccs pot eta 100 138 
‘Butters ows wneascliee 100 84 
Beef een faeces avers oouvens 100 iD 


a It was not possible to compare 1926-30 with 1951-55 because annual prices of grain for 1955 were 
not available. 


SOURCE: Farm Prices, Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 
“Index of Wholesale Prices’, The Economic Annalist, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, 1956. 
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This table indicates that techniques of grain production have been 
cost reducing, largely because of substitution of machines for men in the 
production process. The purchasing power of grains is falling, because 
cheaper means of production are being found at a rate which more than 
compensates for the rising costs of increasing output. The same trend 
is found in the prices of grain-fed livestock, for example, pigs and poultry. 
Cost-reducing tendencies here have not been quite so effective because 
technology has been directed more toward field mechanization than toward 
reducing costs of rearing producing livestock. Where mechanization has 
had least effect, namely, in forage crop production and livestock breeding 
and rearing, the demand for livestock and livestock products has tended 
to go ahead of technological processes, and relative price rises have 
occurred.” 


It seems clear that if the demand for livestock and livestock products 
envisaged in Chapter 2 is to be met without incurring steeply increasing 
costs technology will have to be directed at increasing output per acre 
and future trends in mechanization will have to be sufficient to offset the 
increased labour inputs which would otherwise occur. 


It seems likely that present knowledge applied to the existing land 
area can produce more of the livestock required and that if extra costs 
is incurred it will be much less than that of land development. Canadian 
agriculture has just passed through one revolution which has been cost 
reducing. Crop production is now mechanized. In intensifying land use 
in the future, technology will continue to be applied and it can confidently 
be expected that cost-reducing techniques will be found. These will tend 
to offset the increasing costs which might otherwise result from increases 
in intensification. 


VI. The Conservation of Agricultural Resources 


The data on land use and land supply suggest that Canada is now 
pressing on the extensive margin of cultivation. It does not follow, however, 
that land as a resource is so scarce and valuable that steps must be taken 
to ensure the conservation and preservation of all agricultural land. A 
satisfactory definition of what is meant by land conservation is not easy 
to frame. In general what seems to be implied by the term is that the present 
use of land should be balanced against future uses to get the most out 
of it over a given period of time. The interpretation of what is necessary 
to meet this definition is very variable because people generally think forward 
over periods of time which vary in length. 

2 In Table 33 the rise in purchasing power of beef is influenced by the fact that 1950- 
54 was the top part of a beef price cycle. The direction of price, nevertheless, is 
upward, even though it may not be as emphatic as this index shows. It is true, of 
course. that short-run changes in demand and supply are reflected in these indexes. 
This is particularly true in the case of butter. Short-run effects have been modified 
by the use of five-year averages but they cannot be eliminated. 
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Our interpretation of the statistics on farmland and estimates of re- 
sources suitable for future use is that it will become progressively necessary 
as time passes to build up the level of productivity of agricultural land. 
It seems likely, however, that what will make this necessary is the rise in 
demand for livestock and livestock products which will make itself felt 
through the market. In other words, it will become progressively more 
profitable to maintain a higher level of productivity. 


There is nothing absolute about fertility, and no one can say what 
level of fertility is suitable or desirable. Productivity levels vary rather 
like water in a reservoir. It is drawn on when required and replaced later. 
The process has no time limit to it. There is no doubt that first settlement 
of Canadian farmland brought with it a depletion of native fertility. This 
was in the best interests of the settlers and of the nation at that time. By 
using up this fertility it was possible to establish new communities, new 
railways, new elevators and all forms of capital equipment which it would 
have taken years to build otherwise. If the first settlers had been strongly 
concerned about future land use they could not have established the rela- 
tively rich country which we live in. Land can depreciate for some time 
and then be restored to a high level of productivity without the process 
being costly. In the short run, rotation farming is a depleting and replacing 
procedure; fertility may be depleted for a period of time before land in 
the possession of the older generation passes to the new generation of 
farmers. 


What seems likely, therefore, is that land use in Canada is approaching 
a period when productivity levels will be built up, because this will be the 
most profitable way of meeting food demands. Particular concern over 
land conservation could lead to the encouragement of methods of soil 
building which might, in the end, prove more costly than letting the use 
of land be determined by the force of changes in the prices of different 
agricultural commodities. 


It seems probable that the aim of obtaining the optimum use of land 
resources will be achieved best by giving attention to research and extension 
work to increase the agricultural output of those products in most demand. 
Livestock production is a form of agricultural production which will require 
higher levels of land productivity, and so it seems that we are now moving 
into a period when the aim of conservation and the profit incentive will 
be going in the same direction. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INCREASED OUTPUT 


I. Introduction 


In the last three chapters we have reviewed past changes in agricultural 
Organization and production, estimates of the rate at which the demand 
for farm products is rising and the extent of land resources. The conclusions 
drawn from these chapters are worth reiterating. Labour as a production 
factor has been pushed and pulled out of agriculture as new techniques of 
production have developed in both agriculture and other industries. The 
use of land resources has increased in physical quantity, but at a slower 
rate than formerly. The transfer of production from one area to another 
has perhaps been more important in increasing output than have additions 
to the total physical area. Changes in the technical processes of farming 
have been largely responsible for the rate at which these transfers have 
taken place. It is clear from Chapter 1 that much of the recent increase 
in output has come about through the use of new techniques in farming 
requiring the application of more capital to a slowly expanding land area. 
At the same time economies in labour input have been sufficient to allow 
a decline in the application of this factor of production. 


A quantitative measure of increased output resulting from new tech- 
niques is more easily produced in the aggregate than for particular pro- 
cesses or for individual crops and types of animals. Up to the present no 
thorough study has been made of progress in agricultural technology. Such 
a study is a prerequisite to a much more interesting one, which would 
attempt to explain the development and innovation of technology as an 
economic activity. Schultz has pointed out that looking upon new tech- 
niques as occurrences which happen regardless of economic considerations 
has led to a serious neglect of the economic processes through which the 
techniques become part of the activity of production. * 


1T, W. Schultz, The Economic Organization of Agriculture, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1953, pp. 109-111. 
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New scientific developments are discovered through the efforts of 
scientists and engineers who do not often consider their practical applica- 
tion. In many instances the agricultural application results from the re- 
sourcefulness of a few farmers. There is no production plan for techniques, 
and there is certainly no production schedule for the rate of their adoption. 
To discuss the future effects of technology is to discuss something in which 
we have implicit faith rather than something which can be clearly planned 
and directed at a measurable rate. In farming, advances in agricultural 
technology come about through the efforts of public agencies such as the 
Science Service of the Federal Department of Agriculture and the Experi- 
mental Farms Service. New techniques are seldom patented, and every 
effort is made to make them widely known through the activities of exten- 
sion workers in the various provinces of Canada. 


When economic circumstances are suited to an innovation, there are 
few barriers to its adoption arising from competition within agriculture. 
Whereas in some industries new methods are not adopted until existing 
machinery is fully depreciated, obsolescence is no restriction on the rate 
of adoption in agriculture because it is made up of thousands of small 
producers who are highly competitive with one another. This competition 
makes the adoption of a new technique by each producer necessary for 
economic survival. A clear illustration of this is to be found in the rate 
at which farming in Canada became mechanized. The response has been 
slow only in areas where there are institutional barriers to the reorganiza- 
tion required. The obstructions have not come from the competitive struc- 
ture of the industry itself. The same is true of many of the other techniques 
which are now available to farmers. It is institutional rigidity which ob- 
structs the rate of technological change. 


With complete confidence we put forward the proposition that even 
though little can be predicted about the future development of new tech- 
niques much can be expected from an increase in the extent to which exist- 
ing techniques are used. Recent technological advances have been many, 
and, in the last 15 years, farm production has improved in efficiency at 
an astonishing rate. The technological changes which brought this about 
are far from being fully applied. With knowledge already at hand it will 
take years, perhaps decades, to put into practice all that is already known. 

The over-all increase in the volume of agricultural production in the 
last 25 years appears to be between 30% and 40%.’ Between the average 
of the years 1926-30 and that of 1951-55 the prices of farm products 
at wholesale, relative to all commodities at wholesale, rose very slightly.* 


? The index of physical volume of production based on 1935-39 produces an increase 
of 38% between then and the average of the years 1947-55. If farm cash income 
is deflated and put on a base at 1926, no increase is apparent until 1939, and the 
increase from 1926 to the average of the years 1947-55 is also 38%. 

* Agricultural prices were 5% above the level of all wholesale prices in 1926-29 and 
14% in 1951-55 relative to 1926= 100. 
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When short-run effects are allowed for, there appears to be no general 
rise in the relative prices of agricultural products: Over the period since 
1939, in which almost all of the increase in output was experienced, the 
mcrease in improved land area was 13%. Thus, per acre of improved 
land, there has been a net increase in productivity of about 22%. As many 
of the new acres which came into agriculture over this period would be 
relatively unproductive, the increase in some areas must have been much 
greater. Regional changes in land productivity are given in Table 34. 


Table 34 


CHANGES IN THE PRODUCTIVITY OF IMPROVED LAND 
PER ACRE BY PROVINCES, 1935-39 TO 1947-55 


(percentages) 


Region Change in index Change in acreage Increase in 
of production of improved land productivity 
per acre 
IPrinceiedward island). 2 ).ccca asi sa: 40.0 —16.0 67.0 
IN OV AR SCO CLARRIE ao ctetsyii sellers vious ocd oma 8.6 —20.0 14.0 
ING WB CUMG WIC Ka drat ats eit gondle o, eicl ante « 24.0 —25.0 65.0 
(QUE eh. s Hold Geo ASL CRE OR eon ee 28.0 —18.0 56.0 
CONUATIONM IRE Ls crs ns a toca 24.0 — 4.0 29.0 
ihe PratrievRegion.. 0. ss sales oes Sp210) +20.0 21-0 
Britishv@olimbiaray «ac gra chine Astras nes 37.0 +63.0 —15.0 
GanaGaer aie ees clas coe lechs ates 38.0 +13.0 220) 
N.B. Land changes are measured from the 1931 census to the 1951 census. No data are 


available for improved land in farms in Eastern Canada for 1936. The differences in 
land area between 1931 and 1936 were thought to be slight enough to make no material 
difference to the measurements. 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics and Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III. 


In Quebec and the Maritimes the withdrawal from agriculture of the 
poorest farms has resulted in a considerable rise in the average productivity 
per improved acre. This comes about more because the poor land has been 
removed than because of a rise in output. In fact the farms withdrawn 
contributed little production and pulled down the average level of pro- 
ductivity in 1935-39. Their removal from agriculture has therefore raised 
the average level. On the other hand, the land added in British Columbia 
has been in areas more distant from centres of population, and is used 
less intensively than the fruit and vegetable land which made up a sub- 
stantial part of the total in the 1930's. Because of this the average level 
of productivity per improved acre is now lower. There is no doubt that 
the absolute increases in the level of production have been substantial in 
all provinces except Nova Scotia. While it is true that the 1930’s are a poor 
base for comparisons of the kind produced in Table 33, a suitable index 
is not available for an earlier period. The deflated series of farm cash income 
would lead one to suspect that the average 1926-30 level of production was 
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only about 4% higher than the average of 1935-39, and, therefore, these 
figures would stand as increases over the last 25 years. 


The increase in the physical volume of production of 22% per acre of 
improved land has come about in three ways. There has been some increase 
in crop yields per acre, some increase in the production of livestock and 
livestock products per breeding unit on farms, and some change in certain 
regions toward products of a higher value, for example, the increase in 
tobacco acreage in Ontario, or in the sugar beet acreage in Alberta. 


Statistical measurement of the extent to which productivity has in- 
creased from each of these three sources is rather difficult with the data 
available on Canadian agriculture. In view of the importance of technology 
in increasing output, however, some attempt should be made to illustrate 
the extent of the process. The discussion will be divided into three parts in 
order to illustrate the relative emphasis of changes in technology in recent 
years. Cereals are sufficiently important to production to warrant considera- 
tion by themselves; other field crops will be discussed as a second group; 
livestock and livestock products also provide a suitable group for discussion. 


HI. Cereals 


The average yields in Canada of the major grains, wheat, oats and 
barley, are really a reflection of the yields of grain in the Prairie Provinces, 
because a very large part of the grain is produced in that region. Fluctua- 
tions from year to year in yields per acre in the Prairie Provinces are very 
great, but, even when these are overlooked, it is difficult to suggest that 
there is a trend upward in the yield per acre of any one of the three major 
grains (see Table 35). 


Table 35 


LONG-TERM AND FIVE-YEAR AVERAGE YIELDS OF THE 
MAJOR GRAINS, THE PRAIRIE REGION 1908-55 


(bu. per acre) 


Average Wheat Oats Barley 
1911-15 RAE daca oer 20.7 41.0 29.3 
1996220 Nees. ee eee 1322 30.5 21.9 
192 1225) heh vee seers 16.4 31.4 24.8 
1926230)? cacrpincritierc cleo 18.1 29.5 23.9 
193035 Aeron ctee: (A 23:91 il? 
1936-40 See ce ttaise set 23.4 19.8 
19AIEAS “Deine ys Nie 33.7 26.1 
NOAG-SO4? Fase terete 1Sea 28.5 21.9 
19512555 ar cee Cee 21.4 39.1 28.4 
1908255", eRe ee eas 16.4 31.4 23.8 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. I and Supp. 
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These figures do suggest, however, that the native fertility of the virgin 
soil, which contributed to the high yields of the early years, may have been 
replaced in the latter part of the period by techniques which have prevented 
the fall in yield which would otherwise have taken place. The yields of 
grain on the Prairies are very dependent on growing conditions, and in this 
respect, the exceptional growing conditions of the 1951-55 period are re- 
flected in high average yields for wheat and barley in that period. Even so, 
they are not significantly higher than in the 1911-15 period, when native 
fertility was making its maximum contribution. The effects of better seed, 
better cultivation and better timing of cultivation practices have been to 
prevent yields from falling, rather than to bring about increases. More 
malting barley is now grown in western Canada, and this has a higher value 
per acre; the general quality of feed grains is higher, and it is freer of weed 
seeds. More feed is, therefore, being produced per acre without much 
change in yields. 


The emphasis has been on output per man on the prairie belt of west- 
ern Canada, and not on output per acre. Increases in productivity, there- 
fore, are the most difficult type to trace and quantify. The rapidity with 
which seeding and harvesting can be accomplished will probably reduce 
the risk of lower yields and poor quality. On the other hand, machine cul- 
tivation may have counteracted the effects of technological improvement to 
some extent. When the emphasis is on output per man, quick methods will 
be tolerated and land will be wasted in the process of covering large areas. 
Higher yields may be dissipated in more waste and less thoroughness be- 
cause, to the worker, what matters is the amount of grain in total, not the 
land area from which he harvests it. 


In actual fact there has been little conscious effort on the part of farm- 
ers in the Prairie region to raise the yield of grain per acre. Evidence of 
the effects of fertilizer on test plots is available in each of the three pro- 
vinces, and it would seem to suggest that yields can be increased by as 
much as 30%, with a tendency toward greater increases in the northerly 
humid areas owing to prevailing moisture conditions. By the use of fer- 
tilizer and many of the other practices which produce higher yields, the 
average yield of all grains in western Canada could be raised. 


Until the present, the major influences causing an increase in the index 
of physical volume of production in the Prairie region have been the low 
level of yields in the 1935-39 period and the effect of higher value crops 
such as flax and sugar beets. Along with these the cultural practices which 
have been applied have prevented yields from falling as virgin fertility has 
been used up. 

In eastern Canada, on the other hand, increases in cereal production 
per acre are more noticeable. The data on yields suggest an increase in 
Ontario of about 20% for oats and 13% for barley over the last 20 years. 
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In Quebec oat yields may be about 10% higher and barley yields 4%, 
while in the Maritimes there has been slightly more than a 20% increase 
in both of these crops. Moreover, there has been a noticeable shift toward 
mixtures of oats and barley, producing a higher yield per acre and an ab- 
solute gain in output over the combined yield of each grown separately. 
The yield per acre of mixed grains is now about 25% higher in Ontario 
and the Maritimes and 15% higher in Quebec than it was some 20 years 
ago. Declining fertility and the effects of the corn borer had resulted in falls 
in yield of corn in Ontario from about 60 bushels per acre in the early 
1900’s to 40 bushels in the middle 1920’s. As yield declined, acreage 
dropped. After the recent war, however, Ontario corn growers began using 
hybrid corn and applying more fertilizer; as a result yields rose again from 
an average of 45 bushels per acre in 1941-45 to 58 bushels per acre in 
1951-55. Acreage rose also by about two-thirds, to reach a level of 0.5 
million acres. 


There is enough evidence here to suggest that the use of fertilizer and 
of improved varieties of grain is having decided effects on feed grain yields 
in eastern Canada. A continuation of these processes, along with a tendency 
to concentrate the production of feed grains on the areas best suited to the 
purpose, makes it seem likely that the output of feed grains from eastern 
Canada could easily increase by 20% in the next 25 years, without any 
change in acreage. Further shifts in grain acreage to western Canada will 
probably occur, however, and, on the land remaining in grain in the East, 
yields may rise at a faster rate than is evident from recent experience. 


HII. Other Field Crops 


Substantial increases in yields have been obtained in crops with a high 
value per acre, such as market garden crops, potatoes and tobacco. Knowl- 
edge about fertilizer application on the potato crop and the use of dusts and 
sprays to control insect diseases, along with attention to disease-resistant 
varieties, have produced astonishing results. And yet there is plenty of 
evidence from practices now established in the United States that the eco- 
nomic limits of such measures are far from being reached. The average 
yield of potatoes per acre in the United States at the present time is about 
30 to 40 bushels above the average yield in Canada. We can therefore as- 
sume that yields of potatoes will continue to rise for some time to come. 
Yield increases in potatoes are shown in Table 36. 


Table 36 
AVERAGE POTATO YIELD, 1935-39 AND 1951-55 


(bu. per acre, selected provinces) 


New Brunswick P.E.I. Ontario B.C. 
Avera seal 935239) a mito: cutis he aaa eet 173 180. 95 179 
IAVETASEMLOS 1S SAIN em ee ee 270 255 184 263 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. I. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INCREASED OUTPUT 


Production of fodder crops such as hay, silage, and pasture has never 
received the technical attention in Canada which it has had in countries 
where land is scarcer and rainfall is more evenly distributed. There is a 
great deal of knowledge now available about grassland farming, but com- 
paratively little of it is applied to the grasslands of Canada. Until the pre- 
sent, there has been no great demand to increase the carrying capacity of 
grassland, because enough was available to produce livestock and livestock 
products in quantities surplus to domestic requirements. 


No change is apparent in the yield of hay and silage harvested per 
acre over the last 20 years. Declines in fertility on permanent grasslands 
and on rotational pastures have been prevented through the use of better 
practices. In addition, the nutritive quality of pastures and hay has been 
raised by including more legumes in grass mixtures. More nutritious feed 
has been produced from the same yield per acre and, in this way, greater 
livestock carrying capacity has been provided. A considerable amount of 
mechanization has been introduced in both silage and hay making. This 
has allowed these crops to be made in a much better condition; the loss of 
nutrients through poor weather gave much poorer quality crops 20 years 
ago than is common today, even in the worst seasons. 


Pasturing is regarded in Canadian agriculture as the least intensive 
method of using land. However, in some areas where land values are high, 
fertilizer, better seed mixtures and even irrigation have been used to raise the 
carrying capacity. Attention has been paid to shorter term rotations for 
pasture, to producing a higher quality grass, to rates of grazing and to con- 
trolled grazing using electric fences. Nevertheless, the need for such prac- 
tices has hardly been felt in most areas of Canada until the present. 


IV. Livestock and Livestock Products 


Although the effect of technological improvements is more readily 
discernible in crop production than in livestock production, there is almost 
as much statistical evidence for livestock as there is for crops. The evidence 
indicates that improvements in livestock production have been as effective in 
raising production levels as they have been in crops. There is one major 
difference: the changes in crop production often did more to raise output per 
man than output per acre, whereas those in livestock production have been 
aimed at increases in output per unit of livestock. Labour-saving techniques 
have been less effective. An aggregate measure of the improvement in 
output which has taken place is given in Table 37. 


The gain in livestock production per animal unit on farms is about 
24%, compared to the increase in all output of 22% per improved acre. 
Livestock production per improved acre rose by 19% between the two 
periods indicated in the table. Although gains in livestock production are 
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Table 37 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF OUTPUT — LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTS AND ANIMAL UNITS ON FARMS 


(index number: 1935-39 and 1951-55, 1935-39 = 100) 


Animal units on farms Production of livestock 


(excl. horses) and livestock products 
Average: 1935-39... (0 <= :i:5.. 6 mene 100 100 
1951 Sacceis cee-n cee 6 eee 97 131 
19520 eee ne DA ote 107 134 
[OSS eset ecko eee eden 110 129 
oy OE EOS eco oc dao 114 137 
TOSS: aaah teen caetercte Skcrme eric tele 118 144 
Average 1951-55 neces ees our 109 135 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S., Livestock and Animal Product Statistics and from special 
tabulation of the production index made by D.B.S. for the Commission. 

not quite as large as in crop production, an increase of this amount is 

ample proof of technological change. 

In some specific forms of livestock production new techniques have 
been more effective than in others. The poultry industry has progressed 
in efficiency at a rate probably unequalled by any other sector of the agri- 
cultura! industry. The most outstanding evidence of this is the rate at which 
egg production per hen has increased (Table 38). 


Table 38 


ANNUAL EGG PRODUCTION PER HEN 
Egg production 


Year per hen 
1935-39 v.23. cae eee 110 
19AT ck aca yee ra eee 1462 
OAS os rn ee eee ee 150 
1949. es eee eee 148 
1950s Eee. eae 151 
|W Mores eee, Seat Re Oe ee oe 162> 
O52 oe a tac ee Oe ee sae 180 
19537, h Aes cow heme ocr mantels 186 
LOSA ea ire hts ce a 170" 
LOSS Aes ee eee 171 


a Average annual production per 100 layers. 
b Average annual production per 100 hens over 6 months. 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Memorandum on Production of Eggs. 


There has been a great deal of scientific work done in the breeding, 
rearing and feeding of poultry. Poultry production has been shifting gradu- 
ally from a supplementary operation on almost every farm to a specialized 
operation on farms where up-to-date equipment for the purpose has been 
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installed. Specialization has reached the point where large-scale com- 
mercial hatcheries have replaced the broody hen. Scientific breeding has 
produced special egg-laying cross-breeds with great vigour and now hybrids 
with even greater vigour are being developed. As a result, striking increases 
have been obtained in the rate of laying, in eggs produced per unit of feed 
input, and in the earliness with which laying birds mature. Electric lights 
are now used to encourage egg laying in the winter. The use of antibiotics 
and minerals in prepared feeds is now common, and many drugs and inocu- 
lants are available to control poultry diseases which previously reduced or 
wiped out many flocks every year. 


The industry now uses much better housing facilities for egg produc- 
tion. This is partly the result of scientific study and partly because of the 
greater degree of specialization which has come about. Insulated buildings 
with controlled ventilation and heating have minimized losses and increased 
the rate of growth of chickens. Mechanization has been introduced in auto- 
matic waterers, feeders, egg collectors, egg washers and graders, and in 
litter removal. 


The experience in egg production in the United States is sufficient 
indication that such processes as are now used in Canada can be continued 
with increased effect. In 1954 and 1955 egg production per hen in the 
United States was 190 eggs per year, a rise of 17% from 1947. In the same 
period the increase in Canada was 15%. It has been assumed that an 
increase in the rate of lay can continue to 1980, when it may have reached 
a level about 50% higher than that prevailing at present. 


Poultry meat production has increased sharply also, especially in recent 
years. The upward trend in production has been caused in part by the 
swing toward commercial broiler production of chickens and turkeys in the 
last 10 to 15 years. People now demand a lighter, smaller and more tender 
chicken than formerly. Feeding to a lower weight has produced an optimum 
relationship between weight-growth and feed intake. No measures of the 
efficiency of feed intake are generally available, but specific instances are 
numerous enough to make one feel assured that the economy in feed has 
been large. 


Technological improvements have increased the efficiency of milk 
production to a degree which, while it still leaves much to be desired in 
relation to yields in some other countries, is nevertheless quite substantial. 
Much of the increase in milk production per cow has come about on farms 
producing for the fluid market, but producers of milk for processing are 
also getting higher yields per cow. Some of the improvement has come 
from better feeding practices and better quality feeds, but there are many 
other contributing factors. The yield per cow has gone up from just over 
4,000 pounds per year to 5,216 pounds between the average of the 1935-39 
period and 1955, an increase of about 29%. The average yield per cow 
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in the United States now stands at 500-600 pounds higher than the Cana- 
dian average, but some European countries have average yields more than 
1,000 pounds higher. There seems good reason to believe that improve- 
ments in milk yields will continue at a rate close to the long-run trend of 
about 65 pounds per cow per year. In the United States the long-run in- 
crease has been about 70 pounds per year. If an increase of 65 pounds 
per cow per year is maintained in Canada, a yield of almost 7,000 pounds 
per cow would be reached by 1980. There are many herds in the country 
at present in which the average yield is in excess of this level. 


Input-output relationships in meat production are not so easily pro- 
duced as they are for eggs and milk. There is greater statistical difficulty 
in separating data in a fashion which would give some measure of the in- 
crease in output per unit of breeding stock general enough to produce a 
measure of the gain in efficiency over all of Canada. Individual farm data 
are available, and experimental farms have records which show what can be 
done in increasing output per unit of feed, or in raising the size of litters of 
pigs and reducing the mortality rate among young stock. Such data, how- 
ever, often seem so spectacular in relation to the average achievement under 
commercial conditions that they cannot be used for projections. Their 
greatest value is to illustrate the possible as compared to the actual and to 
act as a yardstick of how great an increase can be achieved. 


There are better guides to the rate of increase in the efficiency 
of production of hogs than there are for the production of beef and veal. 
Some indication can be gained from a comparison of the number of hogs 
on farms at June 1 each year with the total output of pork and lard. This 
is a crude input-output relationship. It is, however, the best that can be 
produced from the existing statistics. The result of converting these figures 
to index numbers is given in Table 39. 


Table 39 


NUMBER OF HOGS ON FARMS AT JUNE 1 AND OUTPUT 
OF PORK AND LARD 


Number of hogs Output of pork Output per 


on farms and lard hog on farms 
Aetagve 19352390 mars meee eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Averagenl9s=55.)0 ae ee 133.6 166.0 123.8 


These data suggest that there has been an increase of just under 24% 
in the output of pork and lard per hog carried on farms over the last 16 
years. Variations from year to year have been quite great, but the average 
rate of increase is about 1.5% per year. This is the rate which has been 
used in making forecasts. 
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The increase in output per animal on farms is the result of raising 
more pigs per litter and having more sows bear two litters per year. Much 
more can still be done in both of these directions. The average number of 
pigs saved per sow farrowing in Canada is still only about 7.5. Some breed- 
ers can often obtain nine, and there is no sound reason why this could not 
become the level for the majority of breeders. Electric brood lamps and 
similar devices, in better buildings, should do much to increase both the 
number of pigs per litter and the number of sows having two litters. It is 
mainly in the Prairie Provinces that the number of sows with only one 
litter per year is substantial, but what is required there is a consideration 
of pig production as a permanent and substantial source of farm cash in- 
come. Up to the present time many Prairie farmers have considered it to 
be an in-and-out proposition. A substantial market rising steadily should 
do much to increase the efficiency of hog production in the future. It is 
with a feeling that we err on the low side that we put forward a rate of 
increase of 1.5% per annum in the output of pork and lard per hog on 
farms. 


A calculation for beef and veal production similar to that for hog 
production gave about the same result. The number of pounds of beef and 
veal per unit of cattle on farms at June 1 increased by 26% from the aver- 
age of 1935-39 to the average of 1951-55. Less assurance is felt about 
this measure, however, because the cycles in production are greater for 
beef cattle than they are for hogs. 


In each example of the gains in efficiency in livestock production the 
rate of increase which is produced from the crude statistical data is better 
than 1% per year, and more likely over 1.5%. Such increases are used 
in measuring future production requirements because it seems reasonably 
certain, in view of the room to apply existing techniques and knowledge, 
let alone what might yet be devised, that productivity increases in the 
future will be at least as rapid as those of recent years. 


V. Labour Productivity 


Increases in output have been produced through the application of 
better techniques with a declining labour force. Output per man has in- 
creased, therefore, at a faster rate than both output per acre and output 
per unit of capital. Labour efficiency has been so increased that an astonish- 
ing rise in productivity has come about. A true reflection of the gain in 
labour productivity cannot be obtained from a movement in the index of 
the physical volume of production. This is a measure of gross production 
which does not allow for the fact that today, and increasingly, agricultural 
production results from a substantial use of production requisites obtained 
from other industries. Some concept of the value added within agriculture 
itself is necessary before a true measure of the increase can be found. It is 
also necessary to remember that the number of working hours per man 
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has been steadily declining, so that the comparison which truly reflects 
productivity increases is that of net value added per man-hour. The pro- 
gress which has been made in this direction is shown in Table 40. 


Table 40 
LABOUR PRODUCTIVITY IN AGRICULTURE 
(1935-39 average = 100) 
I I 
Gross Domestic Product? Gross Physical Product 
per man-hour per man-hour 

AVerave926-30 Ree ee ee 110 N.A. 
INMIEVHE MCB OIG 6b .4's ag boec dose booe 100 100 

TOA Gi eee ee A epee ee 129 142 

194 T Ree ees ae ee ee 121 145 

1948 See See ee 142 158 

1949 creck, ets toe RE eee 142 161 

LOS One: cica ee ree eee 147 194 

UID a IRS are St ate WR oS Sa Mi i 202 242 

1952: Se eee eed See 222 259 

1953 ge ya: 218 248 

1954 2 eee ee ae 169 181 

1955 % ah eee ee 220 248 
Ayetage: 1951-55. ace ate ee eee ee 207 236 
Average: 1947-55 5%.. see eaten en ee 176 204 


4 The Gross Domestic Product is the total value of the output of the products 
and services minus the cost of materials. 


SOURCE: Column I estimated by Department of Trade & Commerce, unpublished data. 


Column II derived by dividing D.B.S. series on physical volume of production as 
published in the Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics by Trade & Commerce 
estimates on man-hours of work in agriculture. 


The indications from this table are that productivity of labour has 
increased by about 75% between the prewar period and the present time, 
and that the volume of output per man has actually increased by 100% 
owing to the increased use by agriculture of production factors which origi- 
nate outside the industry. If a longer series is taken to allow for the low 
level of agricultural output in the 1935-39 period, productivity per man 
has probably risen by about 60% (with the average of 1926-30 as 100, 
G.D.P. per man equals 158 in the average of the 1947-55 period). In 25 
years this is a simple increase of 2.4%. In actual fact most of the increase 
took place in the period after 1941, and more particularly after 1946. It is 
in large part due to the mechanical revolution in agriculture in this period. 
It seems quite evident, nevertheless, that very substantial increases in output 
are possible in the next 25 years with a labour force which is considerably 
smaller than that of 1955 and allowing for the fact that the working week 
will gradually become shorter. 


TECHNOLOGY AND INCREASED OUTPUT 


VI. Some Observations on Technology and Output in the Future 


As is suggested at the beginning of this chapter, technological change 
takes place rather erratically and in a fashion which cannot be predicted. 
It is surely true, however, that better levels of education can be expected 
in all sectors of the economy in the future. The young farmer today is eager 
to adopt modern techniques and to find means of mechanizing production 
processes. The technical means available to the alert producer for increasing 
production, if applied generally throughout the industry, could probably 
raise production to levels sufficient to meet most of our demands for food 
25 years from now, without new techniques or new labour-saving devices. 
The agricultural extension services available in each of the provinces will 
become increasingly effective throughout the 25 years, as the adoption of 
better techniques becomes more and more profitable. 


In the next chapter the modest assumption is made that technology 
will continue to increase productivity at a rate in the future similar to that 
of the last 10 or 15 years. A rate much faster than this would probably 
come about if some of the institutional rigidities could be removed. Some 
of the difficulties in the way of increased productivity are the obstacles in 
the way of reorganization of farm boundaries and capital rationing which 
impedes the rate of adoption of changes requiring substantial long-term 
investments by farm producers. An additional problem is the disseminating 
of technical knowledge widely and quickly. 


Even this crude survey of technological potentialities seems to point 
to the conclusion that the means of increasing productivity per acre without 
meeting increasing costs per unit of output in the long run are within the 
reach of many agricultural producers today. The examples cited in this 
chapter suggest that the greatest increases have come about in the most 
intensive forms of farming. Yield increases are more spectacular in potato 
and tobacco production than they are in the production of oats and barley; 
milk and egg production have increased more spectacularly than beef pro- 
duction. The reason this has been so is that the area of land best suited to 
the more intensive forms of production is much more restricted than the 
area which can be used in the extensive types of farming. Attention has 
been given to reducing the labour input in the more extensive forms of 
farming, and this will continue to be the case. In the future, as the demand 
for food rises, the extensive forms of farming such as the raising of feeder 
cattle and the growing of feed grains may become more intensive because 
the techniques by which output per acre can be increased are known and 
available, while new farming land will be costly and will yield less pro- 
fitable results. 


OF 
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PROSPECTIVE CHANGES 
IN THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURE, 1955-80 


I. Trends in Output 


I. Volume and Nature of Output 


The emphasis on livestock production in Canadian agriculture is 
expected to increase considerably. In the period 1951-55 the proportion 
of cash income which came from livestock and livestock products was 
53.1%. Our demand analysis suggests that the main source of future 
markets for Canadian agricultural producers is the domestic market and 
that this will be shaped by the rate of growth in the population and the 
rise in real incomes per capita. For some time to come and probably, in 
fact, for the next 25 years, technology is likely to effect increases in output 
per man at a faster rate in grain production than in livestock production. 
This will mean a slower rise in grain prices than in livestock and livestock 
product prices, and this, combined with the rising volume of demand for 
livestock and livestock products, would suggest that even by 1965 the 
proportion of cash income coming from livestock and livestock products 
will have risen considerably above the 1951-55 level. A further implica- 
tion of our analysis is that in the 1965-80 period this proportion will rise 
steeply and that by 1980 even the Prairie region will be dependent on 
livestock and livestock products as the major source of farm income. In 
the 1951-55 period, in the Prairie region, the proportion of cash income 
represented by livestock and livestock products was 34.5% compared with 
21.4% in the 1926-30 period. 

The direction of agricultural output suggested by our analysis is 
brought out in Table 41. 

It can be seen from this table that up to the present the physical 


volume of livestock and livestock products has increased at a rate which 
closely parallels the rate of growth in the population. Between now and 
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Table 41 


PHYSICAL VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL OUTPUT 
Past trends and future estimates 
(average of 1935-39 = 100) 


1935-39 1947-55 1955 1965 1980 


: average average 
1. Index of physical volume 


BE CT UNOUEI UR somicgcas (pak Sule, Gc, wide a 100.0 IBSe5 151.0 172.0 232.0 


2. Index of physical volume 
livestock and livestock products 
OULDUL PAR a mnie ke coke ee. 100.0 127.4 137.4 180.0 265.0 


3. Index of population growth........ 100.0 127.0 141.0 177.0 242.0 


SOURCE: 1. D.B.S.. Quarterly Bulletin of Statistics for 1935-39 and 1947-55; 1965 and 1980 estim- 
ates made by Commission staff. 


2. Data for 1935-39 and 1947-55 specially compiled for the Commission by D.B.S.; 
1965 and 1980 estimates made by Commission staf. 


3. Data for 1935-39 and 1947-55 are D.B.S. Population Estimates; 1965 and 1980 estim- 
ates made by Commission stait. 

1965 this development is expected to continue, but while in recent years 
the rate of increase in population has tended to keep ahead of that in 
livestock production, so that domestic requirements in the 1951-55 period 
were being met out of production previously exported, it is suggested that 
in the future livestock production will need to increase at a faster rate 
than population. The analysis also assumes that aside from some export 
of specialty cuts of hog meats to the United States livestock and livestock 
products will be consumed in the domestic market. 


On the other hand, it is expected that the growth in the physical 
volume of total agricultural output will expand at a slightly slower rate 
in the future than the rate at which the population increases. The reason 
for this is that livestock production, being a more roundabout form of 
agricultural production, will absorb a larger proportion of the output of 
grain. It has been the influence of grain production which has kept the 
rate of increase in agricultural production ahead of population growth 
in the past. In the absence of any strong guidance on future exports 
of agricultural products, the assumptions built into the physical volume 
indexes for 1965 are those derived from the analysis of Chapter 2. They 
include assumptions that wheat exports will rise slowly, if at all, but that 
they are unlikely to fall; that malting barley will continue to find export 
markets; that other grain exports are sufficiently uncertain to warrant 
omitting them from considerations on production shifts; that meat exports, 
other than specialty cuts of hog meat, are not likely; and finally, that ex- 
ports of other agricultural products will remain substantially the same 
as at present. Should these assumptions prove wrong, the cumulative effects 
would raise the index of physical volume of all agricultural output by the 
amount of the feed grain exports, and the livestock and livestock product 
index would be increased by the development of hog exports. In this event, 
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the index of physical volume of production would rise faster than popula- 
tion increased, but livestock and livestock products would still dominate 
it and they would still be the major source of cash income in all regions 
of Canada. 


Within this general pattern the emphasis in output will be on the 
production of meat, in the form of beef animals, hogs and poultry. Sub- 
stantial increases in egg production will be required, whereas the increase 
in milk output is expected to be relatively moderate. The quantitative 
estimates of the shifts in total domestic requirements were shown in Table 
13 but are reproduced here for convenience in Table 42. 


Table 42 


TRENDS IN DOMESTIC REQUIREMENTS FOR LIVESTOCK 


PRODUCTS 
(average of 1951-55 =100) 

1965 1980 

Red: meats ii..< Se Saye aor oe 140 218 
Poultry meat: 22. eee ee aoe 136 214 
is Re erry A Hn Monte moat a cl DAR dX 143 231 
Dairy products:.2 eee ee eee eee 129 168 
Total livestock and livestock products..... 138 204 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Livestock and Animal Product Statistics, 1951-55 and special calculation on 
total index made for Commission by D.B.S. Both 1965 and 1980 are Commission 
estimates. 


The importance of hogs and beef cattle in the increased production 
of livestock and livestock products is sufficient to suggest that in the 
output pattern of the future, meat animals will make up an increasing share 
of farm income. Poultry and eggs are likely to increase in volume to a degree 
sufficient to maintain their importance as a source of income, but dairy 
products will decline in relative importance. 


The tendency for the domestic market to absorb an increasing pro- 
portion of the total production is likely to become more pronounced as 
the 25-year period passes. This is also an underlying assumption of output 
predictions. It is pointed out in Chapter 1 that recent changes in the pattern 
of agricultural exports show a considerable increase in the proportion 
represented by coarse grains and a considerable decrease in the proportion 
represented by livestock and livestock products. The proportion of all 
agricultural production exported has been maintained in recent years, 
however, at the same level as 25 years ago. The analysis of Chapter 2 
Suggests that a considerable part of the export of coarse grains in recent 
years was due to circumstances of a short-run nature. If this is the Case: 
then the proportion of agricultural production exported in the future will 
decline. The composition of agricultural exports is expected to change so 
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that the proportion represented by livestock and livestock products (16% 
in 1951-55) will decline further and the proportion from wheat will rise 
(47% in 1951-55). Should the assumptions regarding export markets be in 
error, it is still likely that the total of all agricultural exports will decline 
as a proportion of agricultural output, because of the large increase expected 
in the domestic population. 


Agricultural output is expected to increase in total by about 68% 
from the average output level of the period 1947-55 to 1980. If the pro- 
portion of exports is to be maintained, they will have to increase in volume 
by more than this amount, because the increase in output of 68% is pre- 
dicated on a decrease in coarse grain and livestock exports. At the moment 
it is difficult to envisage such an increase in the volume of any of the major 
agricultural exports. It therefore seems highly probable that a greater volume 
of agricultural production will be sold in the domestic market and that 
the trend in this direction will increase as time goes by. 


The only item in the livestock and livestock product group for which 
exports are expected to continue is pork. In the 1951-55 period net exports 
of pork represented 5% of production. On the assumption that some in- 
crease can be expected in the market for the specialty cuts of hog meat 
sold in the United States, but that no other market is sufficiently evident to 
be considered, exports would decline to 4% of production by 1965 and 
3% by 1980. Net exports of poultry, eggs, beef, and cheese are already 
almost at zero, and there is no evidence to suggest that any markets other 
than the domestic one can open up for these products. 


In crop production, a decline in the importance of exports is also 
considered likely. Coarse grain exports for feed are unlikely to grow at 
the rate at which domestic disappearance will rise as the consumption 
of meats and poultry products increases. Our assumption is that they will 
decline absolutely as well as relatively when compared with the 1951-55 
period, in which exports of barley have been extraordinarily high. 


2. Regional Specialization in Production 


It can be expected that Ontario and the Prairie region will maintain 
their prominence as suppliers of agricultural products. It is suggested in 
Chapter 3 that a considerable amount of intensification of land use is 
possible in the Prairie region of Canada and that land available for future 
settlement lies almost entirely in that region. The production potential of 
the Prairie region is considerably in excess of that of any other region in 
Canada. It seems very probable that the proportion of all agricultural 
production which comes from that region will rise at an increasing rate 
throughout the period of the next 25 years. 


Regional specialization of production is unlikely to shift in directions 
which are not already evident. All regions now obtain a greater proportion 
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of income from livestock than they did 25 years ago. The direction of 
future consumption patterns, and the assumptions made about export 
markets, suggest that this will become increasingly the case. The trends 
in the past are all likely to become more emphatic as the next 25 years 
pass. It seems probable that the future production of processed milk pro- 
ducts will become more and more centred in Quebec, and that beef cattle 
finishing may become increasingly common in eastern Canada. Poultry 
farming will become more specialized, and the centre of this specialization 
will probably remain in Ontario. Quebec, however, may produce an in- 
creasing share of the total of eggs and poultry as the period progresses, 
especially if freight assistance on grain is continued. The Prairie region 
will become the most prominent producer of livestock, in the form of beef 
and hogs. At the moment, that region produces a slightly greater share 
of the beef than Ontario, but not a greater share of the hogs. The share 
of beef production coming from the Prairie region is likely to increase 
after 1965, and that of hogs is likely to rise before that date. By 1965 
more hogs will be produced in the Prairie region than in any other region 
of Canada. 


Cattle and hogs are now the major source of income in Ontario and, 
in Quebec and the Maritimes, they have recently become as important as 
dairy products. In the Prairie region, grain production, which provided 
77% of the farm cash income in 1926-30 and 63% in 1951-55, may fall 
to below half of the farm income of the region as the demand for livestock 
strengthens. In British Columbia, the main contributors to cash income 
in the past have been dairy products, poultry and poultry products, and 
fruits and vegetables. At the present time dairy production is the most 
important source of income, but it is followed closely by the other two. 
In the future the pattern of specialization may maintain this situation, 
largely because dairy production will be mainly the production of fresh 
milk for direct human consumption. 


Il. The Organization of the Farm Business 
I. Land Area 


In Chapter 3 the nature and extent of the land which will be available 
for farming in the future was considered. It was concluded that the amount 
of new land which will likely be brought into agriculture in the next 25 
years is not large. It is now necessary to consider what this implies about 
the nature of farm production and organization. The first part of this 
chapter shows clearly that in the future the farms in all regions of Canada 
are likely to become more concerned with the production of livestock and 
livestock products. The production requirements must be linked to existing 
trends in the general organization of farm businesses to test the feasibility 
of producing the estimated volume of production suggested by the trends 
in demand. | 
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The first assumption is that the only new land which will be brought 
into farms is that which is now considered suitable for agricultural settle- 
ment. In Chapter 3 this is estimated at a total of six million acres. In what 
follows it is assumed that this amount of land will be added to farms by 
1980. In the absence of any clear guides as to the rate of settlement, it is 
assumed that between 1951 and 1965 as much land will be settled as 
between 1965 and 1980. 


The second assumption is that land will continue to go out of agri- 
culture in eastern Canada at a rate which will more than counteract the 
amount of new settlement in eastern Canada. In the period 1941-51 there 
was a net decline of 4.1 million acres in the occupied land area in eastern 
Canada. It has been considered probable that as much land will go out 
of agriculture between 1951 and 1980 as in the period 1941-51. The 
increase in population and the demand for more livestock and livestock 
products is likely to slow up the rate at which land is lost to farming as 
the period under consideration progresses. The rise in the demand for 
food seems unlikely to prevent land from going out of farming, however, 
because there are still many farms on which mechanization and more 
intensive cultivation are not likely to occur, considering both their physical 
and economic limitations. For these reasons it is suggested that the net 
loss of occupied farm land in eastern Canada between 1951 and 1965 
will be about 2.7 million acres, and that between 1965 and 1980 it may 
be as much as 1.4 million acres.’ 


On the basis of both of these trends the land area occupied for farming 
is expected to change at the rate and in the manner indicated in Table 43. 


Table 43 


EXPECTED CHANGES IN LAND OCCUPIED FOR FARMING 


(million acres) 


Eastern Canada Western Canada Canada 


eandeinttarinsel 95 lee see 45.4 128.6 174.0 
andunbiiarmsl9O5. eae eee 42.7 13186 174.3 
KeanGuinstanmssl9SOm sem cee ie 41.3 134.6 175.9 


It was also indicated in Chapter 3 that the process of increasing the 
amount of improved land in each farm would continue. The suggestions 
about the rate at which domestic demand will increase which are made 
in Chapter 2, along with the assumptions about the limitations of new 


1Some basis for these estimates can be found in the discussions of regional trends in 
Chapters 7 to 11. 
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settlement in Chapter 3, imply that the rate of improvement will be ac- 
celerated in the next 25 years. However, there are limits to the extent to 
which this is possible. The improved land area is therefore expected to 
grow as follows: 


LOST AS cea ee 96.9 million acres 
196524 7- e eee 100.1 million acres 
19802, 222 ee ee 102.7 million acres 


2. The Number of Farms 

The number of farms in Canada has been declining steadily since 
1941. This trend can be expected to continue, but the rate of decline in 
farm numbers is unlikely to be as great as in the 1941-51 period. The 
process of mechanization brought about a decline in the number of farms 
through the consolidation of some farms and the abandonment of others 
which were unsuited to mechanized production. The process of mechaniza- 
tion can never be considered as complete, but the rate at which machines 
were adopted between 1946 and 1955 is unlikely to continue. The slower 
rate of mechanization in the future, linked with the rising demand for 
livestock and livestock products, will tend to slow up the rate of farm 
abandonment and also the rate at which farms can be consolidated. A 
wave of mechanization such as that experienced by Canadian agriculture 
in recent years, however, must leave in its wake a need for reorganization 
and adjustment. The studies of individual regions bear clear testimony to 
this fact. They all outline the extent to which future readjustments in the 
size of farm businesses is likely to result in a decline in the number of 
farms. 

The need to intensify output (within the limits of the assumptions on 
new land settlement) will be greater after 1965 than before and, therefore, 
the extent to which intensification of output is likely to counteract the 
process of farm consolidation will also be greater. For these reasons the 
number of farms in Canadian agriculture is likely to decline to 570,000 
by 1965 and to 540,000 by 1980. This degree of reorganization, when 
considered together with the expectations on land settlement, would produce 
farms of an average size of 306 acres in 1965, and 326 acres in 1980, 
compared with an average size of 279 acres in 1951. The rates of change 
implied by these assumptions are shown in Table 44. 


Table 44 
INDEXES OF FARM SIZE AND NUMBER OF FARMS: 
(size and number in 1941 to equal 100) 


194] 1951 1965 1980 
Barm'size gn ene eno ree ae 100 110 124 129 
ari nim OC RS eee eee 100 92 84 80 


Based on census data for 1941 and 1951 d 
Ccace oe and assumptions made by the Commission staff relative 


“These figures are net or the loss of improved land which will result from farms 
going out of agriculture. 


*See special note p. 99. 
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The regional trends in farm numbers are given consideration in the 
regional studies presented in Part II. It is expected that the number of 
farms will decline in all regions except British Columbia. In the Prairie 
region the decline in numbers is expected to arise almost entirely from 
consolidation. In eastern Canada it is expected to come about from a 
combination of the withdrawal of land from agriculture and consolidation. 


Special Note 


Most of the basic material used in this study was drawn from official 
sources, and as would be expected, the records and publications of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics provided the bulk of the data. Generally, the 
statistics used were those available for the time period to the end of 1955. 
The manuscript for the study which was in course of preparation until the 
end of August 1956 incorporated revisions of official statistical series avail- 
able up to that time. 


Statistics from the Canadian Censuses provided important basic in- 
formation for analysis of trends in farm organization. Just after this study 
went to the press, some results of the 1956 Agricultural Census were made 
available. These results on the whole do not affect the direction of projected 
changes for Canadian agriculture as already described in the study. They 
do point to a considerable acceleration in the rate of change, such as for 
example in the decline in numbers of farms. For the time being, it is a 
question of whether this acceleration simply represents a departure from the 
longer-term trend previously discernable, or whether the speeded-up rate of 
change represents a new trend. Particularly the buoyancy of the non-farm 
sectors of the economy during the past two years, coupled with a continu- 
ance of a high supply position in farm commodities and the consequent less 
favourable terms of trade for agriculture, lend support to the suggestion 
that the Census figures represent a temporary departure from the longer- 
term (25-years trend). Against this, however, the processes of mechanization 
and technological development are being taken up at a rapid rate, and the 
longer-run projections of gains in productivity in agriculture may have been 
understated. 


In any event, taking account of the most recent data on numbers of 
farms the projections shown in Tables 44 and 48 are modified for the most 
part only slightly. Revisions of certain of the projections based upon the 
1956 Census results and comparisons with the pre-Census projections are 
shown in Tables 44A and 48A. 


Table 44A 


INDEXES OF FARM SIZE AND NUMBER OF FARMS 
1941 1951 1965 1980 
Revised* Original Revised* Original> 
leayaanl SVSio cos nas 100 110 126 124 135 129 
Farm Numbers... 100 92 80 84 is 80 


a Based on 1956 Census results. 
b As given in Tables 44 and 48 respectively. 
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3. Mechanization 


The process of mechanization is a continuous one. In Canadian 
agriculture the mechanization of field operations has been the major de- 
velopment in farm organization since 1941. There is room for this to 
proceed further. Although the number of horses on Canadian farms has 
declined very rapidly, there were still 871,000 horses, or approximately 
1.5 horses per farm, in 1955. It is expected that there will be a continuous 
decline in horse numbers throughout the 25-year period, as tractors replace 
horse power on the few farms on which this has not already occurred. A 
considerable number of horse-drawn implements are still being used with 
tractor power. These will be replaced. Much room remains for the mech- 
anization of grassland farming and for the adoption of fertilizer distributors 
as the process of land intensification takes hold. In addition, it can be 
expected that in the Prairie region particularly more power-driven ma- 
chinery will be used. In field operations farm machinery probably will 
continue to replace men and horses, and machinery purchases over the 
period are likely to be greater than replacement requirements. Nevertheless, 
the rate of investment in machinery will be less than that between 1946 
and 1955. 


On the other hand, the use of electric power on farms to drive small 
motors in livestock barns has only just begun. This innovation could in- 
crease the use of many labour-saving devices in livestock production. The 
adoption of automatic self-feeding devices for livestock, heated pens for 
raising young stock, and many small (in terms of investment and size) 
machines will increase rapidly as the demand for hogs and poultry in- 
creases. Ways will no doubt also be found of reducing the labour involved 
in feeding beef cattle. By 1960 there will be few farms without a source 
of electric power. The process of rural electrification has lagged behind 
that in urban areas, and farmers have not thought seriously about the uses 
to which electricity can be put on Canadian farms. The agricultural ma- 
chinery industry has been occupied with the task of providing the large 
field machinery which farmers have been asking for in the last ten years. 
In the period of the next 25 years, however, more spectacular economies 
could come about in livestock rearing and feeding through the intelligent 
application of electric power to farming operations. 


4. The Labour Force 


The labour force employed in agriculture cannot continue to decline 
at the rate at which it has been falling over the last few years. Nevertheless, 
more economy in labour use can occur and men will continue to be replaced 
by machines. It is stated above that the impact of mechanization in the 
future will be less forceful than in recent years. This, in itself, would tend 
to slow down the rate at which labour will leave farms. At the same time, 
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the expectation of a large increase in livestock production in the latter 
part of the 25-year period will tend to offset the benefits from future 
mechanization. Even though some mechanization of livestock production 
is possible, it will still require more labour per farm than crop production. 


The trend in the domestic demand for food indicates little need for 
a rapid expansion of output in the next ten years. The adjustments to the 
recent adoption of farm machinery will probably have considerable effect 
in that period. It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect a drop in the labour 
force in agriculture in the next ten years which will be considerably larger 
than that expected between 1965 and 1980. It is considered likely that 
the labour force in agriculture by 1965 will have fallen to 733,000 workers, 
from the level of 817,000 in 1955. This represents a fall of 10% from the 
1955 level of employment, which compares with a fall of 31% between 
1946 and 1955. Thus it is envisaged that the proportionate drop in employ- 
ment, although smaller, will still be very considerable. 


In the period beyond 1965 it is expected that increases in livestock 
production, which will bring with them an increase in the intensity of land 
use, will prevent much further decline in the agricultural labour force. In 
the period between 1965 and 1980 the mechanization of agriculture is 
likely to prevent a rise in the use of labour per acre, rather than to reduce 
the amount required at present. It is, therefore, with the increase in live- 
stock output in mind that a fall is suggested from 733,000 in 1965 to 
715,000 by 1980, a drop of only 2.5%. 


When this decline in the labour force is related to the drop expected 
in the number of farms, the pattern which is brought out seems sensible. 
In 1951 there were 1.5 workers per farm.’ By 1965 this would fall to 
slightly less than 1.3 workers per farm, and then, as further consolidation 
and abandonment continues, there would be a slight rise until 1980, when 
there would be slightly over 1.3 workers per farm. 


Should such a reduction in the agricultural labour force occur, the 
agricultural industry will be employing a much smaller proportion of all 
workers employed in Canada. In 1951 it occupied 18.4% of the Canadian 
labour force, and by 1955 the proportion had fallen to 15.3%. By 1965 
the estimates on employment made by the Commission would reduce the 
proportion engaged in agriculture to 10.8%, and by 1980 it would be 
only 7.4% of those gainfully employed. 


“We are quite aware that these estimates of the future size of the farm labour force 
differ somewhat from those which appear in the main report of the Commission. 
However, in view of the fact that the differences are relatively minor and that they 
are the result of entirely independent estimates, it is felt that the above figures should 
be allowed to stand as a reflection of our uncertainty concerning specific forecasts 
of the future situation. 

* This relates the Census of Agriculture number of farms to the Labour Force Survey 
number of workers. 
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In Chapter 1 attention was drawn to the fact that the decline in labour 
employment since 1946 has been greater proportionately in the employ- 
ment of unpaid family labour than in self-employed or hired workers. 
There will be constant pressure upon farmers in the future to meet the 
competitive demands for labour coming from industries producing goods 
for which the demand is rising at a more rapid rate than the demand for 
food. It will be more difficult to keep both hired labour and unpaid family 
labour on the farm because of attractive alternatives in other sectors of 
the economy. This makes it seem likely that the gap between agricultural 
wages and working conditions and those in other industries will continue 
to narrow. The reduction in the farm labour force seems to come about 
through two main channels. First, there is farm abandonment and farm 
consolidation reducing the number of farmers themselves. This often re- 
duces unpaid family labour by more than it reduces the hired labour force, 
because the farms which are forced out of production seem to be those 
on which family labour is the dominant source of help. The second channel 
through which reductions in the labour force occur is the replacement 
cf paid labour with machines which reduce the costs of operation. 


In the future, the first of these influences is likely to be more dominant 
than the second. The estimates suggested in this study allow for a degrease 
of about 60,000 in the number of farms between 1955 and 1980, and for 
a decrease of 102,000 in the number of workers employed in agriculture. 
Rising wages in all industries will make it imperative that means be found 
to raise output per man on farms. But this is likely to be achieved with the 
greatest success on farms which are now highly commercial. It will be more 
difficult to mechanize farms on poor land, which are now run without much 
capital and without much hired labour. It does not seem unreasonable 
to suppose that 60,000 farmers will move out of agriculture in a period 
when loss of other workers may amount to only 42,000. If this happens, 
however, those farmers who remain will need to intensify production so 
that productivity per man will rise fast enough to hold both family and 
hired workers in agriculture. The need to do this will become increasingly 
great as the end of the 25-year period is approached. 


3? “Livestock 


The livestock carrying capacity of farms has increased considerably 
faster than farms have increased in size (see Chapter 1). One factor which 
has been responsible for this is the reduction in horses used for power 
on farms. Between 1941 and 1955 some five million acres of improved 
land have been freed for other uses by the replacement of horses by tractors. 
It seems unlikely that much more than two million acres of improved land 
can be released for other purposes through the further replacement of 
horses by machines in the next 25 years. 
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In addition to this, improved pasture increased in area by almost 18% 
between 1941 and 1951, and the amount of grain fed to livestock rose 
from 8.6 million tons to 12 million tons from the average of the crop years 
1936-37 - 1940-41 to 1954-55, an increase of 39.5%. 


The estimates of domestic demand for livestock and livestock products 
given in Chapter 2 indicate a production requirement of livestock products 
in 1965 which is about 38% greater in physical volume than the average 
of the 1951-55 period. By 1980 the production requirement would be 
104% greater than the average level of production of the 1951-55 period. 


Technological processes which are likely to increase livestock output 
per animal on farms and per acre were discussed in the preceding chapter. 
In what follows the estimated effects of technology outlined in that chapter 
have been considered as taking effect in each branch of livestock produc- 
tion. 


The actual production requirements in terms of animals slaughtered 
are shown in Table 45. In the converting of the pork, beef, and veal re- 
quirements, as estimated in Chapter 2, from pounds of meat on a dressed 
carcass weight basis to numbers of animals, a weight or yield of meat per 
animal similar to recent yields was used. No discernible trend in weights 
of meat per animal is evident from an examination of livestock statistics. 


Table 45 


A COMPARISON OF ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED IN THE 
AVERAGE OF THE PERIODS 1941-45 AND 1951-55 
WITH THE ESTIMATED SLAUGHTER REQUIREMENTS 

IN 1965 AND 1980 


(average of 1941-45 = 100) 


1941-45 1951-55 1965 19380 
ET OOS nee tebea ee rants Shera, ai setae 100.0 78.0 104.0 167.0 
iBectianimalsevess een. oe 100.0 109.5 139.6 225.0 
Wieallicdalvese ~ titers Goo ce 100.0 TOES 101.1 106.0 


Data for 1941-45 and 1951-55 are from D.B.S., Livestock and Livestock Products Statistics, while 
1965 and 1980 levels are Commission estimates. 

The production requirements for animal products are shown in Table 
A6, 


The assumptions on technology suggested in Chapter 4 would mean 
that these quantities of meat and livestock products could be produced 
with annual livestock inventories which would not rise as steeply as the 
output requirements. With increases in milk output per cow, in egg produc- 
tion per hen and in numbers of animals slaughtered relative to permanent 
breeding stock, the production capacity of farms for livestock could be con- 
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Table 46 


A COMPARISON OF OUTPUT OF MILK AND EGGS IN THE 
AVERAGE OF THE PERIODS 1941-45 AND 1951-'55 
WITH ESTIMATES FOR 1965 AND 1980 


(average of 1941-45 = 100) 


1941-45 1951-55 1965 1980 
Milk. i. .co2'sr ocean 100 94 106 141 
Eggs «Spat see ees ae eae 100 120 161 255 


Data for 1941-45 and 1951-55 are from Canada Year Books, The Dairy Review. and D.B.S., Memo- 
randum on Production of Eggs. The 1965 and 1980 levels are Commission estimates. 


Table 47 


LIVESTOCK INVENTORIES AT JUNE 1 FOR THE AVERAGE 
OF THE PERIODS 1941-45 AND 1951-55 AND ESTIMATES 
FOR 1965 AND 1980 


(average of 1941-45 = 100) 


Average Average 


1941-45 1951-55 1965 1980 
AM -Cattle stern ances oe ee erer ot 100 104 116 142 
Dairy, COWS ns ontectecre eee 100 86 91 96 
FIO RS a crannies cascdic ot ah oeieueecotee 100 75 85 115 
IGN Soiree none rer mac cte 100 93 95 120 


Data for 1941-45 average and 1951-55 are from D.B.S., Livestock and Livestock Product Statistics. 
The 1965 and 1980 data are Commission estimates. 


siderably increased. A continuation of recent trends in this direction would 
produce the comparisons shown in Table 47. 


Such increases in livestock production do not appear to be beyond 
the technical potential of Canadian agriculture. If the estimated changes 
in land area in farms materialize, they could be accomplished with rather 
modest increases in livestock inventories; this assumes, of course, that 
technology is introduced at a rate which increases output per animal as 
fast as it has in recent years. Our assumptions would require a physical 
volume of livestock production per acre of improved land in 1965 19% 
greater than the average of the 1941-45 period and 34% greater than the 
average of the 1951-55 period. The assumptions on per capita consump- 
tion lead to the expectation that most of this increase is required in hug 
and poultry production which, because these animals are grain-fed, can be 
expanded rapidly. Technological changes have been most effective in these 
forms of livestock production in the past, and a continuation of recent 
trends is highly probable. It is therefore expected that the June 1 inven 
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tories of hogs and poultry in 1965 need be only slightly greater than they 
were in the average of the years 1951-55, and less than in the average 
of the years 1941-45, when special encouragement was being given to 
carry livestock on farms. 


In the longer run, however, the assumptions regarding requirements 
for livestock production and land resources imply a considerable degree 
of intensification of land use and a rise in livestock output per acre which 
implies much better utilization of land resources than is occurring at the 
present time. 


By 1980, the production of livestock is expected to increase by some 
70% in physical volume per improved acre over the 1941-45 average 
level and more than 90% per improved acre over the 1951-55 level. On 
the other hand, it is suggested that this can be achieved through the carry- 
ing of an inventory of all cattle 36% greater in number than the average 
of the 1951-55 period. The inventory of hogs is expected to be 50% higher 
and that of poultry about 38% higher. The increase required in the nuniber 
of dairy cows would be small. 


The impression which the estimates for the period between 1965 and 
1980 leaves is that Canadian livestock production will take the forra of 
a more intensive grain-fed operation with a much more rapid turnover 
of animals for slaughter. This is consistent with the second implication, 
that producing sufficient pasture for beef animals will be the major 
difficulty in the period between 1965 and 1980. Western Canada is 
ideally suited to grain growing and there is considerable room for both 
expansion and intensification of the output of grain in this region. The 
requirements in hogs and poultry can be easily produced, because their 
main feed requirement is grain. It is very probable that they will be pro- 
duced close to where the grain is grown, thus increasing the importance 
of these products in Prairie agriculture. 


Beef production, however, requires considerable amounts of pasture 
to graze beef cows and to raise young stock. This is an operation which 
has been limited up to the present to areas suited to extensive farming, 
such as the foothills of Alberta, the southern region of Saskatchewan, 
western Ontario and certain regions of Quebec. Our estimates imply a 
considerable increase in improved pasture and hay land. At the same time, 
animals can be fattened at an earlier age with grain, and so a given area 
of pasture can be utilized to produce a larger number of feeder stock by 
increasing the rate of turnover. A trend in this direction already exists in 
western Canada. As the period between 1965 and 1980 passes, it may well 
be that considerable areas of the more marginal types of land in eastern 
Canada will be used for beef cattle production through the consolidation 
of farms. More grassland can also be produced in the moister areas of 
western Canada through a form of rotation farming, which replaces summer 
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fallow with forage crops. There is room in all areas of Canada to improve 
the grasses in pasture already in use and to increase their carrying capacity 
in this way. In this, perhaps a greater contribution is possible in eastern 
than in western Canada, but some improvement can occur in all regions. 
Pasture improvement will likely be the most important means of carrying 
the cattle which will be required. There is, finally, a largely untouched 
potential of pasture and hay land in the irrigated areas of western Canada. 
In the period beyond 1965 such areas may be used increasingly for beef 
production. 


6. The Future Organization of Farms 


It is now possible to piece together the trends outlined in respect of 
each of the factors of production. This is valuable for two reasons. It pro- 
duces an integrated framework to test the consistency of the expectations. 
It also produces an over-all picture which, if it is logical and consistent, 
can provide in itself a general view of agricultural development. This may 
underline the direction in which agricultural production appears to be 
going and do so more clearly than any individual trends. 

On an individual farm basis the trends suggested in the above analysis 
would produce the organization suggested in Table 48. 


Table 48 


RELATIVE TRENDS IN CERTAIN ASPECTS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION ° 


(base is 1951 as 100 except for index of physical volume of 
production which is based on the average of 1947-55 


1951 1965 1980 

arin size \.20tc as testoe ener 100 110 116 
Number of farms s.r... 100 9] 87 
abourper farmer eee 100 84 86 
ELOESeS Per father 100 33 21 
Physical volume of livestock 

production per farm...... 100 137 212 

1947-55 

Physical volume of all 

production per farm...... 100 130 185 


5 See ‘special note’ page 99. 


Table 48A 
1965 1980 
Revised* Original» Revised* Original> 
110 124 


91 82 
Labour per farm 84 93 


Horses per farm 33 22 
Physical vol. of livestock production per 


137 224 
Physical vol. of all production per farm.. 100 130 195 


® Based on 1956 Census results. 
> As given in Tables 44 and 48 respectively. 
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This table suggests certain movements in the organization of agri- 
cultural production which are worth elaboration. Between 1951 and 1965 
the changes in farm size and in labour and horses per farm are greater 
than after that date. On the other hand, increases in production per farm 
for both livestock and for all production are expected to accelerate in the 
period from 1965 to 1980. 


It is useful to compare some relative rates of change. For instance, 
between 1941 and 1951 farms increased in size by 10% of the 1941 level. 
In the 15 years from 1951 to 1965 the rate is expected to be 10% of the 
1951 level, and in the following 15 years it is expected to be 6% of the 
1965 level. The number of farms fell by 54.5 thousand between 1941 and 
1951, despite the addition of the farms in Newfoundland. (This was the 
reduction after making a correction for the change in the census definition 
of a farm.) Between 1951 and 1965 the reduction expected is 50 thousand, 
and between 1965 and 1980, 30 thousand. These adjustments, and those 
in the reduction in the use of labour and horses, illustrate clearly what 
pattern of farming is expected. In the 15 years between 1951 and 1965 
more adjustments in size of business and in the balance between man and 
machine are expected than in the period beyond 1965. At about that time 
the rise in the domestic population will have reached a level which will 
require a considerable increase in the rate at which output per farm rises. 


The volume of physical output per farm business increased by 44% 
in the period from 1941 to the average of the years 1947-55. Our estimates 
require a further increase of 30% per farm from this level by 1965. But 
there is a difference in emphasis suggested. Livestock output is expected 
to rise faster than the rate of all output over the period between now and 
1965. By 1955 livestock production per farm (which was at a record level) 
was already 16% over the 1951 level, and so it does not seem that the 
1965 requirement of 30% over the 1951 level will be difficult to achieve. 
This is especially true when it is remembered that the largest part of that 
increase is expected in respect of hogs and poultry. 

, The significance of the rate of change in production is clearer if the 
prodiiction requirements are examined on an acre basis. The trend suggested 
by the estimates is shown in Table 49. 

On an acreage basis the increase in all output required by 1965 is 
about 20% of the average level between 1947 and 1955. The increase in 
livestock output required is 39% (of the 1951 level) of which almost 11% 
had been produced by 1955. If production is maintained and increased 
from the 1955 peak, livestock output would need to go up by 26% per 
acre in the next ten years. 

In the period beyond that, however, the rate of increase in production 
per acre would have to be greater, if the domestic demand for livestock 
and livestock products is to be met from the land resources expected in 
agriculture. 
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Table 49 


PRODUCTION REQUIREMENTS PER ACRE 


(base for all production=the average of 1947-55 
base for livestock production = 1951) 


Item 1947-55 1965 1980 
Physical volume of all production 
per occupied AChe yew. rae 100 120 162 
Pet improved. acre ora meees eae 100 120 158 
Item 1951 1965 1980 
Physical volume of livestock 
production per occupied acre.. 100 139 204 
Per. improved Acte; 2 er, aayaeeneees 100 137 196 


The remaining comparison which can be made is in output per person 
employed. The criterion used here is gross output per man. It is not a true 
refiection of the rate of increase in labour productivity, for it contains 
within it the influence of increased utilization by those in agriculture of 
items otf production manufactured outside of agriculture. These include 
such input items as gasoline, fertilizer and processed feeds. On the other 
hand, it is some indication of whether our production requirements are 
within the capabilities of the labour force suggested. It can be confidently 
assumed that those engaged in agriculture will make increasing use of other 
input items to enable them to produce a higher physical product. The 
trends which the estimates would bring about are given in Table 50. 


Table 50 


VOLUME OF PHYSICAL PRODUCTION PER PERSON EMPLOYED 


1947-55 1965 1980 

Physical volume of all productiony aeons ce 100 123 196 
1951 1965 1980 

Physical volume of livestock production. ..... 100 165 248 


Total physical volume of agricultural production increased per worker 
from 1941 to the average of the period 1947-55 by 76%. An increase 
between 1947-55 and 1965 of only 23% should be well within the limits 
of possibility. The increase between 1965 and 1980 is more than twice 
this level, being 59%. What this implies, however, is that in this period 
workers will be using much more capital and handling larger amounts of 
livestock. 

Efficiency in handling livestock will need to be much greater in the 
period from 1965 to 1980 than anything experienced in the past. Livestock 
production per person employed in agriculture increased 24% between 
1941 and 1951. By 1955, however, livestock production per person was 
60% higher than in 1941. The increase required between 1955 and 1965 
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is just over 27%. This seems well within the realm of possibility. The 
period between 1965 and 1980 is more difficult to judge, but, given the 
technological changes expected, the increase in livestock production per 
man suggested may not be unreasonable. 


The general implication of these trends is that by 1980 labour will 
produce per person about twice the volume of all products produced at 
the present time. The increase will come almost entirely in livestock and 
livestock products so that considerably more than twice the volume of 
these will be produced. 


III. Some Conclusions and Reservations 


The analysis of prospective demand when interpreted in terms of 
production requirements seems to suggest that in the next ten years a very 
moderate expansion is required in the output of Canadian agriculture. 
The increase in output should, and most likely will, take the form of an 
increase in grain-fed livestock with a moderate increase in beef output. 
Not much intensification of land use would be required to achieve the 
production requirements of 1965. There is every reason to expect that 
labour will continue to leave agriculture and that farms will continue to 
grow larger within the next ten years. Although the rate can be expected 
to be somewhat slower than in the recent period of reorganization, the 
retardation of the rate of these adjustments will not be as great as it is 
likely to be beyond the period between 1965 and 1970. A further con- 
sideration must be kept in mind. These estimates have been derived without 
taking into account the influence of the surplus of grain which exists at 
the present time. If a considerable part of this is utilized in livestock pro- 
duction in the next ten years, even the small increase in output per acre 
which is suggested could be diminished. 


Somewhat beyond 1965, however, the population of Canada will 
have expanded to an extent which will bring about a fuller use of the land 
in agriculture. An examination of land resources has led us to the con- 
clusion that the expansion in production is unlikely to occur through a 
large expansion of the area in farms. The intensive use of the existing land 
area is only limited by the rate at which costs will rise as output is in- 
creased. It is our contention that technological improvement applied to 
grassland farming and to the breeding and rearing of livestock, along with 
mechanical improvements in the feeding and handling of stock, can increase 
output per acre very substantially without raising costs very much. 


It is extremely difficult to measure the influence or the result of the 
application of technical knowledge in agriculture. Even so, many techniques 
for raising output are already known and can be applied as soon as the 
demand for farm products is large enough to warrant their use. In con- 
sidering the amount of intensification of land use which we envisage in 
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the latter part of the 25-year period, the only process which seems to us 
to suggest the possibility of a rise in costs greater than the general rise in 
prices is that of beef production. The limiting factor in beef production 
is the provision of adequate grazing land and forage crops. Canada does 
not have large areas of productive grassland, but what is available is being 
utilized well below its potential carrying capacity. The comparative ad- 
vantage of the Prairies lies in grain production, but farmers have not gone 
far in exploring the possibilities of combining grain and forage enterprises 
to produce beef cattle. It is not surprising, therefore, that no statistical 
measure can be produced of the future cattle carrying capacity of the land 
suited to this purpose. It seems more than likely that the increased intensity 
of land use suggested in this chapter can occur without any great increase 
in agricultural prices. Beef prices may keep rising slightly faster than the 
general price level, but as long as incomes rise people will continue to 
demand more meat per capita, and this will act as a constant incentive to 
increase output. 


It was pointed out in the first part of this chapter that the estimates 
of demand in Chapter 2 are based on a limited export market for grains 
other than wheat and for a very limited export of livestock in the form 
of hog meat to the United States. These assumptions may prove to be in 
error. If they are wrong, the cumulative effect upon the production pattern 
could be considerable. Markets for wheat and coarse grains in the Orient, 
for feed grain in Europe, and for hogs in the United Kingdom are all within 
the bounds of possibility. 


Some qualification of the adjustments just outlined is necessary be- 
cause of this possibility. Within the next ten years buoyant export markets 
could have two main effects. First, they might bring about the intensive 
use of land more quickly than would be expected on the more conservative 
assumption that no large export markets, apart from wheat, are likely 
to appear. Second, they might also slow down the rate at which jabour 
is expected to leave agriculture, and maintain a labour force in the industry 
greater than that forecast in this chapter. 


Should such exports continue in volume beyond some period between 
1965 and 1970, it can be expected that prices of agricultural products will 
rise at a faster rate than is anticipated in the forecasts on which this study 
is based. This will mean that encouragement to increase output at a faster 
rate will be given through rising profit margins. The application of tech- 
nology will be stimulated; the use of fertilizers will occur at a faster rate: 
more attention will be paid to all the scientific methods of increasing output 
which are already available and new developments will be innovated with 
greater speed. It might, at some stage, become profitable to develop for 
farming some of the more inaccessible land in the northern fringe areas 
of Canada. Some of the withdrawal of land from farming in eastern Canada 
might be forestalled. In any event, it would still seem unlikely, in the face 
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of the nature of the remaining land resources in Canada, that much exten- 
sion of the total area in agriculture beyond that allowed for in the fore- 
casts would occur. 


It is our opinion that large and buoyant export markets for the prod- 
ucts of Canadian agriculture would simply have the effect of speeding up 
the process of intensification and, perhaps, slowing down the rate at which 
labour leaves farming. 


Quantitative estimates of the application of technology for the last half 
of the next 25 years are more difficult to make than they are for the first half. 
Within the first half, even should strong export markets develop, they 
would affect the rate of increase in intensity of land use but they wouid not 
alter the direction of production. For the last ten years of the period es- 
timates of export markets can only be speculative. All that can be said is 
that it seems improbable that even by 1980 strong export markets could 
substantially change the direction in which Canadian agriculture seems to be 
proceeding. Whatever the total demand for agricultural products in tne 
future may be, it would appear almost certain that it will not be met from 
an expanding number of farm businesses or a very much larger labour 
force. The land area in farms could only be increased substantially by in- 
curring costs which would rise steeply as the area in farms increased. 
Farmers have always responded quickly, and too effectively, to any increase 
in the price of farm products. Any rise in agricultural prices in the future 
is likely to stimulate increases in production per acre faster than it will 
encourage land development and new farms. 


Some error is bound to exist also in the forecasts of domestic demand. 
It is, nevertheless, fairly certain that the direction of change in demand is 
correct; only the rate of change may be modified. In this respect it seems 
unlikely that for the next ten years farming will be much different from 
what our forecasts would suggest. Population and income will rise gra- 
dually over the more distant future, thus giving adequate warning of changes 
in both the quantity and direction of demand. 
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GENERALLY speaking credit is used by practically all farmers during 
a considerable period of their active farming life. The credit the farmer 
uses is generally classified into three main types: long term, about ten years 
or longer; intermediate, about three to ten years; and short term, a few 
months up to two years. 


Long-term credit has traditionally been based on the farm real estate 
as security, either in the form of a mortgage on the farm or the purchase 
of the land through an agreement for sale, with the title to the farm remain- 
ing with the seller until the farm is paid for. 


Until the establishment in 1929 of the Canadian Farm Loan Board, a 
federal government Crown corporation, the long-term farm-mortgage credit 
field was dominated in western Canada by such private lending institutions 
as life insurance companies and trust and loan companies. In central and 
eastern Canada the long-term credit field was dominated by private individ- 
ual lenders, mostly individuals who lived on farms or in villages and the 
smaller towns. The typical terms of these mortgages or agreements for sale 
were for periods of five to seven years with fixed annual payments of prin- 
cipal and a very substantial payment coming due in the last year. The unpaid 
balance at the end of the five to seven years was often extended as a new 
mortgage for a further period of five to seven years. Interest rates were 
commonly quite high, particularly in western Canada, where farmers were 
required to pay as high as 9% to 12%. 


In order to bring mortgage credit terms more in line with the actual 
ability of farmers to service these loans, some provincial governments in- 
troduced provincial government long-term credit programmes. With the 
exception of the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau, the fairly recently established 
Ontario Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation and the Nova 
Scotia Land Settlement Board, all the provincial schemes have ceased opera- 
tions. These provincial schemes were not successful for a number of rea- 
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sons, such as poor farm appraisals in relation to land quality, the inability 
to borrow money at low interest rates, and too high a risk because of geo- 
graphical limitations in their loaning operations. 

Within recent years private lending institutions such as life insurance 
companies and trust and loan companies have largely withdrawn from ac- 
tivity in the long-term farm mortgage field. This is due partly to the rather 
sad experience which they had in the depression of the 1930’s as a result of 
provincial and federal farm debt adjustment legislation and partly to the 
tremendous demand for government-insured housing loans in urban centres. 


I. Long-Term Farm Credit 

Exact information for each year is not available with respect to the 
amount of long-term farm credit advanced by the various credit agencies. 
However, published reports of the 1941 and 1951 Census of Agriculture 
provide some indication of the proportion of the total number of mortgages 
and agreements for sale held by individuals, governments and private insti- 
tutions (Table 51). 


Table 51 


NUMBER OF FARM MORTGAGES AND AGREEMENTS FOR SALE 
HELD BY CORPORATIONS, GOVERNMENTS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Census year Corporations Governments Individuals Total reporting 
1941 
Numbers). ela ees as 69,989 70,159 125,272 265,420 
Percentage p nciaua waarece 26.4 26.4 47.2 100.0 
1951 
Number 3.2.0 onc. jiro atic. 30,500 65,800 80,000 176,300 
PEICEDLALE eer ets Vis he 45.4 100.0 


In 1951 individuals held 45.4% of all the farm real estate mortgages 
and agreements for sale. The Quebec Farm Credit Bureau operates with a 
special government-subsidized interest rate of 242%. For this reason this 
provincial government long-term credit agency dominates the long-term farm 
credit field in that province. If we omit Quebec, 49% of all the mortgages 
and agreements for sale are held by individuals. Corporations such as in- 
surance companies and trust and loan companies in 1951 held only L130 


1. Canadian Farm Loan Board 

The Canadian Farm Loan Board was established in 1929 under the 
Canadian Farm Loan Act of 1927. The purpose of the Act was to establish 
in Canada a federal system of long-term mortgage credit for farmers appli- 
cable in all provinces. The Act has been amended from time to time. 

The most recent amendments were made in 1956. By these amend- 
ments the maximum first mortgage obtainable was raised from $10,000 to 
$15,000. The maximum period of repayment was increased to 30 years 
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and the loan as a percentage of the appraised value of the farm real estate 
was increased to a maximum of 65%. The provision for a second mortgage 
was deleted from the Act. 


Another important amendment concerned the method of obtaining 
funds and the provision of reserves. Up to the present time the Board has 
set aside each year certain legal reserves from the net earnings of its opera- 
tions. In addition to these legal reserves the Board has set aside additional 
reserves for losses. By the recent legislation the Board must turn over to 
the Treasury any surplus above legal reserves and income tax payments. 
The amendment Act provides that the Board shall obtain its loaning funds 
directly from the Treasury without the necessity of selling bonds to the 
government, which has been the practice heretofore. 


Although the Canadian Farm Loan Board has been operating for 
almost 30 years, it has not developed a dominating position in the long-term 
farm credit field. It would appear that it has operated as a strictly com- 
mercial self-supporting public corporation. Since 1952 it has been required 
to pay income tax on any profits made. 


Generally speaking, the Canadian Farm Loan Board has operated on 
a fairly cautious basis. Its loaning policy apparently has been based prima- 
rily on safety of its capital. Its losses have been practically nil. Appraisals 
of farm property have been well below current market prices of farms and 
the average size of loan has been relatively small. 

The Board’s most active period was during the five years of the de- 
pression, 1930 to 1935, when the indebtedness of many farms was re- 
financed by Canadian Farm Loan Board mortgages (Table 52). During the 
fall in prices of farm products from 1951 to 1955 the business of the Board 
again picked up. Some of this increase in business has apparently been due 
to the refinancing of farm indebtedness. 


Table 52 


CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD, NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF 
LOANS APPLIED FOR AND APPROVED * 


mes Applications Loans approved 
Period No. Amount No. | Amount 
1935-36;40 1939-40 0).s 5.5.0 ever tare te 44,832 $98,910,000 16,768 $34,004,000 
1940-41 (0.194445. 8; 2 raked, sees eee 8,016 17,580,000 4,416 9,072,000 
1945-46:t0:, 1949-50 Fae En Meehan es ee 14,237 40,002,000 7,301 19,325,000 
ODOT) se RG oe SSE Ae See 3,971 11,486,000 1,796 4,722,000 
LOD LoS Dried. ot No Solis oda ts 4. ee 3,339 10,613,000 1,437 4,238,000 
LOS 2 SB ahve, sche Oe oe ee ee 4,444 = 17,972,000 1,685 5,852,000 
OSs O48 fais it Away ke ne te 4,591 19,402,000 2,091 7,817,000 
LOSASSD Ty, See septate Pe, eo Pe 4,893 20,798,000 2,145 8,225,000 
19S 0-SItoM 9542558: bey eet Gee ate eee 21,238 $80,271,000 ~ 9,154 $30,854,000 


a Annual Reports, Canadian Farm Loan Board. 
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The average Board loan has always been relatively small and somewhat 
less than the size of the loan requested (Table 53). For the past five years 
the number of loans approved has ranged well below 50% of applications. 
A considerable number of applications are voluntarily withdrawn. Not con- 
sidering these voluntary withdrawals about 75% of the loans not granted 
in Ontario in 1955 were refused because of insufficient security.* In other 
words the main reason for the turning down of applications was likely a 
request for a loan which was more than 60% of the appraised value of the 
farm. From the farmer’s point of view the appraisal was too low. From 
the Board’s point of view the requested loan was too large. 


Table 53 


CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD, AVERAGE SIZE OF LOANS 
APPLIED FOR AND APPROVED AND NUMBER OF LOANS 
APPROVED AS A PERCENTAGE OF NUMBER OF LOANS 

APPLIED FOR * 


(average size of loans) 


Applied for Approved Percentage of no. 


Period av. per year av. per year of loans approved 
1995-39 VOV9 39-40 Reo ai BMH oe ee $2,122 $1,992 45 
1940-4 ILO O44 or nas trkss fis v/ al on ADE Ss 2,236 2,107 oe) 
1945-46'to' 1949-50): 3 Mer}. avis ow Syeda in 2,781 2,632 52 

TOSO-S1 aoe. Uitte etron cat atatine ea 2,892 2,629 45 

BUSTA Santee et ee tins «ne Tae t a By Tie 2,949 43 

DOS DSS Ear ee a Sabena a de ten Vas om 4,044 3,473 38 

UC RES. Oe) cy Pane ny 2 ane serra 4,227 3,738 46 

POD AC OMe neater Meares tye ere 4,251 3,835 44 
POSOLS ICOMOS Fe D0) oes nas in landers 3,718 83322 43 


4 Annual Reports, Canadian Farm Loan Board. 


One of the criticisms by farmers of the operations of the Farm Loan 
Board has been its conservative appraisal policy. The Board has followed 
a policy of attempting to value the farms for loaning purposes on the basis 
of their so-called long-term earning possibilities. In pursuit of this policy 
land appraisals in the 1930’s were close to market values at that time. As 
land values rose the Board was apparently reluctant to raise its appraisals 
in line with rising prices. Consequently appraisals tended to get progres- 
sively more out of line with market values, at least up until the summer of 


1 Evidence of F. L. Chester, Commissioner, Canadian Farm Loan Board, before 
Standing Committee of House of Commons on Banking and Commerce, April 24, 
1956. 
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1954. This policy, although providing greater protection for the Board’s 
capital, tends to provide less service for agriculture and consequently less 
business for the Board. 


No published information is available indicating the actual relation of 
the Board’s appraisals and loans to the market values of the properties 
mortgaged. However, by assuming that the Board tends to lend to the 
average farmer and that the average loan is five percentage points below 
the legal maximum percentage of the appraised value, some useful trends 
are indicated. 


From 1935 to 1952 the loans could not exceed 50% of the appraised 
value of the real estate. From 1952 to 1956 the legal maximum was 60%. 
If for the period 1935 to 1939 it is assumed that the average loan of $1,992 
was 45% of the appraised value, then the average appraised value of these 
loans would be $4,427. The average estimated value of real estate per farm 
for Canada for this period was $4,792. This indicates that the average 
appraisal amounted to 92% of the average market value. Using the same 
method of calculation for the other periods we arrive at the following results: 


Av. estimated real Estimated 
estate value appraisal as 
per farm Av. estimated Av. loan percentage 

Period for Canada appraisalvalue value of market value 
1935 39 F RG noire cue Ceres $ 4,792 $4,427 $1,992 92 
19AD-4A re cic Bisse Roane 4,887 4,682 2,107 96 
1945-49) Piles 255. Ae cae eee 6,911 5,844 2,632 84 
19ST 7 eet cot ik ee ae 8,603 6,553 2,949 (51-52) 716 
LOSA, sch Mera concede gi 11,017 6,973 3,835 (54-55) 63 


It is not suggested that the above calculations of appraisals as a per- 
centage of market values are highly accurate. However, they do indicate 
the distinct possibility that the Board’s reluctance to raise its farm appraisals 
has left its appraisals, at least up until 1954-55, considerably lower than 
the market value of average farm real estate values. 


2. Insurance and Trust and Loan Companies* 


The above institutions used to be very active in the farm mortgage 
credit business but, within recent years, they have been comparatively 
inactive. The decline in the outstanding balances of mortgages held by 
private institutional lenders from 1951 to 1954 has been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in those held by the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
as is indicated in Table 54. 


* This section is based primarily upon correspondence with J. E. Fortin, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association. 
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Table 54 


AMOUNT OF FARM MORTGAGES AND AGREEMENTS FOR SALE 
OUTSTANDING HELD BY CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD AND 
LIFE INSURANCE AND LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES 


(millions) 
Period Private institutions Farm loan board Total 
MOSTES Die ee eh nee $36.5 $29.9 $66.4 
IOSQ2S See eee Ae ee 34.0 31.6 65.6 
NOS 3254 ie pee eters pt Bl .s B5.e2) 66.7 
NOSASS Sia ns SNE 30.4 40.3 70.7 
SS SSE BY 6) Hite ea eas Slee N.A.? _ 


a Not available. 


NOTE: For private institutions, ends of period are Dec. 31, 1951 to Dec. 31, 1955. For Canadian 
Farm Loan Board, ends of period are March 31, 1952 to March 31, 1956. 


The average farm mortgage loan made by the private lending institu- 
tions is considerably larger than loans made by the Farm Loan Board. This 
may be seen by examining the data in Table 55. 


Table 55 


AVERAGE SIZE OF FARM LOANS APPROVED BY PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS AND CANADIAN FARM LOAN BOARD 


Farm loans approved by Farm loans approved 
private institutions by C.F.L. Board 
Number Amount Av. Size Number Amount Av. Size 

(millions) (millions) 
LOSS ied nA stew teyreons 1,064 Spo $5,169 1950-51 1,796 $4.7 $2,629 
1952 Nala ies 965 583 5,492 1951-52 1,437 4.2 2,949 
OER aaa 820 4.9 5,976 1952-53 1,685 5.9 3,473 
OS Arie recusiiecets.% 898 Sas 5,902 1953-54 2,091 7.8 3,738 
LOSS Riemer tte 894 6.1 6,823 1954-55 2,145 8.2 3,835 


Private Institutional loans are loans approved by members of the Dominion Mortgage and 
Investments Association which would represent about 95% of all private institutional lenders. 


About 55% of the amount of all outstanding private institutional farm 
mortgage loans is in the Prairie Provinces and 40% in Ontario. Less than 
1% is in Quebec and the Maritimes. 


At the present time the usual private-institution farm mortgages are for 
periods of five to ten years with an interest rate ranging from 612 to7'4 % 
depending upon the security and the type of farming. Farm loans range 
from 45% to 60% of the appraised value of the farm property. 


Generally speaking farmers, within recent years, have been able to keep 
up their payments on their farm mortgages. Private companies up to the 
end of 1955 did not report any significant increase in arrears of interest or 
principal. But this is not necessarily a good indication of the present finan- 
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cial position of farmers. In 1952 private institutions and the Farm Loan 
Board together loaned $9.5 million. This increased to $10.8 million in 1953, 
$13.1 million in 1954 and $14.3 million in 1955. This rise is likely some 
indication of farmers refinancing part of their short-term indebtedness in- 
curred as a result of falling prices and rising costs since 1951. 


3. Veterans’ Land Act Administration 


The largest and most active long-term farm credit agency in Canada 
is the Veterans’ Land Act Administration. This is a multi-purpose agency. 
It acts primarily as an agency for the rehabilitation of veterans of World 
War II by settling them on full-time commercial farms and on “small hold- 
ings” (some of which are part-time farms), and it provides financial assist- 
ance and construction guidance for veterans who wish to build their own 
homes. It also helps to establish veterans as fishermen. It supervises the old 
accounts of the World War I Soldiers’ Settlement Board and its field staff 
does a certain amount of land appraisal work and provides special reports 
for other departments of the federal government. 


It functions through 257 field areas each of which has a resident field 
supervisor. There are also 93 construction supervisors. Field supervisors 
are responsible for sound appraisals of farm properties, selection and pur- 
chase of stock and equipment, and for the collection of accounts. They also 
are required to use every effort, by guidance and advice, to assure the 
success of the settlers in their respective field areas. 


When the veteran signs his settlement contract with the director of the 
Veterans’ Land Act, he agrees to accept the guidance of the director through 
the field staff of the administration. In actual practice not a great deal of 
direct guidance has been provided by the field staff as yet. But the field 
staff itself has been given a considerable amount of training in farm man- 
agement, technical agriculture, and farm appraisal procedure within recent 
years with the objective of being of greater service to the veteran settlers. 
It is now adopting the procedure of holding a number of small meetings 
in all districts so that the field supervisor may be able to interest settlers in 
organizing their farm business on a sound economic basis in line with 
the modern developments in farm practice. The next step in settler guid- 
ance and supervision will be closer personal contacts with individuals to 
help them in planning the organization of their farms with the objective of 
raising net returns. 


The Veterans’ Land Act was amended in 1954 to provide for a further 
measure of financial assistance to farmer veterans. At present a full-time 
farmer veteran may receive financing assistance up to a maximum of $9,300, 
of which only $6,200 is repayable provided the veteran waives his re- 
establishment credit or if, having already received it, he pays back this sum 
to the director of the Veterans’ Land Act before he enters into his contract. 
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The following tabulation indicates the calculations in arriving at the above 
amounts of assistance. 


Veteran Veterans’ Land Veteran 

Veterans’ Land Act pays Actadvances Total repays Terms 
Part I 
]RQERI NESE: 3 ao Sante adam 5 $ 480 $4,320 $ 4,800 $3,200 33% 25 years 
Livestock and machinery..... — 1,200 1,200 — _- 
Part III 
IRealgestateerae scm ca: vc keicts 1,500 3,000 4,500 3,000 5% 25 years 

MOtalSrreat sere cco: | ere ate $1,980 $8,520 $10,500 $6,200 


The conditional grants under Part I of the Act total $2,320 ($1,200 
livestock and machinery and $1,120 re-establishment credit) which the 
veteran does not have to repay provided he stays on the farm for at least 
ten years. The combined annual payments total $407.07 on an amortized 
basis. 


The volume of advances to veterans made by the Veterans’ Land Act 
Administration is large and still growing, although at a slower rate than 
formerly. Within recent years advances have averaged more than $20 mil- 
lion a year. Total administrative costs have increased remarkably little in 
view of the increase in the volume of outstanding loans and the increase 


Table 56 


STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES, ADMINISTRATION COSTS, 
RECEIPTS, AND OUTSTANDING INDEBTEDNESS VETERANS’ 
PANDEAGI1949-5081O 41955-5634 


(millions) 
Fiscal year 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 
Total advance 
Word EUs Aron oernee $210.8 $235.9 $258.1 $278.7 $299.1 $320.6 $343.6 
Total advances 
Dy yeatseea eee. ..e or DRY 2 Boek 20.7 20.4 2ES6 23:0 
Total outstanding..... 175.5 191.7 203.0 AA? 220.0 229.7 2B Sez 


Total receipts 
principal and interest 
CO: datent teat clasts: 43 3 56.1 Tso 89.3 105.9 1232 141.9 


Total receipts _ 
principal and interest 


Dy yearsearase-'. «- 12.0 OT iN5y,,7/ 17.6 16.5 173 18.7 
Administration costs 

incl. house 

construction....... 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.5 455 4.8 4.9 


Administration costs 
as percentage of 


outstanding 
ACVANCES ere ate: 2.54 2.30 2.18 2.14 DOT 2.08 2.06 


a Data as supplied by Chief Treasury Office, D.V.A. 
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in services provided, such as the veterans’ house construction programme. 
Administrative costs have gradually fallen to about 2% of outstanding 
advances. In view of all the services for veteran full-time farmers, small 
holders, veterans’ housing construction, and miscellaneous work for other 
government departments, this ratio would appear to be very satisfactory.* 


The Veterans’ Land Act was amended in 1954 to provide for a maxi- 
mum additional loan of $3,000 (Part III). The Canadian Farm Loan Board 
may now lend up to a maximum of $15,000, but the veteran cannot take ad- 
vantage of this because of the Veterans’ Land Act mortgage on his farm. 
It would seem logical that the Veterans’ Land Act should again be amend- 
ed so that the administering agency would be in a position to render more 
service to veterans by providing additional long-term credit. If farmer vete- 
rans are to continue to increase their output per man they will need to 
enlarge the size of their farm enterprise, either by more intensification or 
by enlarging the farm area. The organization of the Veterans’ Land Act 
Administration with its well-trained staff of farm advisers is admirably suited 
to provide an expanding supervisory service to all farmer veterans, including 
those who may wish to expand the size of their farm operations with the 
aid of more long-term credit. 


4. Quebec Farm Credit Bureau‘ 


The Quebec Farm Credit Bureau Act was passed in 1936. The Act 
made provision for long-term farm loans at a low rate of interest. The loans 
are for three main purposes: 


(1) To establish young farmers on their own farms. 


(2) To enable established farmers to refinance mortgages and 
other indebtedness. 


(3) To enable established farmers to improve the general effi- 
ciency of their farming operations. 


The loaning funds of the Bureau are usually obtained annually, or 
whenever there is need, by vote of the Quebec Legislature. The terms of the 
farm mortgages are 242% interest with a maximum loan of $7,000 repaya- 
ble in 39% years. The interest and principal payments are amortized and 
the annual combined payment amounts to 4% of the original loan. 


The Bureau is very active. Up to December 31, 1954, it had lent 
$114,447,570 compared with $99,755,195 lent by the Canadian Farm 
Loan Board in all Canada up to March 31, 1955. Of the total loans to 
date, $54,989,000 has been in loans to establish farmers’ sons. There has 


“The 1954-55 Annual Report of the Canadian Farm Loan Board shows a’ total 
investment in real estate loans of $40,277,496 as at March 31, with total adminis- 
trative costs for the year of $609,089 or 1.51% of the amount of the loans. 


“This section is based on annual reports of the Quebec Farm Credit Bureau. 
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been a remarkable increase in establishment loans, rising steadily from 
$1,639,250 in 1945 to $8,108,150 in 1954. The average age of farmers’ 
sons obtaining loans during the period from 1937 to 1954 was 38 years. 


The general operations of the Bureau have been very successful, partly 
owing to the relatively low interest rate and partly owing to a strict system 
of collections. During practically every year, unless economic conditions 
were very poor, the Bureau has received as much in advance payments 
as it has in regular contractual payments. In 1954, for instance, it received 
$1,600,000 in contractual payments and $1,900,000 in advance payments. 


The losses from 1937 to 1954 have only amounted to about $700. 
Administrative costs usually amount to slightly more than 0.5% of the 
outstanding loans. 


Since 1951 the total amount of outstanding loans advanced by the 
Quebec Farm Credit Bureau as of December 31, is as follows: 


BOS ie tec. $ 81.6 millions ROSA ee Areas $ 107.8 millions 
HOS 2a coh aks 88.6 millions 1K lo Se 120.3 millions 
LOSS ee eats Ne 97.4 millions 


5. Ontario Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation’ 


The Ontario Legislature passed the Ontario Junior Farmer Establish- 
ment Loan Corporation Act in 1952. The Corporation started operations 
in October, 1952. 


The Corporation membership comprises a directorate of three Ontario 
Civil Servants. Its loaning funds are obtained mainly by the sale of deben- 
tures and treasury bills. Costs of administration are paid out of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund. 


The main purpose of the Corporation is to make loans to young 
Ontario farmers so that they may become established on their own farms. 
The security is a first mortgage on the farm real estate. To qualify for 
a loan the young farmer has to have a minimum of three years’ farming 
experience in Ontario and be not less than 21 nor more than 35 years 
of age. 


The farm real estate is appraised by part-time appraisers on a per 
diem basis. The loan may be as high as 80% of the appraised value and 
repayable in a period up to a maximum of 25 years. The interest rate 
in currently 4%. From October, 1952 to April 1, 1956 the Corporation 
approved 1,763 loans and lent $11,849,551, an average of $6,721 per 
loan. This is almost twice the size of the average approved Canadian Farm 
Loan Board loan. 


’ This section is based on correspondence with J. O. Fraser, Manager of the Ontario 
Junior Farmer Establishment Loan Corporation. 
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The activity of the Corporation, as indicated by the growth of the 
amount of the outstanding loans since 1953, is as follows: 


Outstanding Loans 


Number Amount 
March 31, 1953 202 $ 1.3 millions 
a 1954 612 3.8 “i 
ee 1955 1090 6.9 He 
y 1956 1564 10.3 4 


6. Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board’ 


The Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board operates under the Land 
Settlement Act of 1932, which has since been amended a number of times. 
It is primarily for the purpose of assisting the settlement of young farmers 
and immigrants rather than for farmers who are already established. 


The farm lands are usually purchased by the Board and then sold 
to the settler on the basis of an agreement for sale. The title remains with 
the Board until the settler makes his final payment, at which time the title 
is transferred. 


The settler has to put up one-third of the cost of the farm. The Board 
advances two-thirds. The maximum loan is now $10,000 for an individual, 
$14,000 for two partners or $21,000 for three partners, the partners being 
father and sons. The loan cannot exceed two thirds of the appraised value 
of the farm. 


Borrowers’ lives are insured under a group insurance plan for the 
full unpaid balance of the loan. In the case of death the loan is automati- 
cally paid off. The cost of this insurance is $4.80 per $1,000 per year and 
is payable annually on the value of the original loan. 


All loans are made on the amortization repayment plan for periods 
of 10 to 25 years, either on a yearly, half-yearly, or monthly payment basis. 
The interest rate is currently 444%. On a 25-year amortized basis the 
total of interest, principal, and group insurance premium payable per year 
amounts to $72.24 per $1,000 of loan. 


Since 1951 the Board has granted the following loans: 


Number Amount Number Amount 
1951 119 $ 291,000 1954 135 $ 333,000 
1952 110 279,000 1955 126 370,000 
1953 129 326,000 


* This section is based on literature of the Nova Scotia Land Settlement Board and 
correspondence with S. E. Lewis, Director of Immigration and Land Settlement 
Services. 
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The balance of loans outstanding since 1951 was as follows: 
Year ending March 31 


TOS2Pe ene sees: $ 948,000 POSS" Sees $ 1,498,000 
| be 8 Meer ee arte OS 1,136,000 LOS67R A oe 1,692,000 
TOD4 tert 1,307,000 


7. Private Lenders 

No published data are available with respect to the activity of private 
lenders of long-term farm credit. However, the 1951 census reported that 
45.4% of all the farm mortgages and agreements for sale were held by 
individuals. 

If we assume that this percentage has not changed since 1951 and 
that the average private mortgage is the same size as the average govern- 
ment and private institutional farm mortgage, then we can estimate the 
total of private individual mortgages and agreements for sale. Table 57 
brings together the totals of outstanding long-term credit for the various 
agencies from 1951 to 1955. 


Table 57 


TOTAL OUTSTANDING FARM MORTGAGES AND AGREEMENTS 
FOR SALE AT END OF FINANCIAL YEAR 


(millions) 
195] 1952 1953 1954 1955 

IV [pe Aen Me terete cue ein Sit aoa Site, os $191.7 $203.0 S22 $220.0 S29 eT 
Ouewip @*Boa ero ee ee vere 81.6 88.6 97.4 107.8 120.3 
CoOBSIB ee. Sterns: sheets hate Bd 28.5 29.9 31.6 35) 2 40.3 
Oya, Uo ta A CES A eee ee eee eos — — hss 3.8 6.9 
INTE aR) As ee Sse ee Oe 0.7 0.9 thal ig 15 
Total government .).%02 hs i+ si 302.5 322.4 342.6 368.1 398.7 
Inssatiusteandeloanisen: ee es cis iee 36.5 34.0 Biles 30.4 Seg, 
Total excl. individuals............. 339.0 356.4 374.1 398.5 430.4 
YGividtialSerumeteaoe wins sexe silos 281.4 295.8 310.5 330.8 35) 

PDOtaleearreee et er tr ten tes tere eed aa $620.4 $652.2 $684.6 $729.3 $788.3 


Under the above assumptions the long-term farm mortgage credit 
held by private individuals has increased from $281 million in 1951 to 
$358 million in 1955. 

It is common knowledge that a considerable portion of this indi- 
vidual long-term credit is in the form of agreements for sale or mortgages 
held by retired farmers as a result of selling their farms.’ These retired 


7It was found that 42% of all the original farm mortgages made during the period 
1941 to 1950 in a sample of eight counties of Ontario were held by the original 
sellers. Farm Title Transfer Survey, 1900 to 1950, Farm Economics Branch, 


Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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farmers sell their farms to sons or other individuals and often obtain only 
a small down payment. The terms of sale are quite varied. In some cases 
all the father requires is an annual interest payment during his lifetime. 
In other cases he may require interest and a small principal payment. How- 
ever, upon the death of the father, the son will have to refinance his mort- 
gage in order to pay off the other heirs. A considerable amount of business 
of the Canadian Farm Loan Board is the result of this type of mortgage 
refinancing. 


II. Intermediate Credit 


Practically all the intermediate credit used by farmers in Canada is 
now obtained through federal government guaranteed bank loans to farmers. 
These guaranteed loans are advanced by the banks in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the Farm Improvement Loans Act as enacted by 
Parliament in 1944. 

The broad purposes of the Act are to enable farmers to improve and 
develop their farms and improve the living standards of the farm family. 
Specifically, the guaranteed loans cover the expenditures for such things 
as farm machinery, drainage, land clearing, farm trucks, livestock, and 
improvements to the farm home, including electrification, heating systems, 
water systems and refrigeration. 


In the purchase of capital items and improvements the farmer is 
required to make the following payments from his own resources: 


Percentage Percentage 
of cost of cost 
New machinery 33% Electric systems 25% 
Used machinery 40% Drainage and fencing 25% 
Livestock 25% Plumbing and heating 10% 
Construction and Irrigation and land 
repair of buildings 10% clearing 25% 


Farm machinery loans are repayable in three years. Other loans are 
repayable from 18 months for a $400 loan up to a maximum of ten years 
for a $5,000 loan. The maximum outstanding balance at any time of any 
one of these guaranteed loans or number of loans cannot exceed $5,000.’ 
The current rate of interest is 5% simple interest. 


The loans are made by the branches of the chartered banks which 
are guaranteed by the government against losses up to 10% of the aggregate 
principal amount of the loans made by each individual bank. This system 


“From 1944 to 1952 the maximum amount which could be borrowed was $3,000. In 
1953 the Act was amended raising the maximum to $4,000: An amendment in 
1956 raised the maximum to $5,000. 
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of intermediate credit has been very successful and has probably been a 
major factor in improving the productivity of agriculture and the general 
well being of farmers and their families. The claims paid by the govern- 
ment to the banks as a result of the guarantee up to December 31, 1955, 
have only amounted to $285,000. During this same period total loans 
made under Farm Improvement Loans legislation have amounted to 
$585,712,168. 


Of the total loans made approximately 88% were for the purchase 
of farm machinery, 6% for construction and repairs of buildings, 3% 
for livestock, 2% for general farm improvements including land clearing 
and 1% for farm electric systems, fencing, and drainage. The growth 
of the amount of Farm Improvement Loans outstanding as at December 
31, was as follows: 


MOA GMS EES $ 8.1 millions EO A eta $102.7 millions 
POAT Ee eee 16.022 POSE Se 12) a= mea 
TOPSITE rs. 2G ine 34 POSS bee ae 138s P Oe 
POAC eho k da 444 ” LOSAA A SAD 130.4 

LOSO Aedes | oot Yee LOSS jpg tere 133.2 


TI. Short-Term Credit 


1. Bank Credit 


The branch banking system of Canada is well suited to service the 
short-term current financing needs of farmers. Farm production in Canada 
is highly seasonal in character and farmers are typically important users 
of short-term bank credit to finance their seasonal farm operations. 


These current bank loans, which are considered by the banks as quite 
distinct from Farm Improvement Loans, may take the form of demand 
notes or short-term notes of a few months up to a year or a little longer. 
The security for these loans varies. Sometimes it is life insurance policies, 
or chattel liens on livestock, crops or machinery. Sometimes no particular 
security is required other than the personal signed note of the farmer. 


Table 58 shows the growth of short-term bank loans to Canadian 
farmers since 1935. 


Table 58 
OUTSTANDING BANK LOANS TO FARMERS 2 
(millions) 
(PB SHSS) (ENTE hao oto socce SRO TOS Se an ead Somes $195.4 
WOSUE Foto woe coos 8 etare alee 0% NDB? 1954 ee ees 208.1 
TOS DANE cae Faces ensree> 185.4 1OSSIR AM sesh 232.9 


a Excluding farm improvement loans. Bank of Canada, quarterly classification of bank loans, 
1935 to 1939 as of October 31, 1951 to 1955 as of December 31. Farm Improvement Loans 
were subtracted from Bank of Canada data to obtain current operating loans as above. 
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2. Credit Unions 

Essentially a credit union is a group of people with a common bond 
of occupation or association who band together for the purpose of pooling 
their savings and lending to their members. Generally speaking, credit 
unions make short-term loans for periods varying from a few months to 
about a year for what is called “provident and productive purposes”. As 
a rule they do not lend to members on long-term mortgages. The exception 
to this rule is in the province of Quebec, where lending on mortgages, 
chiefly for home building in towns and villages, is quite common. 


Credit unions are organized both on a rural and urban basis. Official 
Statistics of credit union activity do not provide an exact breakdown of 
unions whose membership is strictly composed of farmers. Nor are there 
exact data available as to the purposes for which loans are granted. Con- 
sequently the following attempt to indicate the amount of short-term credit 
supplied by credit unions to farmers for productive purposes yields only 
approximate results. 


Table 59 shows the total current loans to members of credit unions 
outstanding at the end of each year since 1951 and an estimate of these 
loans to farmers. 


Table 59 


TOTAL CREDIT UNION LOANS EXCL. MORTGAGE LOANS TO 
MEMBERS AND ESTIMATES OF THESE LOANS MADE TO 
FARMER MEMBERS ¢ 


(millions) 
Total short-term loans Estimated short-term loans 
to farmers 
LOS eee ee ee $ 85 $44 
O52 eee eee 106 Sz 
1953 SR eee 139 64 
LOSAL SA ate 145 62 
LOS Se eee castes 181> 72: 
a Credit Unions in Canada, Annual Reports, Marketing Service, Canada Department of 


Agriculture. 
b Preliminary. 
In addition to the above loans, credit union mortgage loans outstanding ranged from $104 million 


Noble: ia ieee eg of $196 million in 1955. These were practically all for building 
About 52% of all credit unions in 1951 were rural unions. This per- 
centage has been falling and now only about 40% of all credit unions 
are classified as rural. These declining percentages were applied to total 
current loans to arrive at an estimate of current loans to farmers. 


The data in the above table suggest that farmers. in the aggregate 
obtain about one-quarter of their current loans for farm operations through 


FARM CREDIT 


the credit unions. In 1955 estimated credit unions’ short-term loans 
amounted to about 24% of the total combined credit unions and current 
bank loans to farmers. 


3. Merchant Credit 


An important source of short-term credit for farmers is that provided 
by the retail merchants by means of charge accounts for such items as 
feeds, seeds, fertilizer, gas and oil, hardware, repairs for farm machinery 
and autos, lumber and fencing materials. What really amounts to short- 
term credit is sometimes obtained from the local municipality through 
non-payment of farm taxes for a year. 


Interest and penalties are charged on tax arrears. Merchants do not 
usually charge interest on overdue accounts but sometimes they may require 
the farmer to sign a note for his past-due accounts. The merchant will 
discount the note at the bank and in such cases the farmer pays interest 
on these overdue accounts. 


No records are available as to the aggregate amount of merchant 
credit used by farmers but, from common knowledge, it is considerable. 
It is believed that a conservative figure of aggregate merchant credit and 
farm tax arrears would amount to about half that of current bank loans 
to farmers. Applying 50% to our total for current bank loans provides 
the estimated totals for merchant and municipal short-term farm credit 
shown in Table 60. 


Table 60 


ESTIMATED TOTAL MERCHANT CREDIT AND REAL ESTATE 
TAX ARREARS AS AT THE END OF THE YEAR 


(millions) 
WE come co Uoogadds $88 OSA aie eer heer $104 
IB Vae Sree kre 6 Ge © 93 TOSS yee caeier ste rsicpaans 116 
ISS To oe ie aid betes ae 98 


IV. Summary of Long-Term, Intermediate and Short-Term Credit 


It will be noted that the analysis of the different kinds of credit up 
to this point has been partly based on some necessary assumptions where 
direct and exact information was not available. The reader should, there- 
fore, bear these assumptions in mind when considering the following brief 
discussion of the over-all farm credit picture. 


Table 61 sets out the estimates of the three types of farm credit from 
£951 "to, 1955, 
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Table 61 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL LONG-TERM FARM MORTGAGE AND 
AGREEMENT FOR SALE CREDIT, INTERMEDIATE CREDIT AND 
SHORT-TERM CREDIT, OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF 
THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


(millions) 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Long-term mortgage............ $ 620.4 $ 652.2 $ 684.6 $ 729.3 $ 788.3 
Intermediate... 3.0.0 weet on 102.7 PPAR I) 138.1 130.4 133.2 
Short-term. .c5” citi. seed os 307.2 330.4 357.4 374.1 420.9 
er a ae ainne (out $1,030.3 $1,105.3 $1,180.1 $1,233.8 $1,342.4 
Increase from previous year...... 3.75.0 3 74.8" 3953.7 1S 108 6 


For the four years 1951 to 1955, the average annual increase in 
long-term credit was $42.0 million, short-term credit $28.4 million and 
intermediate credit $7.6 million, a total of $78.0 million a year. The per- 
centages of the three types of farm credit since 1951 were as shown in 
Table 62. 


Table 62 


PERCENTAGES OF ESTIMATED TOTAL OF FARM CREDIT 
BY (TYPE, 1951-55 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 

Lonpsteriits. . ees ae Bes 60.2 59.0 58.0 59.1 Stee Uf 
Intermediate Sra a eee 10.0 ie 1) RG 10.6 10.0 
Short-termi.s (eee eee 29.8 29.9 5033 30.3 3153 
Totals, chews, ee pity aa tee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


About 60% of the total farm credit is long term, 10% intermediate, 
and 30% short term. There has apparently been a tendency for the relative 
importance of long-term credit to decline slightly. Intermediate credit 
increased in importance and then receded. Short-term credit has increased 
slightly but persistently in relative importance. 


PART Ii 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


THE ATLANTIC REGION 


IN view of the pronounced differences which exist in the stages of 
agricultural development, types of farming, farming methods and general 
agricultural conditions in the four Atlantic provinces, it appears desirable 
for analytical purposes to consider separately the agricultural situation in 
each of three sections of this total area. To this end we shall examine in 
turn the agriculture of Newfoundland, of Prince Edward Island, and of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combined. 


I. Newfoundland Agriculture 


Agriculture developed slowly in Newfoundland mainly because settle- 
ment was deliberately discouraged and because agricultural resources were 
extremely uninviting whereas fishery resources were exceedingly good. 
Until recent years agricultural activity has been of the self-sufficing sort, 
designed to supplement the income from fishing during a period when 
the people had to be satisfied with a subsistence living standard. More 
recently, as urban markets and employment opportunities have increased, 
this supplementary and non-commercial agriculture has been disappearing, 
while the purely commercial type has been gradually expanding. 


That commercial farming is still relatively undeveloped, however, is 
shown by a variety of circumstances. For one thing it is only within very 
recent years that any really serious effort has been made to determine the 
location, extent and actual nature of the land resources, and much remains 
to be done in this connection. Moreover, of the suitable land that is known 
to be available, only a part has been occupied to date. Of that which was 
occupied, only a third was improved by 1951.* Another indication of the 
early stage of development is the failure, thus far, to make satisfactory 
provision for securing and transferring titles to farm properties. Still another 
indication is the fact that many people are still able to make free and 


* Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Pt. 1. 
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common use of large areas of Crown lands for pasturing livestock and 
other purposes. Other signs of immaturity include the continued use of 
two-wheel carts by over 70% of the farms and the generally unmechanized 
character of all but the small number of relatively larger ones, the large 
room for improvement in the types of livestock, and the widespread lack 
of modern technical agricultural knowledge as reflected in some of the 
farming practices. Finally, the very fact that land clearing and general 
reclamation is such a major part of the total agricultural activity and that 
it is still taking place on even many of the older and better developed 
farms indicates that farming is only becoming established. 


Closely related to this relative immaturity is the small scale of most 
of the farm units. Of the 3,626 farms reporting in the 1951 census, no 
less than 2,831 had under 9 acres of improved land, and 499 had actually 
less than 3 acres improved. Indeed there were only 22 farms with more 
than 70 improved acres.* Equally striking is the fact that for 78% of the 
farms the value of products sold per farm was under $250. In contrast, 
however, each of 197 farms sold over $2,500 worth, while in the case 
of a few farms the sales value actually exceeded $20,000. ° 


1. Type of Farming Trends 


In all but a few cases commercial farming in Newfoundland is equiva- 
lent to the growing of vegetables. The amount of land per farm has usually 
been so limited that it was impossible to make any kind of a living from 
it unless it was used to produce something of a high per acre value. More- 
over, even when land was so used, it did not yield much net income unless 
large amounts of the relatively less expensive production factors were 
combined with each unit of the extremely scarce land so as to obtain fairly 
good yields. It was thus necessary to grow intensive crops intensively. 


Additional reasons for the pronounced concentration on vegetable 
production include the following: (1) it required far less capital than types 
of farming involving the purchase of livestock and the construction of 
buildings; (2) it has been found that vegetable growing is specially suited 
to Newfoundland climatic conditions; (3) vegetable growing is the only 
kind of farming that the average person has had much knowledge about; (4) 
experience has shown that this line of production offers the best hope of 
success in meeting outside competition; (5) the seasonal nature of the 
enterprise makes it possible to combine it with non-agricultural activities; 
and (6) this type of farming has proved most satisfactory from the stand- 
point of economic returns. 


Despite these advantages, vegetable farming has some definite limit- 
ations. Complete concentration on vegetable growing makes it difficult to 


? Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Pt. I, Newfoundland, Table 16. 
8 Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Pt. 1, Newfoundland, Table 25. 
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follow scientific rotations and maintain soil fertility. In addition it does 
not provide continuous year-round employment. This is especially serious 
where non-farm work cannot be obtained and where the scale of vegetable 
growing is such that hired labour is necessary. Because of these disad- 
vantages there has recently been a fairly general tendency to combine one 
or more livestock enterprises with vegetable growing as additional land 
and capital and nearby markets become available. Such a shift has been 
taking place in the more established areas for years and is gradually getting 
under way in the newer settlements as well. 


In addition to the types of farming just mentioned there are a limited 
number of farms which are devoted largely, if not entirely, to the specialized 
production of whole milk or poultry products. Most of them are within a 
few miles of either St. John’s or Cornerbrook. In all but a few cases, how- 
ever, the so-called specialized dairy farms produce considerable quantities 
of vegetables as cash crops. On the other hand most of the specialized 
poultry farms rely almost entirely on the production of eggs and, to a 
much lesser extent, on poultry meat. The development of these poultry 
farms, which began only a few years ago and is now rapidly expanding, 
represents an attempt to take advantage of newly created markets and 
federal government assistance in transporting feed grain and to discover 
a type of farming that can be undertaken successfully with a minimum 
of land. 


Apart from the types already indicated, Newfoundland farms may 
be classified as full-time or part-time undertakings. It is particularly sig- 
nificant that no less than 2,278 of the 3,626 farm operators listed in the 
1951 census reported work done off the farm in 1950. The actual amount 
of non-farm work varied considerably. At one extreme were 18 operators 
each of whom did less than 7 day’s work off the farm, while in the case 
of 621 others the amount of off-farm work varied between 229 and 365 
days. In addition to this work, which is done for wages off or away from 
the farm, there are many cases where much of the work done consists of 
woods operations on the farm or fishing operations adjacent to the farm. 
That these types of activity provide a significant part of the total income 
is clearly shown in information collected from 279 farm operators in dif- 
ferent sections of the province in 1953.‘ The average 1952 income of these 
farmers included $610 from woods operations on their own farms, $81 
for woods work done elsewhere for wages, $182 for other non-farm wage 
work, $37 from fishing, and $104 from various other types of non-farm 
self-employment, or a total of $1,014 apart from their returns from ordinary 
farming operations. These figures substantiate the general statement that 
it is really only in the longer settled St. John’s district that one finds people 


* Data collected in connection with a study of current economic conditions in New- 
foundland Agriculture instituted by the Economics Division, Canada Department of 
Agriculture, in June, 1953. 
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relying entirely on the production and sale of farm products for a living. 
In most other areas, and especially on the western side of the island, woods 
operations provide the main winter employment and a very significant part 
of total income. 


2. Physical Limitations 

Physical conditions have exerted and must continue to exert a domin- 
ating influence on the nature and extent of agricultural development. The 
short, cool, and relatively moist summers with comparatively little sunshine 
make it impracticable to grow crops which require either plenty of warmth 
or a fairly lengthy frost-free growing period. On the other hand, crops like 
turnips, cabbage, and potatoes, which prefer a moist, cool climate, do 
extremely well. The combination of sufficient moisture and moist, cool 
air is also particularly well suited to the growing of hay and pasture crops. 
On the other hand, the lack of warm, dry weather adds to the difficulty 
of curing the hay crop. Finally, it is important to note that the extremely 
short summers make for an abnormally long winter-feeding season for 
livestock. 


Far more important than any climatic limitations are those which 
result because land is extremely limited in quantity and poor in quality. 
Roughly three-fifths of the total area of the island consists of barren lands, 
bog lands in various stages of decomposition, and innumerable lakes. And, 
of the remaining two-fifths, all but a small part is in forests of varying 
quality. This means that there is only a very limited part of the total area 
which might be considered as suitable for agriculture. Moreover, a very 
large part of this limited area consists of relatively small patches which 
are often widely separated. It is only in a few areas that any real continuity 
of settlement is possible. This condition naturally results in extremely 
high costs of administering agricultural programmes as well as high market- 
ing costs. It also makes for local as distinct from provincial farmer organiz- 
ation and solidarity. Furthermore, the pocket-like distribution of the land 
is in many cases so pronounced that settlement cannot take place without 
resulting in excessive cost of road construction, social isolation of the 
farm families, and extreme difficulty in obtaining and maintaining schools, 
churches and other social services. 


This limited amount of farmland is also of a relatively poor quality. 
The soils are relatively youthful and shallow. Moreover, the humid, con- 
tinental, short-summer-season climate together with the coniferous vegeta- 
tion which is associated with it have produced podzolization in almost all 
cases. Most of the soluble mineral elements as well as the organic matter 
have been removed from the topsoil and deposited in the subsoil. This 
leaching process and the lack of limestone in the underlying rocks have 
produced a universal condition of strong acidity in the soil. In most regions, 
also, the soils are extremely stony both on and under the surface. More- 
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over, the land surface is usually distinctly hilly. It is seldom indeed that 
level fields of any size can be obtained. The combination of rolling topo- 
graphy and stoniness results in extremely high clearing costs; the poor 
quality of the soil makes for high cost of liming and fertility maintenance; 
and the small, irregular, and often hilly nature of the fields makes it virtually 
impossible in most cases to use modern farm equipment efficiently. 


3. Land Area and Development 


When the 1951 census was taken there were 3,626 occupied farms 
in Newfoundland. They represented a total area of 85,040 acres. Of this 
only one-third was improved. Thus the average farm contained slightly 
over 23 acres of which less than eight acres was improved. Since 1944 gov- 
ernment-owned bulldozers with various kinds of attachments have been made 
available to farmers at low cost for land-clearing purposes. This type of 
assistance has constituted a major part of governmental agricultural activity 
and each recent year has seen around 1,000 acres added to the improved 
acreage by this means. Recent experience has made it obvious that with 
farm wages at current levels practically no land would be cleared in the 
absence of such a government-supported programme. However, it is hardly 
to be expected that such a programme will be continued indefinitely or 
that the annual rate of clearing will be any greater in the future than in 
the past. In any case, there is relatively little additional land that is suitable 
for farming and sufficiently accessible to warrant clearing. 


4. Some Further General Considerations 


An analysis of the Newfoundland situation suggests that there is 
particular need for the general farming pattern to conform to the specific 
character of the agricultural resources. Fur farming, poultry farming, and 
vegetable and small fruit production are indicated, rather than dairy farm- 
ing or beef cattle and sheep production. Commercial dairying appears 
feasible only to the extent that production is limited to the amount of 
whole milk that can be sold at exorbitant prices. And, even though con- 
siderable free summer pasture on Crown lands remains unused, the beef 
cattle and sheep enterprises are prevented from expanding because the 
growing of winter feed represents a too extensive and therefore a too 
expensive use of cultivated land. 


While there is every indication that the major part of Newfoundland’s 
food requirements will continue to be met by means of importation, there 
can be little doubt that a substantial and, probably, a gradually increasing 
amount of agricultural activity will take place in the island during the next 
quarter century. This seems likely for several reasons. Fur farmers are 
not dependent on the nature of the land resources and can obtain the 
basic feeds (whale meat and fish offal) more cheaply in Newfoundland 
than elsewhere. Poultry farming costs tend to correspond with those in 
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competing provinces since there is little dependence on the nature of the 
Jand resources while the poultry feed is transported almost free by virtue 
of the current federal government freight assistance programme. Since 
vegetable and small fruit production requires comparatively little land 
and yields a large dollar return per acre, it can often be profitable despite 
high land-clearing, liming, and fertilizing costs. Because large areas of 
barren lands can be used as free summer pasture without incurring these 
costs, a limited amount of beef cattle and sheep raising can be and is being 
profitably undertaken. There is also some possibility that a current bog 
reclamation research programme will lead to reasonably low-cost produc- 
tion of winter feed and thus remove the real obstacle to efficient production 
of livestock and livestock products. The high Newfoundland prices which 
result from the significant degree of natural protection against imported 
products act as an offset to the high costs of many Newfoundland farmers. 
It must be recognized that a significant part of the island’s food is being 
profitably produced in Newfoundland at present. Moreover, part-time 
farming provides supplementary employment and income in isolated places 
where other types of employment are unavailable on a full-time basis. 
Finally, there is the fact that local production tends to improve the quality 
of the protective and more perishable foods and reduce the irregularity 
of food supply which is associated with importation. 


II. Agriculture in Prince Edward Island 


Though its total area and therefore its agricultural potential is distinctly 
limited, no province in Canada depends as completely on agriculture as 
Prince Edward Island. Agriculture is basic to the province’s economy 
partly because the resources are relatively suitable for agricultural produc- 
tion and partly because non-agricultural resources are practically non- 
existent. Despite a gradual decline from the high point of 87% in 1921, 
the occupied farming area was still 78.4% of the total area of the province 
in 1951. And, despite a recent significant decline in the number and per- 
centage of the people living on farms, the farm population was still 47.6% 
of the total in 1951. 


J, Land Area and Development 


While most of the total area of the province is represented by occupied 
farms, a large fraction of the average farm is uncleared and generally 
unimproved and therefore quite unsuited for ordinary farming. Whereas 
the total acreage in farms made up 78.4% of the provincial land area in 
1951, only 46% of this area was represented by improved farmland. The 
area of improved land continued to expand until 1911, since when it has 
contracted considerably and at an increasingly rapid rate. It is particularly 
significant that almost three-quarters of the total contraction occurred 
between 1941 and 1951. While this reduction was occurring, the unim- 
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proved part of the farming area, instead of contracting, actually expanded 
to the extent of some 16,000 acres. These shifts suggest that a considerable 
number of farmers have continued to occupy and operate their farms while 
letting part of their improved farm area reforest itself. But while some of 
the reduction in the improved acreage has occurred on the occupied farms, 
the greater part of it has been reflected in outright farm abandonment. 
Farms were abandoned primarily because the operators found it impossible 
to obtain a satisfactory living from farming. Their income was insufficient 
either because they had too poor or too little land or because they were 
not good enough farmers. There is conclusive evidence that many farms 
had to be abandoned because they were too small. In 1941, for example, 
the abandoned farms had an average of only 27 acres of improved land 
compared with 63 acres in the case of the farms that were still occupied. 
Moreover, the abandoned farms were more or less concentrated in districts 
where the quality of the soil was distinctly inferior.‘ 


It is generally agreed that at least some of the abandoned land should 
never have been cleared. On the other hand it is claimed that many of 
the farms vacated during the last 10 or 15 years are of excellent quality 
and that they were abandoned because it was impossible to get enough 
labour to operate them, because they were too small to permit efficient 
use of modern farm machinery, or because a higher income could be ob- 
tained in central Canada.* While various factors have caused abandon- 
ment, the fact is that the rate of abandonment, particularly in more recent 
years, has tended to coincide with the appearance of suitable alternative 
epportunities. The fact that these were much more numerous in the 1940's 
than previously largely explains the pronounced acceleration of farm 
abandonment during that particular decade. 


2. Trend in Number and Size of Farms 


Both the total and the improved area per farm have expanded slowly 
but steadily during the past several decades. Since the average acreage 
per farm has been increasing at the same time that the total occupied and 
improved acreage in farms has been decreasing, it follows that there has 
also been a continuous reduction in the number of farms. From 14,113 
in 1911 the total number of farms has fallen to 13,701 in 1921, 12,000 
in 1931, 11,400 in 1941, and 10,137 in 1951. During this 40-year period 
there was a reduction of 3,976 or over 28% in the number of farms, an 
expansion from 85 to 108 acres or 27% in the total or occupied area 
per farm, and an increase from 54 to 63 acres or 16.6% in the improved 
area per farm. It is important to note also that while the total number of 


5 Economic Survey of Prince Edward Island, J. E. Lattimer, by Department of 
Reconstruction, Charlottetown, 1944, pp. 40 and 41. 
®See “Prince Edward Island — The Story of Its Agriculture’ by W. R. Shaw, 
Canadian Geographical Journal, May, 1956, p. 186. 
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farms declined by 28% the smaller sized farms declined at a much faster 
rate than this, while the number of larger sized ones showed quite a marked 
increase. An appreciation of these differences may be obtained by examin- 
ing the data in Table 63. 


Table 63 
NUMBER OF FARMS OF DIFFERENT SIZES IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Percentage 
decrease or 
increase 
Size of farm 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1911-51 
LESOVACTES a Paes 4,877 4,255 3,742 3,428 2,114 56.0% decrease 
LS OOFACLCS ar een 5,495 5,568 5,071 4,696 3,806 30.8% decrease 
100-200 acres...... 3,277 65328 3,418 3,412 3,447 5.2% increase 
Over 200 acres..... 514 550 634 694 770 49.8% increase 


As the table indicates there has been a pronounced decrease in the 
number of smaller farms and a marked increase in the number of larger 
ones. And, while these changes have been occurring throughout the 40- 
year period, they have been particularly marked during the 1941-51 decade. 
In connection with the growing number of larger farms it is significant 
that almost 30% of all the occupied farm land was in farms varying in 
size from 180 to 1,600 acres, and that over 90% of these larger farms 
contained between 200 and 400 acres. 


3. Type of Farming Trends 


During the early years of settlement the general aim was to produce 
something that required a minimum of capital and that could be sold im- 
mediately for cash. Major emphasis was placed on producing and exporting 
hay, oats, wheat, and potatoes. No special efforts were made to relate in 
a scientific way the kinds of production to the’ particular nature of the 
soil and climate or to select a production programme which would ensure 
the maintenance of soil fertility. 


This cash-crop type of farming eventually led to serious depletion 
of soil fertility and a great deal of soil erosion. These adverse results were 
intensified because of the particular character of the soil, which has been 
formed from soft red sandstone and is not naturally deep or fertile. As it 
was realized that this kind of farming was causing serious yield reductions 
and ever more serious erosion, the growing of hay and grain for direct sale 
was gradually replaced by a brand of mixed farming which included several 
livestock enterprises. This resulted in the indirect disposition of hay and 
grain crops in the form of livestock and livestock products. 


The actual choice of enterprises in the combination reflected the 
specific conditions prevailing at the time. The dairy enterprise was almost 
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always included for many reasons: (1) it provided at least some income at 
regular intervals; (2) it fitted in with the growing of hay and pasture for 
which the climate was particularly suited and which were specially suitable 
for preventing erosion; (3) it provided feed for other livestock in the form 
of skim milk or whey; (4) it was possible to reduce milk to the highly trans- 
portable form of butter and cheese; and (5) it was possible to get much 
more income when a given acreage was used for dairy rather than beef or 
sheep production. The beef enterprise, if included at all, was kept small 
because it represented a too extensive use of the limited land area, because 
the initial capital required for any sizable beef enterprise was more than 
the average farmer could afford, and because the interval between the 
launching of the enterprise and the receipt of income from it was too long. 
Hogs were usually included because the initial capital required was relatively 
small, because the hog turnover was fairly rapid, and because hog raising 
provided an effective way to market feed grain and restore soil fertility 
at one and the same time. 


There were also several reasons for the almost universal inclusion of 
potatoes. Experience had shown that the soil and climate were more than 
ordinarily well suited to this crop. There was also the fact that potato 
growing had proved relatively profitable over a long period. It was also 
something which appealed to those who preferred purely seasonal to year- 
round employment and to those who liked to produce something which 
was apt to yield very high returns in some years even though it did little 
more than cover costs at other times. Most of all, a potato enterprise was 
included because the amount of improved acreage on the average farm 
was not sufficient to yield anything like a satisfactory income unless part 
of that acreage could be used to produce one or more commodities which 
would return a fairly high net income per unit of area. 


As farming was more devoted to raising livestock, cropping practices 
tended to change with the idea of getting as much livestock feed as possible. 
Concretely this has meant that between 1910 and 1954 the combined 
acreage of wheat, oats and barley has fallen from 216,000 to 104,700 
acres while the area in mixed grain has risen from 15,000 to 78,700 acres.‘ 
It has also meant that the number of acres in hay per farm has risen from 
14 in 1910 to 15 in 1920, 18 in 1930 and 1940, and 19.4 in 1950. During 
the same 40-year period potato acreage per farm increased from 2.1 to 
4.2 acres or exactly 100%. In all but a few cases, however, potato pro- 
duction has remained an integral part of the mixed farming programme 
instead of becoming a completely specialized form of agricultural activity. 

While mixed farming of the above-mentioned type has continued to 
hold sway, two or three developments in more recent years have somewhat 
altered the relative significance of the specific livestock enterprises and en- 
couraged expansion of fruit and vegetable production. The federal govern- 


7 Figures from Crops Section, Agricultural Division, D.B.S. 
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ment freight assistance programme, which has operated since October 1941, 
has added greatly to the possibility of making profitable use of feed grain 
brought from western Canada. It is estimated that close to two million 
bushels of western grain has been purchased each year to supplement that 
produced in the province itself.* This extra grain has resulted in a consider- 
able expansion in the production of livestock and livestock products and 
particularly of hogs and poultry products. Hog output expanded from 79,- 
700 head in 1941 to 115,700 head in 1951 while egg production rose from 
3,242,468 dozen in 1940 to 4,586,000 dozen in 1950. While these in- 
creases were partly due to the reduced cost of imported feed grain, they 
were also partly the result of an improved demand situation. In addition 
to the markets represented by the annual contracts between Canada and 
the United Kingdom in respect of hog products and eggs, increased con- 
sumer income of Maritime consumers generally, establishment of military 
bases at different points in the Maritimes, the entry of Newfoundland into 
Confederation, and the rapid natural growth in the nearby population all 
made for a more effective demand. While these changes in demand have 
naturally encouraged agricultural expansion in general, they have been 
especially effective in stimulating production of meats and poultry products 
and fruits and vegetables. Between 1941 and 1951 the area in vegetables 
increased from 76 to 426 acres, the area in tree fruits from 184 to 303 
acres, the small fruit area from 79 to 307 acres, and the area in green- 
houses, mushroom and rhubarb houses from 2,825 to 14,785 square feet. 
For the last several years different types of factories have been processing 
vegetables in their off-seasons and in 1954 a full-time vegetable processing 
plant was established.” Moreover, since a pickle manufacturing company 
started operating in the province several years ago, a large acreage of 
cucumbers has been grown for processing into pickles. In recent years, 
also, the grading, packing, and quick-freezing of strawberries has been 
undertaken by two or three plants, with the result that strawberry growing 
has expanded considerably and further expansion is being planned.” 


Official encouragement is also currently being given to the expansion of 
other fruits. 


In connection with livestock production, the downward trend in sheep 
numbers, which has been under way for several decades, has shown a 
definite if moderate upward movement during the last five years. In view 
of the fall in the sheep population from the high figure of 166,496 in 1881 
to 34,386 in 1951, it is significant that the number of ewes on farms in- 
creased almost 20% between 1950 and 1955 and that total sheep numbers 


* Canadian Geographical Journal, May, 1956, Dies. 

* Annual Report, Department of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island, 1954, p. 88. 

“The possibility of air transport plus such technological developments as quick- 
freezing have combined with the increasing demand for fruit to encourage this 
particular type of activity. 
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have recently risen to 40,000 or more.“ Another development has been 
a rather pronounced expansion in beef production. Some idea of the extent 
of this may be obtained by noting that the number of cows and heifers 
kept for beef production purposes has risen from 1.8 thousand in 1941 
to 7 thousand in 1955.% While this expansion has doubtless been due 
to several factors including the prevalence of beef prices which were high 
relative to farm prices generally, it seems probable that the recent growth 
in the number of larger farms and in the increasing inability to secure 
farm labour has also been partly responsible. As farms have become 
larger it has become more possible to secure an adequate income from 
beef raising. 


4. Mechanization, Specialization and Intensification Trends 


Between 1931 and 1951 the number of tractors increased from 176 
to 2,776, the number of milking machines from 27 to 454, the number 
of electric motors from 184 to 1,754, and the number of grain combines 
from none to 18. The census data also show that the total value of farm 
machinery doubled during this 20-year period, that the amount spent on 
buying and repairing implements and machinery was more than five times 
as large in 1951 as in 1941, and that the same decade saw the amount spent 
on custom work more than treble. While these figures make it obvious that a 
considerable increase in mechanization has been occurring, it is also evident 
that the degree of mechanization is much less than that found in, say, 
Ontario or western Canada. It may be noted, for example, that the average 
value of machinery per farm was still only $1,604 in 1951; that the horse 
population which was 29,956 in 1931 and 28,045 in 1941, had only fallen 
to 21,349 by 1951; that the number of tractors was still little more than 
a quarter as large as the number of farms in 1951; that little more than 
a fifth of the farms had any source of electric power; and that the same 
year saw only one milking machine for every 22 farms despite the major 
emphasis on dairy farming and the growing acuteness of the farm labour 
problem, Without question the degree of mechanization has been limited 
by the relatively small scale of operations on the large majority of the 
farms. The spraying of cereal crops for weed control has so far only proved 
possible where spraying service was available on a custom work basis.” 


As already indicated Prince Edward Island’s agriculture is of the 
generalized rather than the specialized type. While a few farmers con- 
centrate on operating a fairly large-scale poultry or fur farming enterprise 
and a few others are almost full-time producers of horticultural products 
or honey, these are the exception to the general rule. Moreover, there is, 
so far, little indication of any reduction in the number of enterprises which 


“% Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 
® Agriculture Division, D.B.S. 
8 4nnual Report, Department of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island, 1954, p. 79. 
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are combined on the typical mixed farm. There is, however, another sense 
in which the agriculture of the island has developed along specialized 
lines. We refer to the extensive efforts which have been made to turn out 
products of especially high quality. This kind of specialization has assumed 
most widespread proportions in respect to production of seed potatoes 
and breeding hogs but is stressed to some degree in the production of 
several other products including beef and dairy cattle, roasting fowl, eggs, 
and turnips. This emphasis on quality has a twofold objective. Since the 
average farmer has not been able to produce and sell a large number of 
units, his only hope of securing an adequate income has lain in obtaining a 
higher unit price in the form of a quality premium for his limited volume 
of sales. In the second place quality improvement is designed to increase 
the value of commodities of a given weight and thereby make them more 
able to bear expensive long-distance transportation costs. 


Thus far progress toward intensification of production methods has 
not been significant except in the case of potato growing. It is only in the 
last 15 years that use of commercial fertilizer has become at all common. 
And, while the annual amount used now ranges from 40,000 to 60,000 
tons, the great bulk of this is devoted to potato production. Despite the 
growing realization of the importance of the pasture crop, little progress 
has been made in increasing yields by applying fertilizer. Similarly, the 
use of limestone has increased slowly despite payment of a substantial 
provincial subsidy and the fact that the desired expansion of legume pro- 
duction cannot take place unless generous amounts of lime are applied. 
There is apparently some reluctance to apply lime lest it injure the potato 
crop. 


More insecticides and pesticides are being used, particularly in connec- 
tion with the potato crop. In very recent years a start has been made at 
controlling weeds by means of chemicals. It is estimated that over 2,000 
acres of cereal crops were sprayed in 1954.™ Since there was only one acre 
of irrigated land in the province when the last census was taken it is obvious 
that irrigation has not yet become a factor. It has recently been suggested, 
however, that irrigation of pastures on farms catering to the fluid milk 
market might prove profitable and that there are many small streams which, 
if dammed, would provide an ample water supply. 


5. Productivity Trends 


According to the official index numbers the physical volume of agri- 
cultural production increased by 39.6% between 1935-39 and 1950-54. 
When this expansion is considered along with the fact that between 1941 
and 1951 the improved land area declined 12.5% and the farm labour 
force 25%, it is necessary to conclude that quite substantial increases in 
productivity per unit of land and labour have been occurring. Extra pro- 


* Annual Report, Department of Agriculture, Prince Edward Island, 1954, p. 20. 
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duction has resulted for the following reasons: (1) there have been increases 
in the per acre yield; (2) various kinds of capital goods have been combined 
with or substituted for labour; (3) technological improvements have helped 
to save crops and facilitate the tasks of breeding and feeding livestock; and 
(4) large quantities of feed grain were imported to supplement the amount 
produced in the province. Because some of the more marginal land has 
gone out of production, because many farms have been increased in size, 
because machinery and other forms of capital have been added, and because 
more technological knowledge has been gained and applied, it has been 
possible to produce a lot more product with a lot less labour. At the same 
time the combining of more manure and commercial fertilizer with more 
lime, with a better average grade of land, with better and higher yielding 
varieties of seed, and with improved cultural practices has resulted in sig- 
nificant increases in yields of some of the main crops including oats, mixed 
grains, and potatoes. However, only limited progress has so far been made 
in increasing the yield of the all-important hay and pasture crops. No 
significant yield trend was discernible for potatoes prior to 1940. Since 
then, however, a persistent upward trend has been in evidence. The normal 
yield is now about 250 bushels per acre compared with 170 bushels 15 
years ago.” 


In view of the prominent role played by the dairy enterprise it is 
significant that recent years have witnessed a definite, if limited, increase in 
milk production per cow. Such an increase is indicated by the fact that a 
decrease in cow numbers has tended to coincide with an expansion in 
total milk production. In the same way the recent expansion of the poultry 
enterprise has been accompanied by a really pronounced increase in the 
egg production per hen. Here the increase has been from 103 eggs per hen 
in 1944 to 190 in 1953. 


6. The Farm Income Situation 


Despite the generally high level of farm product prices which pre- 
vailed at the time, the gross value of products sold in 1950 was less than 
$2,500 on 76.8% of the farms of Prince Edward Island. Another 12.9% 
of the farms sold products to a value of between $2,500 and $3,750 per 
farm, while the remaining 10.3% had a product value per farm of over 
$3,750. Indeed this latter group included 169 farms which sold products 
varying in value from $7,500 to $20,000 and over per farm. On the other 
hand, of the large number of farms which sold products worth less than 
$2,500, 2,185 sold less than $1,200 worth, while the value of products 
sold by each of 1,372 more was actually less than $250. Still another 1,321 
were classified as part-time farms. 


2 Reference No. 117, Report by the Tariff Board Concerning the Potato Industry in 
Canada, Nov., 1955, p. 15. 
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In view of the small cash income which the great majority of farmers 
obtain from the sale of farm products, it is obvious that many of them 
must be classed as subsistence farmers.” For the same reason it is not 
surprising that almost 3,000 of the 10,137 farm operators reported that 
they had obtained income for work done off their farms in 1950. While 
200 or 300 of them did non-farm work for one or two weeks only, fully 
half of the 3,000 worked off their farms for from one to six months while 
over a quarter of them did other than farm work for the greater part of 
the year. 


HI. Agriculture in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


I. The Land Supply Trends 


In the case of both Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the amount of 
land in farms continued to increase until about 1911, but it declined con- 
tinuously and very pronouncedly from then on. Of the 13,275,520 acres 
which constitute the total land area of Nova Scotia, some 5,260,455 acres 
or 39.6% was in occupied farms when the 1911 census was taken. By 
1951, however, the occupied farm area had declined to 3,173,691 acres 
or 23.97% of the total land area. The decline appears even more striking 
if the figures showing the improved as distinct from the occupied land are 
considered. Between 1911 and 1951 the amount of improved farmland was 
reduced from 1,257,499 to 661,975 acres. Developments in New Bruns- 
wick, while differing in degree from those in Nova Scotia, followed the 
same general pattern. Between 1911 and 1951 the total or occupied farming 
area in New Brunswick declined from 4,537,999 acres or 25.8% of the 
provincial land area to 3,470,234 acres or 19.7%, while the amount of 
improved farm land declined from 1,444,567 to 1,006,377 acres. It is to be 
noted further that in the case of both provinces the decline in the farming 
area continued even during the depression of the 1930’s and was particularly 
rapid during the 1941-51 decade. 


This continuous and wholesale reduction in farm acreage has been 
due to a number of factors, some of which have been rather fundamental. 
For one thing a great deal of land was abandoned when it became necessary 
to shift from a purely self-sufficing to an increasingly commercial type of 
agriculture. So long as the self-sufficing pattern of rural economy prevailed 
neither the kind nor the amount of land required was of any great sig- 
nificance. All that was needed was an area that could be used to grow 
vegetables and cereals for consumption in the home and to provide pasture 


“For census purposes subsistence farmers are those who sell less than 50% of the 
products raised on the farm. According to the 1941 census report no less than 
5,705 out of 12,230 Prince Edward Island farms were classed as subsistence and 
combinations of subsistence farms in 1940, Although no such classification was 
made in the 1951 report, the number of subsistence farms would certainly be 
much smaller at that time than ten years earlier. 
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and hay for a few sheep and cattle. And since a minimum of mechanical 
equipment was used, the shape and size and degree of hilliness or stoniness 
of the fields was a matter of little consequence. Moreover, since production 
was for home consumption rather than for sale, the question of accessibility 
to markets simply did not arise. The general result was that much land 
that fulfilled the requirements of the early farming pattern proved entirely 
unsatisfactory when farming became a commercial and highly competitive 
undertaking. In some cases fields were too hilly or stony or too small or 
ill-shaped to permit efficient use of mechanical equipment and the labour 
in charge of such equipment. In many other instances land was deserted 
because it was too far from market. In still other cases it was abandoned 
because its low fertility made it impossible to obtain worthwhile yields 
except at prohibitive costs. Much of this was land which had been cleared 
during a period (1790-1815) when European wars were giving rise to an 
effective demand for ships, ship timber, and lumber. The result was that 
trees were cut down mainly because settlers wished to obtain cash from 
the sale of forest products rather than because they wished to clear the land 
for agricultural purposes. Having sold the timber and lumber, however, it 
was only natural that they should remove the stumps and use the land 
thus cleared for farming even though it was really only suited for forestry. 


In addition to the foregoing, the farm land area has been reduced 
because the small size of many farms has placed them below the competitive 
margin and because the extractive manner in which land was used tended to 
eliminate its productive value. Apart from the factors just mentioned, how- 
ever, there was the all-important fact that Maritime farmers found them- 
selves increasingly unable to meet the keen competition of producers in 
more distant and favoured areas. Partly because they found it difficult or 
impossible to meet this competition and partly because they were attracted 
by the special land settlement provisions and the general agricultural poten- 
tialities of western Canada, large numbers of people who had been farming 
in the Maritimes simply deserted their farms and migrated to the Prairie 
Provinces. The general conclusion seemed to be that the best way to meet 
the new competition was to become part of it. 


While a large part of the contraction in the farming area of the Mari- 
times was closely associated with agricultural expansion in western Canada, 
there can be little doubt that another and very considerable part reflected 
the locational disadvantages of the Maritime producers which became 
increasingly apparent as the general economic development of the nation 
proceeded. As industrial activity became more concentrated in the central 
provinces and as farming became more commercialized, Maritime farmer’s 
production and living costs tended to increase because of the necessity of 
transporting a steadily increasing number of producer and consumer goods 
from Ontario and Quebec to the Atlantic region. In the same way high 
transportation costs greatly limited their ability to compete when offering 
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products in the growing urban market of central Canada. On the other 
hand the general industrial development of the country provided many 
farmers with attractive alternative job opportunities. Because of this com- 
bination of circumstances many Maritime farmers were either compelled 
or induced to transfer their farming activities to more favourable areas or 
to give up farming altogether. Both courses of action tended to reduce the 
Maritime farming area. 


While the various factors mentioned above have contributed to the 
reduction in farm acreage over the longer period, the really pronounced 
reduction of the past 15 years has been due in large measure to the unusual 
opportunities for obtaining relatively remunerative non-agricultural employ- 
ment. The ability to obtain this employment, and often in fairly nearby 
areas, has tended to coincide with the increasing inability to solve the farm 
labour problem and, in general, to meet the technical and financial require- 
ments for successful farming under modern mechanized, specialized, and 
highly capitalized conditions. The net result of this conjuncture of events 
has been an abnormal increase in the number of abandoned farms. 


2. General Characteristics of the Land 


Apart from its actual amount there are some things about the particular 
nature or quality of the land which have affected and will continue to 
affect the general farming pattern, the degree of productive efficiency, and 
the total output. For one thing the soil tends to be thin, low in fertility and 
organic matter, and highly acid. This means that satisfactory yields cannot 
be obtained unless artificial fertilizer and lime are applied regularly and in 
large quantities and unless care is taken to maintain organic matter by using 
animal manure or by adopting green manuring practices. In the second 
place the soil tends to vary in type from place to place even within the 
limited area represented by the individual farm. This means that there is 
special need for soil testing and care in choosing the use of the land. It 
also makes it more than ordinarily difficult to follow a scientific rotational 
programme and to use each parcel of land for what it is best suited for. 
Another significant fact is that, in many parts of the area, the land exists 
in scattered pockets of innumerable shapes and sizes. The lack of compact- 
ness or continuity and the variation in shape and size make it impossible 
in many cases to lay out fields that are sufficiently large or regular in shape 
to permit modern machinery and the labour combined with it to be used 
with any real degree of efficiency. The situation is still more difficult where 
the fields are also hilly or stony. It must be remembered, however, that 
there are some fairly large and important sections such as the Annapolis 
and St. John River Valley areas in which the conditions are much more 
favourable than those just indicated. 


It should also be noted that there are large areas where land drainage 
1S a prime essential. In the southern and eastern end of New Brunswick, 
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for example, the heavy texture and poor natural drainage of the land has 
made provision of a drainage system a major requirement. In the important 
potato-growing regions of the upper St. John River Valley water erosion 
has been a serious problem for many years.” 


Apart from the drainage requirements of areas such as these, it must 
be remembered that 86,250 acres of the land in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have been reclaimed from the sea and cannot be used effectively 
for farm purposes until they are properly drained.“ This land must first 
be protected against the sea by an elaborate system of dykes and aboiteaux. 
Provision must then be made for draining the surface water from the land 
into the sea. Open lateral ditches must be made at regular intervals as well 
as a series of main or outlet ditches to carry the water from the laterals 
to the sea. While the marshland is relatively fertile and is completely devoid 
of hills and stones, it is obvious that construction and maintenance of the 
dykes and ditches represents a large and continuing cost. Moreover, the 
network of open ditches acts as a serious barrier to the effective use of 
modern farm machinery. 


3. The Trend in Number and Size of Farms 


In both provinces there has been a continuous downward trend in the 
number of farms since the early years of the century. The reduction has 
been particularly marked in Nova Scotia. In that province the number of 
farms declined from 54,478 in 1901 to 23,515 in 1951, while comparative 
figures for New Brunswick show a drop from the high level of 37,755 
in 1911 to 26,431 in 1951. In both provinces the decline became more 
rapid as the period proceeded. 


While these reductions have been occurring, the average size of farm 
has been slowly but steadily increasing until 1941, since when it has de- 
clined slightly. And while part of this increase in size has been due to the 
combining of farms to form larger units, the main explanation is that 
the rate of decline in farm numbers has varied inversely with the size of 
farm. While farms of all sizes have become less numerous, the reduction 


% See Agricultural Institute Review, Mar. - Apr. 1954 issue, pp. 22 and 23 for a good 
brief account of the drainage problem and policies in New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

8 Marshland Utilization in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, by G. Haase and D. J. 
Packman, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1953, pp. 4 
and 5. Also Some Economic Aspects of Marshland Reclamation in the Maritime 
Provinces, by G. Haase, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 
1954. The Marshland Reclamation Project was instituted in 1949 and represents 
a joint participation between the dominion and provincial governments and the 
individual farmers concerned. The Dominion Government is responsible for con- 
structing and repairing the dykes and aboiteaux which protect the marshlands from 
the sea: the provincial governments are responsible for the main outlet ditches and 
the individual farmers are responsible for the lateral ditches. 147 
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in numbers has been most pronounced in the case of the very small farms 
and least marked in the case of the largest ones. Because of this the smaller 
farms have tended to form a steadily smaller percentage of the total number 
of farms while the larger ones have represented a larger percentage. Despite 
these changes, however, both provinces still have a very large percentage 
of extremely small farms. This fact becomes especially significant when it 
is realized that only a fraction of the acreage contained in these small 
farms is improved. Also worth noting is that between 1901 and 1951 the 
average farm size increased from 93 to 135 acres in Nova Scotia and from 
120 to 131 acres in New Brunswick, though nearly 60% of the farms in 
both provinces are in the smaller classes. Almost half the total farmland 
area is represented by the relatively small percentage of farms which contain 
over 200 acres per farm. 


4. Land Use or Type of Farming Trends 


In considering farming developments one must distinguish between 
the large percentage of farms in the subsistence and part-time category 
and the much smaller number which are operated primarily on a com- 
mercial basis. Generally speaking there has been little change in either the 
things produced or the production methods used by the subsistence farmers. 
Their usual aim has been to meet as many as possible of the family re- 
quirements in the way of potatoes and other vegetables, fruits, milk, cream, 
butter, poultry and eggs, and the various kinds of meat. Achieving this 
aim has involved using a small amount of land for growing vegetables 
and fruit; producing enough cereals to provide the grain ration for a few 
hens, a couple of pigs, a horse, and one or more cows and young cattle; 
and using the remaining and larger part of the total available acreage 
partly as pasture and partly to grow the hay needed to feed the cattle, 
the one or two horses, and possibly a few sheep during the winter. 


The production of the part-time farmers has varied considerably. In 
many instances the general purpose and therefore the general nature of 
the farming activity is very similar to that just described. In other cases, 
where the farming effort has been designed to supplement the cash income 
obtained from other sources, the type of farming has usually been deter- 
mined by the degree of market availability, the degree of intensity of de- 
mand for the various commodities, the nature of the non-farming activities, 
the amount and kind of land available, and the particular interests of the 
individuals concerned. Since the land supply is normally very limited, it 
has usually been necessary to select farm enterprises like small fruit and 
vegetable production, poultry or hog production, or fur farming, which 
are not really dependent on the land factor or which would result in 
commodities with a high value per unit of land. On the other hand 
it has been necessary to select types of activity which could be satisfactorily 
fitted in with the non-farming work programme. Where the latter has 
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been highly seasonal, as in the case of fishing or forestry operations, 
it has ordinarily been necessary to choose kinds of farming which did 
not require the continuous or year-round presence of the operator. This 
has generally meant that all the farming had to be done during the 
summer and often during those parts of the summer when it inter- 
fered least with fishing. Under such circumstances farming has usually 
been of the subsistence type already described. Where the non-farm 
employment has made it necessary for the part-time farmer to be away 
from his farm most of the day and throughout the year, farming has 
had to be done at the end of the day and on week-ends. Actual types 
attempted have included poultry keeping, fur farming, fruit and vegetable 
growing, bee keeping, and, sometimes, a small hog-raising enterprise. 


It is the pattern of the more completely commercialized farming which 
has been most subject to adjustment in accordance with changes in market 
and general economic conditions. Until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century commercial farming consisted largely in production for direct sale 
of hay, grain, potatoes, and sheep and cattle for meat purposes. While 
some of these products were exported, by far the larger part went to supply 
the nearby local market including the substantial requirements of the lumber 
camps. With the growth of competition from other areas, however, and 
particularly that supplied by the rapid agricultural developments of western 
Canada, adjustments in the type of farming became necessary. From then 
on the trend was away from the kinds of agricultural activity just men- 
tioned and toward a programme which represented a fair degree of regional 
specialization. This shift was marked by a decline in the production of grains 
(with the exception of oats), and sheep and beef cattle and an increasing 
development of a brand of mixed farming which combined several livestock 
or cropping enterprises in varying proportions but which placed special 
emphasis on producing potatoes, apples or dairy products in specific areas. 
While some commercialized potato growing has been carried on in several 
areas of both provinces, it is in Carleton and Victoria counties in the 
upper St. John River Valley of New Brunswick that the really specialized 
production has occurred. The specialized production of apples has been 
undertaken mainly in Kings, Annapolis, and Hants counties in the Anna- 
polis and Cornwallis valleys and in the parish of Gagetown in the lower 
St. John River Valley of New Brunswick. The normal practice has been 
to combine some production of vegetables, livestock, and dairy products 
with the apple enterprise. Dairy farming, while practised to some degree 
in most places, has reached its greatest degree of specialization in the St. 
John-Sussex area in southeast New Brunswick, in the Truro area on the 
Nova Scotian mainland, and in the area adjacent to Sydney in the north- 
eastern section of Cape Breton Island. In the first two of these districts 
farmers have combined a limited amount of livestock production with 
their dairy enterprise. In the Cape Breton area, however, where dairy 
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farming developed in order to cater to the Sydney-Glace Bay market for 
fluid milk and where large-scale dependence on purchased feeds has been 
necessary, most income not obtained from the sale of milk has come from 
non-agricultural employment rather than from other farm enterprises. 


In other commercialized farming districts production has been dis- 
tinctly mixed. Along the St. John River between Woodstock and Frederic- 
ton, small dairy, hog, and poultry enterprises have been combined with 
production of potatoes, hay, and a limited amount of feed grain. In the 
district adjacent to Moncton and in parts of Cumberland, Hants, Halifax, 
Pictou, and Antigonish counties in Nova Scotia several livestock and live- 
stock product enterprises of which dairying is normally the most important 
have been combined. In Madawaska county, in northwestern New Bruns- 
wick, general livestock and field crop farming has prevailed, with potatoes 
forming an important cash crop on most farms. 


The areas already mentioned include all of those in which any sig- 
nificant amount of commercial farming has been carried on. Generally 
speaking, the remaining parts of both provinces have proved unsuitable for 
farming on anything like a full-time basis. This statement applies in respect 
of the large central and northeastern sections of New Brunswick, the south 
and east coastal areas of Nova Scotia and all but a minor part of Cape 
Breton Island. Farming in these areas has been mainly subsistence and 
part-time farming. Indeed it is in these areas that most of the subsistence 
and part-time farms already referred to have been located. 


While there is still a general tendency to follow the farming pattern 
just indicated, recent years have witnessed some notable changes in the 
amount of emphasis placed upon certain specific enterprises. The 1951 
census report shows that Nova Scotia’s apple-producing area dropped from 
37,812 acres to 21,048 acres during the 1940’s. It is also stated that be- 
tween 1939 and 1951 some 500 or one-fifth of the commercial apple pro- 
ducers went out of that business altogether.” These reductions have re- 
presented official and individual attempts to adjust to the loss of all but a 
minor part of the United Kingdom market on the basis of which Nova 
Scotia’s apple industry was developed. In many cases reduction in apple 
production has been accompanied by expansion along other lines. Some 
of the largest and most highly specialized poultry farms in Canada have 
been developed by people who were formerly large apple producers. As a 
result the Annapolis Valley has become the main centre of poultry produc- 
tion in Nova Scotia and that province, which was a poultry deficient area 
until recent years, has reached the stage where exports are at least sufficient 
to balance imports.” Further substitutes for apple production have included 


* Brief submitted to the Commission by the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, 
Oct: 1955: 

Commercial Poultry Production in Nova Scotia, by G. C. Retson, Economics 
Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1952. See also The Economic Annalist, 
Nov. 1948, pp. 80-82. 
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commercial vegetable and potato production and a small expansion of the 
hog enterprise.” 


Recent years have also seen a marked increase in the production of 
vegetables, and fruits other than apples. Between 1941 and 1951 the vege- 
table area in Nova Scotia increased from 1,993 to 2,859 acres, the area in 
tree fruits other than apples from 782 to 1,201 acres, the small fruits area 
from 950 to 1,343 acres, and the space occupied by greenhouses and mush- 
room houses from 327 to 483 thousand square feet. In New Brunswick the 
vegetable area expanded from 988 to 1,265 acres, the area in apple orchards 
from 2,377 to 3,059 acres, and the area in other tree fruits from 631 to 
1,231 acres. Moreover, recent Department of Agriculture reports of the two 
provinces indicate that still further expansion of the fruit and vegetable 
acreage has occurred since 1951. These increases have occurred because a 
larger population and higher consumer incomes have created an improved 
nearby market for the products concerned and because the production of 
fruits and vegetables appeared to be something that required little capital 
outlay and that might add considerably to the income of farmers with 
limited acreage. 


Recent years have also witnessed an increased interest in producing 
meat animals and particularly those like beef cattle and sheep which depend 
mainly on pasture and forage crops generally rather than grain. This trend 
is indicated by increased general advocacy and definite official sponsorship 
of this type of farming, by concrete action on the part of organized farmers 
and others aiming at the establishment of co-operative slaughtering facilities, 
by the increased emphasis on pasture improvement and the use of grass 
silage, and by evidence of a shift from dairying to beef production. 


Finally, the census reports suggest that the New Brunswick potato 
acreage, after rising steadily till the decade of the 1920’s, has shown a 
general downward trend since that time. The reduction, however, has been 
extremely gradual and anything but continuous. The really significant thing, 
however, is that acreage reductions have not meant output reductions. Quite 
the contrary. Between the 1935-39 and 1950-53 periods, for example, the 
area in potatoes declined 1,000 acres or 2% and production increased 
4,583,950 bushels or 55%. These figures make it obvious that large yield 
increases were occurring during the interim. 


5. Mechanization, Specialization and Intensification Trends 


The amount invested (expressed in constant 1949 dollars) in power 
and machinery on the average farm of the two provinces increased $628 
or 70% between 1941 and 1954. This was only a third of the increase 
which took place in Ontario, less than a third of the all-Canadian increase, 
and only a fifth of that which occurred in the Prairie Provinces. Similarly 


21See Farm Organization Study of 67 Farms in Annapolis Valley, by Gray and 
Gosselin, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 1948. 
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the decline of 31% in the horse population of the two provinces between 
1940-45 and 1954 was only half as pronounced as that in Ontario or 
Canada as a whole. It may also be noted that the number of tractors in the 
two provinces increased from 713 in 1931 to 2,526 in 1941 and to 9,528 
in 1951, the number of milking machines from 117 in 1931 to 3,804 in 
1951, and the number of combines from 17 in 1941 to 227 in 1951. In 
1951, there was still only one tractor for every 5.2 farms, one milking 
machine for every 13 farms and one combine for every 219 farms. In con- 
trast Ontario farmers had one tractor for every 1.4 farms, one milking 
machine for every 3.8 farms and one combine for every 15 farms. 


The significant conclusion to be drawn from these figures is that recent 
increases in farm mechanization in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, while 
very considerable, have been much less pronounced than those which 
occurred in the country as a whole and particularly those which took place 
in Ontario and western Canada. It would also appear that the relatively 
lower average level of mechanization in the two Maritime provinces has 
been largely due to the fact that they contain so many small-scale non- 
commercial farms on which modern mechanized methods have never been 
either technically possible or economically feasible. If it was statistically 
possible to make a separate calculation in respect of the strictly commercial 
farms, it might well be found that the degree of mechanization on these 
farms is fairly comparable to that found in other parts of the country. 


While special farm enterprises have tended to be associated with special 
areas, modern specialized techniques have not been commonly used except 
where farmers were able to operate on a relatively large scale and secure 
the bulk of their income from some one enterprise. Moreover, those farmers 
who have specialized in producing potatoes, apples, poultry products, and 
whole milk have ordinarily used far more specialized methods than those 
engaged in a general livestock or more mixed type of farming. The methods 
followed by some of the larger operators in these enterprises have been 
specialized to a really pronounced degree. 


The remarks just made apply also in large measure to agricultural 
intensification. Indeed it is only in connection with the more specialized 
kinds of farming that any significant increases in intensification have oc- 
curred. Only limited amounts of fertilizer were used prior to the develop- 
ment of specialized potato and apple production and, while the constant 
dollar (1949) expenditure per improved acre for fertilizer rose steadily from 
$1.40 in 1941 to $2.86 in 1951, a large part of the increases went to the 
counties which specialize in these two crops. The three counties which 
comprise the main potato-producing area of New Brunswick and which 
accounted for over three-quarters of that province’s fertilizer expenditure in 
1920 still took 72% of the much larger amount used in 1954. Similarly the 
three counties which make up the Annapolis Valley apple-producing area 
accounted for 46.4% of the fertilizer used in Nova Scotia in 1920, 52.8% 
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in 1930 and 48% in 1954.* In Nova Scotia, in particular, recent years 
have seen increased use of fertilizer in connection with the pasture-improve- 
ment programme. In spite of this, total fertilizer sales in the province have 
declined about 27% during the past six years, owing to the general reduction 
in the amount of land being farmed and the reduction in apple acreage in 
particular. 


Next to fertilizer the most important contributor to agricultural in- 
tensity is the gradual implementation of the farm drainage programme 
already discussed. Climatic conditions have made irrigation uneconomic 
except where high value crops were produced. Only 327 acres were irrigated 
in 1950 in the two provinces. Of the remaining factors making for intensi- 
fication, more regular and thorough spraying of apple trees and potato 
plants is perhaps the most important. Thus far little use has been made of 
the chemical method of controlling weeds. 


6. Productivity Trends 


In connection with labour productivity the number of improved acres 
per worker in Nova Scotia increased from 19 in 1931 to 21 in 1941 and 28 
in 1951. In New Brunswick the corresponding increases were from 28 acres 
in 1931 to 29 acres in 1941 and 38 acres in 1951. These figures make it 
evident that the number of farm workers declined far faster than the im- 
proved land acreage. The other point to be noted is that the number of 
improved acres per worker was far smaller in these two provinces than in 
other parts of Canada or in Canada as a whole. The 28 acres per worker 
in Nova Scotia may be compared with 49 in Prince Edward Island, 62 in 
Ontario, an average of 200 in the three Prairie Provinces and 116 for 
Canada as a whole. The low figures in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are due partly to the fact that much of the farming in these provinces is of 
the high-labour-consuming sort, partly to the fact that on many farms the 
labour has either not been combined with machinery at all or combined 
very ineffectively, and partly also to the fact that the average farm is too 
small to permit production factors to be organized with any real degree of 
efficiency. The total value of farm machinery per worker in 1951 was only 
$1,074 in the case of Nova Scotia and $1,013 in New Brunswick compared 
with $2,189 in Ontario, $2,068 in British Columbia, $3,371 in the Prairie 
Provinces and an all-Canada figure of $2,332. 


In addition to the foregoing it may be mentioned that between 1935-39 
and 1949-53 the New Brunswick potato yield rose almost 61%, the yield 
of oats, the most important grain crop, increased from 30.8 to 40.2 bushels 
or over 30% for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combined, and the yield 
of the important hay crop increased from 1.5 to 1.7 tons or over 13%. 


2 See “Some Economic Aspects of the Use of Fertilizer in the Maritime Provinces”, 
by W. V. Longley, C.S.T.A. Review, Jan. 1936, pp. 370-374 for earlier data and 
The Fertilizer Trade 1954, D.B.S. 
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Official figures also indicate that between the 1941-45 and 1949-53 periods 
egg production per hen rose 36% in Nova Scotia and 17% in New Bruns- 
wick. In very recent years the Nova Scotian figure has been above that of 
all other provinces. 


7. The Farm Income Situation 


In view of the fact that the average farm has such a small amount of 
improved land and that it has been necessary in the great majority of cases 
to adopt types of farming which allowed this limited land area to be used 
in a fairly extensive rather than intensive fashion, the average income 
obtained by farmers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick has been con- 
siderably smaller than that secured elsewhere in Canada. Division of the 
1951 net farm income of the two provinces by the total number of farms 
gives a net income per farm of $1,275, compared with $1,722 in Prince 
Edward Island, $3,723 in Ontario, $3,803 in the three Prairie Provinces 
considered together, and $3,479 in Canada as a whole. If one includes in 
the calculation only those farms on which the gross value of products sold 
was $1,200 or over, the resulting net income figures approximate $3,483 
for Nova Scotia and New Brunswick combined, $2,820 for Prince Edward 
Island, $5,074 for Ontario, $6,094 for the Prairie Provinces, and $5,325 
for the country as a whole. It is also worth noting that only 28% of the 
Nova Scotian and New Brunswick farmers sold products with a gross value 
of $1,200 or over in 1951 despite the high farm product prices which 
prevailed in that year. 


Consideration of the above figures leads to two important conclusions. 
The first is that the incomes received by all but a small minority of the 
farmers in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are very much smaller than 
those obtained in other parts of the country. The second is that the total 
amount of farm income is far less evenly distributed among the farmers of 
the three Maritime provinces than among those of other sections of the 
country. 


IV. Future Agricultural Prospects in the Four Atlantic Provinces 


The future agricultural production of Newfoundland is almost certain 
to be limited in both extent and variety. The extreme scarcity and relatively 
inferior quality of the land resources will make it necessary, in the future 
as in the past, to rely mainly on types of farming, such as vegetable and 
small fruit production, which tend to yield a large monetary return per acre. 
Even here climatic conditions are likely to limit the kinds of vegetables and 
fruits produced and, in the case of fruits, the areas where production can 
be undertaken. Unless current research and experimental work in connection 
with bogland reclamation makes it possible to produce winter feed in quan- 
tity and at reasonable cost, no really significant increase. over present live- 
stock numbers can be anticipated. The inability, because of lack of suitable 
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land, to provide the forage needed for summer and, particularly, for the 
long winter-season feeding, is certain to place early limits on any expansion 
of either meat or milk production. Commercial dairy farming has had to be 
confined to production for the whole milk market and present indications 
are that even this type of farming is more likely to contract than expand. 
Assuming the continuance of the federal freight assistance programme, 
there seems to be no technical reason why commercialized egg production 
should not keep on expanding. However, unless Newfoundland producers 
become increasingly able and willing to offer eggs at prices comparable to 
those charged for the product imported from Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island, Newfoundland’s egg production is likely to be restricted to the 
requirements of those who are prepared to pay premium prices for a strictly 
fresh article. Present indications are that a significant expansion of turkey 
and broiler production may be expected. The supply of poultry: meat will 
also be increased to the extent that more hens will be available for killing 
at the end of their laying period. 


In view of the special factors mentioned above and the large anti- 
cipated increase in the province’s population, there seems to be every 
likelihood that a steadily larger percentage of most, if not all , kinds of food 
required by Newfoundland consumers will have to come from outside the 
province. 


As for the future of agriculture in Prince Edward Island, recent past 
trends indicate that quite significant production expansion may be expected 
despite a probable reduction in the labour force and a possible further 
reduction in the land area. It is by no means certain, however, that further 
declines in the land area will occur. While more of the poorer land now 
being farmed is likely to be abandoned or transferred to forestry uses, it 
will not be surprising if some of the better land which has been abandoned 
recently because of the small size of the farm units is reorganized and 
farmed again on a larger unit basis. The net result may well be the main- 
tenance of the farming area at something like its present level. 


In all probability the trend toward fewer and larger farms will not 
only continue but become more pronounced. Further consolidation of farms 
will result (1) as increasing investment in expensive machinery makes it 
both economically necessary and technically possible to operate a larger 
area, (2) as continued inability to secure farm labour in sufficient amounts 
and on satisfactory terms forces a shift to types of farming like beef raising 
which require less labour but more land, and (3) as the opportunity to 
obtain non-farm jobs plus the desire for a higher living standard causes 
more of the relatively small farms to be offered for sale to those who wish 
to add to their acreage. Should it become less possible to rely on income 
from the potato enterprise, as seems highly probable, the movement toward 
consolidation will be further accentuated, since a considerably larger area 
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will be needed if income presently derived from the sale of potatoes is to be 
obtained from the remaining enterprises in the mixed farming programme. 


Since the total amount of improved land seems likely to be limited 
to the present or some smaller area, the anticipated production increases 
will necessitate increasingly intensive farming methods. And, since labour 
will almost certainly continue to be scarce and expensive, considerably 
more mechanization may be expected. This, in turn, will tend to reduce 
the horse population further and permit resources previously used to pro- 
duce horse feed to be used for producing meat and milk. The more intensive 
farming methods will include the application of more fertilizer and lime to 
the pasture and hay land, the increasing use of chemical weed control 
methods and artificial drainage systems and more thorough cultivation of 
the land. Various types of pasture improvement measures will be under- 
taken, such as more regular reseeding with better grass mixtures, clipping. 
grazing on a rotational basis, and lengthening the pasture season by grow- 
ing crops which will provide pasture before and after the regular grazing 
period. In limited areas where milk is produced for the fluid market as well 
as in places where vegetables are produced on a specialized basis, some use 
of irrigation facilities may be expected. 


It is unlikely that any marked changes will occur in the type of farm- 
ing. Potato growing will probably tend to form a smaller part of the general 
farm programme. The general trend away from cereal and toward forage 
crop production will continue. Indeed the tendency will be to grow grain 
only to the extent that it is needed as a nurse crop. It is also to be expected 
that the present emphasis on quality in production will be maintained. 


1. Some Differences between the Prince Edward Island Situation and 
that of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


From all that has been said it will be evident that the natural op- 
portunities for agricultural development are much greater in Prince Edward 
Island than in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Prince Edward Island 
has a far larger percentage of land suitable for farming, soil that has a 
higher average level of fertility and uniformity of type, topographical con- 
ditions that are much better suited to farming operations, a much larger 
improved acreage per farm, and a continuity and compactness of farming 
territory that makes for an efficiency in transportation and administration 
that is quite impossible in the other two provinces. Perhaps the best indica- 
tion of the relatively greater agricultural potentialities of the island province 
is found in the fact that its 1951 improved land acreage was almost as 
large as that of Nova Scotia despite the vastly greater total area of the 
latter province. In addition to this the percentage of farm abandonment 
has been far smaller, the percentage of farmers in the subsistence category 
much smaller, and the degree of dependence on any one farm enterprise 
much less marked in Prince Edward Island than in the other two provinces. 
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Finally, there is the important fact that, whereas Prince Edward Island’s 


production of meats and dairy products is very considerably in excess of 
her own requirements, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are very much in 
a deficit position with respect to these commodities. 


2. Some Major Considerations Affecting the Future of Agriculture in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


As far as the future of the large amount of non-commercial or purely 
subsistence farming is concerned, it is likely to be determined mainly by the 
course of events in the non-agricultural sphere. Purely subsistence farming 
is something which has always been associated with an early stage of eco- 
nomic development, a low general standard of living, and a relative absence 
of regular, dependable, and remunerative types of employment or sources 
of income. As they have found it possible to obtain sufficient cash income 
from non-agricultural sources, subsistence farmers have tended to lose 
interest in their farming operations and to become buyers rather than pro- 
ducers of food. There is considerable evidence to indicate that this has 


recently been happening to the subsistence farmers in Nova Scotia and 


New Brunswick. This suggests that if these people continue to find re- 
munerative non-farm work they may keep on owning and living on their 
small farm properties but they will gradually cease to operate them. They 
will follow this course partly because they no longer need to farm in order 
to get enough income and partly because the time previously spent in farm- 
ing will bring more income if spent at non-farm work. In any event their 
action will tend to reduce the production of food and expand the market 
for food in the Maritime area. 


As for the commercial farms, it may be said that if they continue to 
be organized and operated as at present they will in a great many cases 
fail to return adequate incomes. In that event the process of abandonment 
which has been going on will continue. If, however, it is found possible to 
reorganize these farms into fewer and larger units, it seems reasonable to 
expect that they will return sufficient income to warrant their continued 
operation. This will, of course, be particularly true where the land is really 
suited for farming from the standpoint of fertility, topography, and market 
location. There can be little doubt that many farms have been abandoned 
simply because they were too small to produce a sufficient volume of the 
kinds of products for which a market existed to yield an adequate income. 
Where farms are as small as many of those in the Maritimes, it is necessary 
either to adopt a type of farming which will give a large income per acre 
on the existing small farms or to reduce the number and increase the size 
of farms by a process of consolidation. There are limits to the adoption of 
the first course since only a few farms would be needed to supply all of the 


high-value products such as small fruits and vegetables which the market: 


could absorb. This means that for the most part the apparent solution lies 
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in the direction of consolidation. In the past too many farmers have tried to 
secure the required amount of income by following a relatively extensive 
kind of farming on very small farms. If extensive types of farming must be 
followed, it must be on farms that are sufficiently extensive in area. 


Farm consolidation of the type just indicated would mean not only 
fewer and larger farms but a much smaller farm population and labour 
force. It would also result in increased mechanization and a much higher 
capitalization per farm. The number of farms and farmers would be still 
further reduced if any part of the land now used for general mixed farming 
were used exclusively for a really extensive type of farming such as beef 
raising. It is possible that some of the better land which has been aban- 
doned could be profitably farmed if combined into large enough units. For 
the most part, however, we would expect that land once abandoned will 
tend to remain abandoned and that food which might have been produced 
on such land will be obtained from areas where it can be produced more 
efficiently. At any rate this is what has happened to substantially similar 
areas in several of the New England states. 


While enlarging the farm unit may bring about many changes in farm- 
ing methods, more efficient production, and larger farm incomes, it may 
also pave the way to one or two significant changes in the kinds of farm 
enterprises carried on. More specifically, it may lead to an expansion of 
beef raising and some contraction of potato growing. A major reason why 
potato production has occupied such an important place in the farm pro- 
gramme, particularly in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, is that 
the small size of the farms made it necessary to use part of the limited 
farm acreage to produce something that would yield a relatively high dollar 
return per acre. To the extent that farms are increased in size in future this 
particular reason for growing potatoes will tend to lose its significance. It 
will become less necessary to produce potatoes simply because it will be- 
come more possible to produce something else, that is, something that 
could not previously be produced in sufficient volume to yield the necessary 
income because land was too scarce. The same lack of land which has 
made it necessary to grow a crop like potatoes has made it impossible to 
engage in an enterprise like beef raising which requires a lot of land. 


Beef raising is specifically mentioned here because there is reason to 
believe that any future consolidation of farmland will be accompanied by 
a considerable expansion of this enterprise. Many people, including agri- 
cultural authorities in the area, have inclined to the view that large sections 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are particularly suited to the growing 
of grass and that full advantage should be taken of this fact. This view has 
been based mainly on the knowledge that the area is much less subject to 
midsummer drought than provinces further west, with the result that better- 
than-average grazing conditions tend to exist at that season. In addition it 
is felt that much land which is too hilly or rocky to cultivate except at 
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excessive cost could be used effectively for grazing purposes. When these 
views about the production potentialities have been combined with the 
knowledge that the four Atlantic provinces considered as a unit are at 
present producing only 45% of the beef which they consume and that they 
have a large deficit of other meats” and butter and cheese, the case for a 
grassland type of farming has seemed very strong indeed. When, however, 
one attempts to explain why there has not been a greater development of 
this kind of farming in view of the apparent advantages just cited, it be- 
comes clear that there have been several limiting factors. 


While it is true that the relatively humid summer climate makes for 
rapid growth of grass and forage crops generally, as well as good pastures 
in July and August, it is also true that generous applications of lime and 
fertilizer are necessary if satisfactory pasture and hay yields are to be ob- 
tained. In the second place, it must be recognized that the natural pasture 
season tends to be relatively short; this means, of course, that the indoor 
feeding season tends to be relatively long. In the third place, there are very 
definite limits to the technical possibility of finding enough land in the 
same general area to make up an economic unit. The difficulty here is due 
partly to the fact that much land exists in scattered pockets, partly to the 
necessity of combining permanent grazing territory with land that is suitable 
for producing winter feed,* and partly to the inability to get possession of 
specific pieces of land. Then again, it is obvious that beet raising cannot 
be undertaken on the scale here envisioned without far more capital than 
the ordinary farmer can possibly hope to possess. This suggests that it is 
something which can only be seriously considered by those who are in a 
position to command fairly large amounts of capital and who have a definite 
entrepreneurial outlook. A final current obstacle to the expansion of beef 
raising consists in the fact that the prices obtainable for beef cattle in the 
Maritimes are considerably below those received for the same grade of 
animals in the Montreal and Toronto markets. This price discrepancy 
appears to be due to several factors including the absence of public stock- 
yards; inadequate grading and inspection of animals processed in the slaugh- 
terhouses of local butchers; lack of confidence in the quality of locally pro- 
duced meat on the part of Maritime consumers; weak bargaining power 
resulting from the fact that there is only one packing plant in the Maritime 


*® A special statement prepared by the D.B.S. shows that the four provinces together 
had a beef deficit of almost 53,000,000 pounds in 1953 and over 61,000,000 pounds 
in 1954, a veal deficit of 4,195,000 pounds in 1953, and 7,412,000 pounds in 1954 
and a pork deficit of 52,196,000 pounds and 48,496,000 pounds in the same two 
years. Moreover the Nova Scotia Deputy Minister of Agriculture states that, in 
his province alone, there is an annual deficiency of 150,000 hogs, 60,000 cattle, 
and 30,000 veal. 

*Jt would seem that, in any general development of the type of farming under 
discussion here, maximum use would need to be made of the marshlands as winter- 
feed producing areas. 
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area; the fact that this plant, being relatively small, has higher overhead 
costs per unit than plants in Quebec and Ontario and therefore finds it 
necessary to offset these costs by paying lower prices for its raw material, 
that is, the livestock purchased; and the fact that too many of the animals 
offered are of relatively low grade. 


While beef raising is likely to expand only to the extent that the obsta- 
cles just mentioned can be overcome, present indications are that at least 
some progress in this general direction may be anticipated. The increasing 
emphasis being placed upon pasture improvement and the use of grass 
silage, recent efforts to raise the standard of inspection in local slaughter- 
houses, the current efforts of the government and organized farmers of Nova 
Scotia to establish a custom killing plant at Halifax, the recent inauguration 
of a community pasture programme by the Nova Scotia government, and 
the recent increase in the number of cows and heifers kept for beef pur- 
poses all represent concrete attempts to overcome the existing obstacles to 
the expansion of the beef raising enterprise. 


QUEBEC 


I. Introduction 


The purpose of this chapter is to describe and interpret recent and 
prospective trends in the agriculture of the Province of Quebec. There are 
numerous facets to such an assignment: trends in number and size of farms, 
pumber of farm people and labour force, types of farming, farm production, 
efficiency, incomes and expenses, farm values, demand for food, etc. A spe- 
cial effort is made to describe the recent and prospective patterns of agri- 
cultural production for the major regions of Quebec as well as for the 
province as a whole. Since farming trends in recent decades provide some 
indication of probable future developments, the major part of the chapter is 
devoted to such a study. Sections 1 and 2 of that part deal with general 
and regional trends in recent decades, mainly in value terms, and Section 
3 examines these trends in greater detail, in physical as well as value terms. 
The final part of the chapter contains the outlook estimates. The im- 
plications of the trends in agriculture for the economic welfare of the farm 
population of Quebec are considered. 


In a regional study of this kind, an economic interpretation alone 
could not provide an adequate understanding of the probable pattern of 
development during the next 25 years. Influential non-economic factors also 
to be taken into account are the distinctive social and cultural traditions of 
the province, among which family farming occupies an important place. 


II. General, Regional and Specific Trends in Recent Decades 
1. General Trends in Farming for the Province as a Whole 


Quebec, the largest province in Canada, can be divided into three 
dominant physiographic regions — the Laurentian Plateau, the Appalachian 
Uplands and the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The distinctive regional differ- 
ences in the pattern and trends of agriculture inside Quebec in recent dec- 
ades will be handled within such a framework. But first, certain general 
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farming trends for the province as a whole should be considered. Wherever 
relevant, the general trends in Quebec agriculture are compared with those 
of Canada as a whole and of Ontario in particular. Quebec (especially the 
main farming region of the St. Lawrence Lowlands) and Ontario have 
similarities of climate, soil and markets which justify a certain amount of 
comparative treatment in the agricultural field. 


The first comparison is made between the trends in the volume of farm 
production. Indexes of physical farm output based on the five-year prewar 
period 1935-39 show that farm production in Quebec and Ontario reached 
record levels in 1955. Quebec farm output in 1955 exceeded that of its 
prewar base period by about 40%; Ontario farm output was 29% greater 
than in the base period.* It will be shown that the two classes of product 
mainly contributing to the Quebec record of farm output were livestock 
and dairy products. Quebec produced over the 1926-55 period an increasing 
proportion of the total sales value of farm products in Canada. 


It would be interesting to trace the trends in output per farm worker 
over recent decades, but the index of farm production only reaches back to 
1935. Between 1941 and 1951, however, physical farm output in Quebec 
increased by 28.3% and, during the same interval (according to the census) 
the farm labour force declined by 23.4%. These figures suggest that the 
physical output per farm worker in Quebec increased by 67.5% over the 
ten-year period 1941-51.* A similar comparison with labour force figures 
available from another source* for a more recent interval (average of 1946- 
47 to average of 1954-55) shows an impressive increase in Quebec farm 
output per worker of 73.1%. 


The total cash farm income from the sale of farm products in Quebec 
in 1955 amounted to approximately 425 million dollars. In 1951 (when 
prices were higher) cash farm income in Quebec was 437 million dollars, 
or an average of $3,253 per farm, compared with $5,248 per farm in 
Ontario. Net farm income in Quebec in 1951 averaged $2,485 per farm 
compared with $3,723 for Ontario.‘ Here a word of caution is needed: the 


*D.B.S. Index of Farm Production 1955, 

Although a comparison of the trends in the indexes is valid, an interprovincial 
comparison of the size of the indexes, of course, has no significance. 

*The Quebec index of physical production in 1951 was 128.3% of that in 1941, 
and the labour force in 1951 was 76.6% of that in 1941. The former percentage 
is 167.5% of the latter, ic. physical output per worker increased by 67.5% over 
the period. 

*D.B.S. Reference Paper No 58, The Labour Force, p. 72, and The Labour Force 
monthly. 

The Quebec farm labour force declined over the period 1946-47 to 1954-55 by 
27.7% while farm output increased by 25.1%. The labour force figures used in 
this case were for August. 

*“Net farm income” is the return to the farmer for his labour and management of 
the farm, to his family for their unpaid work on the farm, and to the farmer’s 
capital invested in the farm. 
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provincial averages just cited (and those yet to come) do not do justice to 
those efficient, progressive farmers who are well above average but whose 
influence in the provincial data is offset by a large number of part-time, 
small-scale, and subsistence producers. 


Study of the trends since 1926 in the relative importance of Quebec’s 
main types of farm products — livestock, dairy, crops, and forest and 
maple products, reveals that although livestock and livestock products 
(excluding dairy) have always been less important in Quebec than in On- 
tario, they are definitely becoming more important within Quebec agri- 
culture. ° In 1926, cash farm income from the sale of livestock and livestock 
products including poultry accounted for slightly less than one-third of all 
cash income from products in Quebec. The importance of livestock sales 
increased by 1955, with some ups and downs, to about 40% of total cash 
income from farm products. This increase in the relative importance of 
livestock in Quebec is consistent with the trend in Canadian agriculture as 
a whole. As Canadians prosper, they buy more meat and meat of better 
quality. 

The second trend revealed in the cash farm income data is the in- 
creased importance of dairying within Quebec agriculture. In 1926 the 
cash income from the sale of dairy products was about 30% of the total 
income from the sales of all farm products, compared with nearly 38% in 
1955.° This increase in the importance of dairying was more prominent 
within Quebec than in Canadian agriculture as a whole. This is partly due 
to a favourable climate in Quebec for producing forage for dairy cows, 
partly due to dairying being a labour-intensive type of farming which is 
well suited to the relatively dense farm population, and partly due to a 
policy of encouragement and protection. 


The third concurrent trend revealed is a declining relative importance 
within Quebec agriculture of crops as a source of cash income. In 1926, 
income from the sale of crops accounted for about 26% of all income 
from the sale of farm products, compared with less than 9% in 1955. 
Again, this trend coincided with a similar trend in Canadian agriculture 
as a whole, while in Ontario there has been a slight tendency in the oppo- 
site direction. The broad implication of the general trend is that increasingly 
farm crops are being marketed indirectly in the form of livestock. 


The cash income received by farmers from the sale of forest and maple 
products maintained a fairly stable relationship to total cash farm income 
in Ontario over the 1926-55 period but showed a gentle upward trend in 


5D.B.S. 1926-48 - Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part I, Farm Income. 
1940-49 - Revised Dairy Statistics. 
1949-55 - Farm Cash Income, Annual, and Dairy Statistics, Annual. 
*The relative importance of dairying is greater than these figures suggest because 
the cash income from the sale of the livestock by-products of dairying is included 
in the income from livestock. 
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Quebec and Canada as a whole. Forest and maple products are much 
more important in Quebec farming, however, than in Ontario and Canada 
as a whole. The cash income from forest and maple products in recent 
years amounted to nearly 13% of total cash farm income in Quebec, com- 
pared to just over 2% in Ontario and about 3.5% for the whole of Canada. 


The constituent details of the four major trends just described in the 
composition of farm output in Quebec in recent decades will be studied in 
the third section of part II of the chapter. The major trends are now 
related to the concurrent general developments in agricultural production. 
Here there are three broad categories of factors of production to be con- 
sidered — people in the forms of farm operators and workers, fixed capital 
in the forms of land and buildings, and movable capital in the forms of 
machinery and livestock. 


The farm population of Quebec has declined since 1941, but in con- 
trast with Ontario and Canada as a whole, the 1951 Quebec farm popula- 
tion of 792,756 still exceeded its 1931 size of 777,017.’ The size of the 
farm population, relative to the total population of Quebec, definitely shows 
a downward trend, however, as industrialization gathers momentum. This 
is also the case in Ontario and Canada as a whole. In 1931 the farm popula- 
tion of Quebec constituted 27% of the total population of the province, but 
by 1951 it had declined to 19.5% of the total population, compared with 
15.3% for Ontario and 20.8% for the whole of Canada. 


From the viewpoint of the trends in farm production, the farm labour 
force is more relevant than the farm population. A definite downward trend 
can be seen in the size of the Quebec farm labour force, especially since 
1941. The farm labour force in 1951 was 195,410, compared to 255,083 
in 1941 and 217,706 in 1921. This over-all trend conforms with the trends 
in farm labour force in Ontario and Canada as a whole. The trend in size 
of the farm labour force, expressed as a proportion of the total labour force, 
is declining still more rapidly. In 1951 the farm labour force amounted 
to only 13.3% of the total labour force of the province, compared with. 
27.9% in 1921. In June, 1955 the farm labour force amounted to 11.9% 
of the total labour force. Further evidence of the declining relative im- 
portance of agriculture in the Quebec economy is provided by comparing 
the net value of agricultural production to the net value of total production 
— the annual average over the period 1938-42 was 12.4% compared with 
9.5% for the period 1950-54.* 


The census reveals a decline over the 1921-51 period in the area of 
farmland in Quebec and Ontario, in marked contrast to Canada as a whole. 
The area in farms in Quebec in 1951 amounted to 16.8 million acres, com- 
pared to 18.1 million in 1941 and 17.3 million in 1921. The rapid decline 
in the number of farms which accompanied this trend in Ontario does not 


* Census of Canada, 1951. . 
* Quebec Bureau of Statistics, Quebec Statistical Yearbooks and Quebec 1954. 
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hold true for Quebec, however. The number of farms in Quebec in 1951 
was 134,336, compared to 144,900 in 1941 (using the 1951 census defini- 
tion of a farm) and 137,619 in 1921. The large number of farms in 1941 
reflected the depression conditions of the 1930’s. The degree of owner- 
operation in Quebec farming is conspicuous — 94.3% in 1951, compared 
with 81.7% for Ontario, and 77.2% for Canada as a whole. 


Because the number of farms has not declined faster than the farming 
area, there has not been a resulting increase in the average size of farms 
as there has been in Ontario and in Canada as a whole. The average size 
of farm in Quebec in 1921, 1941 and 1951 was 125 acres. This is partly 
because Quebec agriculture in general had not yet felt the full impact of 
farm mechanization, partly because the province subsidizes the settling of 
new areas in farms of less than average size, and partly because the con- 
solidation of existing farms would mean fewer farmers with attendant dis- 
locations in the rural community. 


Apparently, there has only been a negligible increase since 1921 in 
the percentage of total farmland improved, in contrast with Ontario and 
Canada. Many Quebec farms, particularly in the St. Lawrence Lowlands, 
have long since passed the land-clearing stage of their development. The 
proportion of total farm land under cultivated crops has declined slightly 
in Quebec (34.8% to 34.5%) and Ontario, and increased slightly in Canada, 
since 1921. The declining acreage in crops in Quebec and Ontario reflects, 
in part, the increasing importance of pasture within the expanding livestock 
and dairy sectors, and, more especially, the large purchase since 1941 of 
feed grains from the prairies under the federal government freight assistance 
programme. Although the proportion of total farmland in pasture increased 
noticeably between the 1941 and 1951 censuses, it is to be noted also that 
the 1951 percentage is still lower than the 1921 figure. In Ontario farming, 
however, there has been a definite long-run increase in the relative amount 
of pasture land. 


The census values of farms, of farmland and buildings, of farm im- 
plements and machinery, and of livestock show that although there has 
been a long-run increase in average value per farm in current dollars, farm 
values dropped during the 1931-41 period. This fall in farm values in the 
1931-41 period was mainly in terms of a decline in the value of land and 
buildings, but also in the value of implements and machinery and livestock. 
The constant dollar value (1949 dollars) of Quebec farms increased from 
$7,785 per farm in 1935 to $8,703 in 1954. 


When attention is paid to the relative value of these capital factors 
of production, a clear pattern emerges. Over the 20-year period 1931-51, 
there was a definite decline in the relative value of land and buildings and 
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pronounced increases in the relative values of machinery and livestock.’ 
This structural shift in farm assets toward machinery and livestock and 
away from land and buildings has two important implications. Because 
the machinery and livestock are movable, the farmer himself is more mobile 
and his investment is more liquid. Because the machinery and livestock 
are of shorter life than real estate, farmers are in increasing need of inter- 
mediate and short-term, relative to mortgage, credit. 

In none of the census years 1921-51 were average values per farm 
(in total or for land and buildings, implements and machinery, and live- 
stock) as high in Quebec as in Ontario or Canada as a whole; nor did 
average farm values increase as fast in Quebec as in Ontario and Canada 
as a whole in recent decades. The higher average value of farms in Ontario 
is explained, in part, by the presence of certain rich farming areas in that 
province in which the very fertile soil and highly suitable climate permit 
high yields per acre and per worker and high income per farm. The terrain, 
moreover, was often conducive to mechanization. Also, the average size 
of farm in Ontario, which in 1921 at 114 acres was smaller than in Quebec, 
increased to 139 acres in 1951 compared to a constant 125 acres in Quebec. 
Finally, a larger proportion of Quebec farms are part-time or subsistence 
farms (33.8% in 1951, compared with 20.4% in Ontario).” 

The foregoing provides in summary a sort of decennial stock-taking 
of farm people, land, and invested capital. It is necessary now to trace 
the trends in costs of the main farm inputs that were used to produce the 
cash income from the sale of farm products already mentioned. 

The two inputs which now loom so large among Quebec farming 
costs — feed and seed, and farm machinery — have doubled in relative 
importance since 1926. In 1926, feed and seed costs constituted about 
16% of the total operating costs including depreciation, compared with 
35.5% in 1955." This is a more important position than feed and seed 
costs hold within Ontario farming or Canadian agriculture as a whole, even 
though the trends there also have been upward. This trend in Quebec is a 
reflection of the expansion in livestock and dairy farming and of the shift 
toward the purchase of feed grain from the West. 

In 1926 machinery operating costs” in Quebec farming amounted to 
about 7% of total operating and depreciation costs, compared with 13.3% 


* The value of land and buildings in relation to total farm value in Quebec declined 
from 73.3% in 1921 to 60.5% in 1951. The value of machinery increased from 
10.3% of total farm value in 1921 to 15.1% in 1951, and the value of livestock 
from 11.4% to 24.3%. The constant dollar value of land and buildings (real estate) 
per farm also declined between 1935 and 1955. 

It may also be that, in Ontario, farmland values are inflated more by site value 
owing to the impact of rapid and decentralized industrial and residential expansion. 

“D.B.S., Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part I, Farm Income, and Farm Net 
Income, Annual. 

2 Includes running costs of tractor, truck, car, engine and combine, and machinery 
repairs. 
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in 1955. In spite of this increase in importance of machinery operating 
costs, these costs are still not as important as within Ontario (17.6%) or 
Canada as a whole (22.2%). Farm mechanization is not yet far advanced 
in Quebec. 


Building repairs are another item that has been increasing in import- 
ance in recent years relative to total costs in farming. In 1955 building 
repairs constituted 8.6% of total operating and depreciation costs in Quebec 
farming, compared to 5.6% in 1926. 


The relative importance of depreciation allowances on buildings and 
machinery has been declining faster in Quebec farming than in Ontario 
and Canada as a whole owing to slower farm mechanization. Labour costs 
in Quebec farming relative to total operating and depreciation costs have 
declined since 1926 but not as fast as in Ontario. Labour has not been 
displaced as fast in Quebec by labour-saving machines. The relative import- 
ance of taxes on farmland and buildings has declined more in Quebec 
than in Ontario and Canada as a whole. 


Other less important items of farming expense are fertilizer, fruit and 
vegetable supplies, interest on debt, rent and other miscellaneous items. 
Fertilizer costs in 1926 accounted for only 1% of total farm operating and 
depreciation costs in Quebec, increasing gradually thereafter to 3.5% in 
1955. Although the relative importance of fertilizer costs is lower in 
Quebec farming than in Ontario, it is on a par with that of Canadian agri- 
culture as a whole. The use of chemical fertilizers is not yet well under way. 


2, The Regional Profile of Quebec Agriculture 


Nearly 17 million acres, or about 5% of all land in Quebec, is occupied 
for farming. This farming land needs to be classified geographically within 
some meaningful framework. For this purpose the province can be divided 
into three dominant physiographic regions — the Appalachian Highlands 
or Uplands, the Laurentian Plateau, and the St. Lawrence Lowlands (Map). 
Farming in the rough and hilly Appalachian region is carried on more 
in the lower Eastern Townships area where the terrain is less extreme 
than in the upper peninsula area. Farming in the Laurentian region, which 
is part of the vast rock formation known as the Precambrian of Canadian 
Shield, tends to be restricted to the southerly river valleys with the excep- 
tion of the clay belt areas of Abitibi and Lake St. Jean. In the Laurentian 
region the climate is cool and the summer is short but the summer days are 
long. The efforts of the government to establish settlers on new land “‘colo- 
nizing”? have been most prominent in this region. 


Farming in Quebec has developed mainly in the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, where there are moderately fertile soils and a suitable climate and 
where the waterways and concentrations of population provide ready 
markets. The St. Lawrence Lowlands region includes the valleys of the St. 
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Lawrence River and its tributaries. This agricultural area can best be pic- 
tured as a large, irregular triangle with the base line set artificially by those 
sections of the provincial and international boundaries running from Hull 
across to the mouth of Lake Champlain. The left side of the agricultural 
triangle set by the Laurentians extends from Hull, and the right side set 
by the Appalachians extends from Lake Champlain. The apex of the triangle 
is at Orleans Island. 


The wide variations in conditions, not only between physiographic 
regions but also within some of the counties, make a thoroughgoing analysis 
of the regional trends in Quebec agriculture highly desirable. At the same 
time, this is difficult without some further breakdown of counties into 
smaller statistical units. In 1953 Quebec adopted a system of grouping 
counties according to ten economic regions.“ This system of economic 
regions does not provide the refinement required here because it retains 
county boundaries intact, whereas several boundaries overlap two physio- 
graphic regions. 


Some refinement of statistical county data by physiographic regions 
can be achieved either by regrouping those parishes (statistical subdivisions) 
belonging to overlapping counties on the basis of physiographic regions, or 
by a sampling process which takes into account only those counties that 
lie wholly within each of the three physiographic regions. Certain agri- 
cultural information (farm population, tenure, area and condition of farm- 
land, farm values and size, inventories of livestock and areas of field crops) 
is available for the parish subdivisions of Quebec counties from the census 
of Canada. But, since this farming information is limited compared to what 
is available for the counties, the time and space available do not warrant 
a laborious reclassification of parishes in the overlapping counties according 
to physiographic regions. The other alternative of sampling counties by 
physiographic regions is followed here. Ten sample counties were selected 
from each of the St. Lawrence and Appalachian regions. The St. Lawrence 
sample counties are Yamaska, Richelieu, St. Hyacinthe, Vercheres, Cham- 
bly, Laprairie, Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Soulanges, and Vaudreuil. The 
Appalachian sample counties are Dorchester, Beauce, Megantic, Frontenac, 
Wolfe, Richmond, Compton, Sherbrooke, Stanstead, and Brome. Only two 
counties, Labelle and Saguenay, could be classified as falling within the 
Laurentian region. It seemed advisable, therefore, to enlarge this sample 


13 There are 68 counties (7 of which are subdivided) and 3 districts. 

“The ten regions are (1) Gaspe-South Bank, (2) Saguenay-Lake St. Jean, (3) Quebec, 
(4) Three Rivers, (5) Eastern Townships, (6) Montreal, (7) Metropolitan Montreal, 
(8) Ottawa, (9) Abitibi-Temiscamingue, (10) North Shore-New Quebec. For a 
thorough study of zoning and an explanation of Quebec’s zoning procedure, see 
Canada Department of Defence Production, Economic Zoning of Canada and the 
D.D.P. Geographic Code (Ottawa, August 1953) and Economic-Administrative 
Zoning of Canada, (Ottawa, June 1954) Part 1, pp. 11-14, 19, 20, 69, 92 and Part 
EV? pp 13-32: 
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by including three other counties (Papineau, Charlevoix and Temisca- 
mingue) in which farming is carried on mainly within the Laurentian region. 
Also there are special cases like Isle Jésus and Gaspe counties that require 
separate treatment. 


It should be emphasized that much valuable work remains to be done 
along the line of regional refinement of statistical data. That this is especially 
necessary for Quebec has been pointed out repeatedly. Only a beginning 
is made here. 


Paralleling the sequence of treatment in Section 1 as closely as the 
available data allow brings us to the changes between 1940 and 1950 in 
the relative importance of the four main sources of cash farm income — 
livestock, dairy, crops, and forest and maple products — for the sample 
counties of the St. Lawrence, Appalachian, and Laurentian regions. The 
absolute sizes of these data are probably not too significant, but their 
relative magnitudes, on the average, can be interpreted as being representa- 
tive of general differences among the three regions. 


A comparison of the cash farm income with the number of farms 
reveals that in 1950 the average cash income per farm for the sample 
counties of the St. Lawrence region ($2,729) exceeded the average cash 
income per farm for the sample counties of the Appalachian region ($2,002) 
by about 36%. The average cash income per farm in 1950 for the sample 
counties of the Appalachian region, in turn, exceeded the average cash 
income per farm for the sample counties of the Laurentian region ($1,270) 
by about 58%. Comparable data for 1940 suggest that the lead in cash 
farm income of the St. Lawrence counties over Appalachian narrowed, and 
the lead of the Appalachian counties over the Laurentian widened, between 
1940 and 1950. 


If the census data are interpreted with care,” some further inter- 
regional comparisons of farm income in Quebec can be made. From the 
census were taken estimates of expenditures of the farms of the sample 
counties in 1940 and 1950, and estimates of the value of products con- 
sumed on the farm. The 1941 census also showed income earned from 
outside sources by members of the family not permanently working off 
the farm. 


Whereas the 1950 cash income per farm of the St. Lawrence sample 
counties was about 36% greater than that of the Appalachian sample 
counties, the cash expenditures per farm of the St.Lawrence sample counties 
exceeded those of the Appalachian by about 47%. The average value of 
products consumed on the farms was nearly the same for the counties of 
both regions, and the income earned from outside sources in 1940 was 


“The farm expenditures by counties in the census include purchases, rather than 
depreciation, of machinery and purchases of building materials, rather than deprecia- 
tion of buildings. 
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greater for the Appalachian counties. The result (cash farm receipts minus 
expenditures, plus income in kind, plus estimated income from outside 
sources) was about the same in 1950 for the counties of both regions.” 


When the data for the Laurentian sample counties are examined, the 
result is similar. Although cash income per farm in the Appalachian counties 
exceeded that in the Laurentian counties by about 58% in 1950, the cash 
expenditures per farm in the Appalachian counties were 45.3% larger than 
those for the Laurentian counties. The estimated value of the products 
consumed on the farms of the Laurentian counties, however, slightly ex- 
ceeded that on the farms of the Appalachian counties, and the value of 
income from outside sources (such as mining and off-farm work in the 
woods) was considerably larger in the Laurentian counties. The net result 
was an income to farmers in the Laurentian sample counties similar to 
that for the St. Lawrence and Appalachian sample counties. 


Summing up the foregoing from the point of view of the welfare of 
the farm family, we can say, tentatively, that although cash farm income 
is substantially higher in the St. Lawrence counties than in the Appalachian, 
and in the Appalachian counties than in the Laurentian, there is a tendency 
for this to be compensated by greater income from outside the farm and 
(to a much smaller extent) greater home consumption of farm products 
in the Appalachian and Laurentian regions than in the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands.” 


This compensation for lower cash farm income in the Laurentian region 
is only made possible because the farmer spends a good deal of his time 
working off the farm. In 1950 about 37% of the farmers of the Laurentian 
sample counties reported work off their farms, compared to 32% and 18% 
for the Appalachian and St. Lawrence sample counties, respectively. Fur- 
thermore, of those farm operators reporting work off the farm in 1950, 
the proportion working off the farm more than 49 days was highest for 
the Laurentian counties (84.5% compared to 70.8% for the Appalachian 
and 73.3% for the St. Lawrence counties). Since there are many efficient 
farms with incomes well above these averages, there must also be several 
pockets, particularly within the Laurentian region and the peninsula area 
of the Appalachian region, where the level of living is lagging far enough 
behind to be a cause of concern. In 1950, the number of part-time and sub- 
sistence farms in the sample counties of the St. Lawrence region amounted 
to 16.4% of the total compared to 26.7% and 44.6% for the sample 
counties of the Appalachian and Laurentian regions respectively. These 


Tt was assumed that the income from outside sources in 1950 bore a relationship 
to cash farm income plus value of products consumed on the farm similar to that 
in 1940. 

The greater value of home-consumed products (fuel, as well as food) on the farms 
of the Laurentian and Appalachian counties could simply be a reflection of the 
larger size of the farm family in those regions. 
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remarks must be qualified to the extent of income earned by any members 
of the family permanently working off the farm. There is an urgent need 
here for up-to-date, detailed, regional information on farm incomes, some 
of which might be provided by farm and household management studies. 


There are also some important differences among the regions in the 
relative economic importance of livestock, dairying, crops, and forest and 
maple products. In 1950, livestock sales were the most important source 
of cash income in all three regions, but especially in the Appalachian 
region. Cash income from dairy products, on the other hand, although the 
second most important source of cash income in all three regions, was 
about of equal importance to the farms of the St. Lawrence and Appa- 
lachian regions but of considerably less importance to the farms of the 
Laurentian region. In 1940, however, for the St. Lawrence and Appalachian 
regions, dairying was a more important source of cash income than live- 
stock. The third most important source of cash farm income in 1950 varied 
among the three regions — in the St. Lawrence region it was crops, but 
in the Appalachian and Laurentian regions it was forest and maple products. 
Forest and maple products were relatively unimportant to farming in the 
St. Lawrence region, and cash crops were not very important to farming 
in the Appalachian region. Sales of forest products were most important 
to farming in the Laurentian region. Between 1940 and 1950, however, the 
relative importance of forest and maple products and of crops, as sources 
of cash income to the farms of the Laurentian region declined, while the 
importance of livestock increased. 


In 1950, the cash income from livestock and livestock products (ex- 
cluding dairy) received by the farmers of the St. Lawrence sample counties 
averaged $1,101 per farm, compared with $937 for the Appalachian sample 
counties and $553 for the Laurentian sample counties. There are sometimes 
considerable differences among the counties of a region in the relative 
importance of the various sources of cash income from livestock. Never- 
theless, certain generalizations can be made. Cattle sales were the most 
important source of income from livestock in all three regions in 1950, 
but especially in the Appalachian Uplands. Swine were the second most 
important source of income from livestock in the three regions in 1950, 
followed by poultry and eggs, and horses, sheep and wool. There is evidence 
that swine have become the most important source of income from live- 
stock since 1950. Comparing the three regions, poultry and eggs are most 
important in the St. Lawrence Lowlands, and horses, sheep and wool in 
the Appalachian and Laurentian regions. Honey is of some importance 
as a source of cash income in the St. Lawrence region, and fur in the 
Appalachian region. 


In 1950, the cash income from dairying received by the farmers of 
the St. Lawrence sample counties averaged $1,039 per. farm, compared 
with $705 for the Appalachian sample counties and $405 for the Lauren- 
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tian sample counties. Fluid milk and cream and butterfat are the chief 
sources of income from dairying, followed by milk for cheese and con- 
centrated milk products. Data are not available, however, to permit a 
detailed regional breakdown of cash farm income from the sale of milk 
for its various purposes. Fluid milk sales are, of course, most important 
in the St. Lawrence Lowlands because of proximity to the larger markets 
(Montreal, Quebec, Three Rivers, etc.) and because of suitable soil and 
climate. The Montreal market reaches out for its fluid milk as far as the 
fringes of the St. Lawrence region on both sides of the river, and into 
Ontario on the west. The milk produced in the Appalachian and Laurentian 
regions is mainly for butter, cheese, and concentrated milk products. 


In 1950, the income from the sale of crops received by farmers of 
the St. Lawrence sample counties averaged $580 per farm, compared with 
$82 for the Appalachian sample counties and $122 for the Laurentian 
sample counties. Again, there were considerable differences among the 
counties of a region in the relative importance of the various sources of 
cash income from crops. Nevertheless, income received from the sale of 
grains was the most important source of crop income in the St. Lawrence 
counties as a whole followed by hay and forage, vegetables, potatoes and 
roots, and fruits. Income received from the sale of hay and forage was 
the most important source of crop income in the Appalachian counties, 
followed by grains, potatoes and roots, fruits and vegetables. Hay and 
forage was also the most important source of cash income from crops in 
the Laurentian region followed, in this case, by potatoes and roots, grains, 
vegetables and fruit. 


The cash income from forest and maple products received by the 
farmers of the St. Lawrence sample counties in 1950 averaged only $54 
per farm compared to $275 and $190 for the Appalachian and Laurentian 
regions, respectively. The income from forest products was more important 
than that from maple products in all three regions, but maple products 
were least important in the Laurentian counties (2.8% of total cash income 
from forest and maple products) more important in the Appalachian coun- 
ties (35.3%) and most important in the St. Lawrence counties (41.0%). 


There was a substantial decline in the farm population of the St. 
Lawrence sample counties, comparing 1951 with 1931, and a smaller 
relative decline in the Appalachian sample counties. The farm population 
increased in the Laurentian sample counties between 1931 and 1951, how- 
ever. An examination of the changes between 1941 and 1951 in the farm 
population of all the counties of Quebec supports the generalization that 
the farm population in the St. Lawrence and Appalachian regions has been 
declining, while that in the Laurentian region has been increasing. 


There was a decline in the number of farms between 1931 and 1951 
in the sample counties of the Appalachian and St. Lawrence regions and 
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an increase in the Laurentian region. The number of people per farm in 
1951 was 5.2 in the St. Lawrence counties, 5.7 in the Appalachian counties 
and 6.1 in the Laurentian counties. These figures represented a slight de- 
crease in the St. Lawrence counties, a slight increase in the Laurentian 
counties, and an increase in the Appalachian counties, compared with 
1931. In the Appalachian region, the ownership of many farms has changed 
from English to French with an accompanying increase in family size. 


Comparisons of average farm areas and trends in farm size expose 
clear-cut regional disparities. In 1951, the size of farms in the sample 
counties of the St. Lawrence region averaged 104 acres compared with 
143 acres for the sample counties of the Appalachian region and 156 acres 
for the sample counties of the Laurentian region. The size of farms in the 
St. Lawrence counties increased only slightly between 1931 and 1951, 
whereas the size of farms in the Lauréntian counties declined over this 
20-year period. Thousands of colonists were settled in the Laurentian 
region on farm lots of less than average size. The size of farms in the 
Appalachian counties increased by 8-9%, however, between 1931 and 
195i; 


As might be expected, the St. Lawrence sample counties have the 
highest percentage of farmland improved (82.2% in 1951), but this was 
no greater than in 1931. The Appalachian sample counties showed a definite 
increase in the proportion of improved farmland, from 45.7% on the 
average in 1931 to 52.7% in 1951. The sample counties of the Laurentian 
region also showed an increase in the proportion of farmland improved. 


The proportion of total farmland under crops is much greater in the 
St. Lawrence region (62.5% in the sample counties in 1951) than in the 
Appalachian and Laurentian regions (29.5% and 22.9%, respectively, 
for the sample counties). There was a slight decline in 1951 compared 
with 1931 in the proportion of farmland under crops in the St. Lawrence 
and Appalachian counties, but no appreciable change in the Laurentian 
counties. 


The Appalachian sample counties had the highest proportion of farm- 
land in pasture in 1951 (21.5%), but the St. Lawrence sample counties 
were first in this respect in 1931. The importance of pasture within the 
farming of all three regions increased between 1931 and 1951, but the 
increase in its importance in the Appalachian region was conspicuous. 


As one would expect, the average value per farm in the St. Lawrence 
region ($14,359 in 1951) has exceeded that in the Appalachian ($11,288), 
and the average value in the Appalachian has exceeded that in the Lauren- 
tian ($8,935). The value of land and buildings, as a percentage of total 
farm value, is greatest for the St. Lawrence sample counties (62.5% in 
1951, compared with 55.5% and 60.4% for the Appalachian and Lauren- 
tian regions, respectively). The relative decline in value of land and build- 
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ings between 1931 and 1951 was pronounced in all three regions. The 
value of livestock, as a percentage of total farm value, is greatest for the 
Appalachian region (30.3% in 1951 compared with 23.0% and 21.9% 
for the Laurentian and St. Lawrence regions, respectively). The relative 
value of livestock at least doubled, on the average, between 1931 and 
1951 in the sample counties of all three regions. The value of implements 
and machinery, expressed as a percentage of total farm value, corresponds 
closely among the three regions (16.6% for the Laurentian counties in 
1951, compared with 15.6% and 14.1% for the St. Lawrence and Appa- 
lachian counties, respectively). In all three regions there was a considerable 
increase between 1931 and 1951 in the value of implements and machinery 
relative to total farm value. 


Finally, special mention must be made in this section of two excep- 
tional cases, the counties of Isle Jésus and greater Gaspe. Isle Jésus 
is located in the St. Lawrence Lowlands, but so near to Montreal that its 
agriculture does not conform to the St. Lawrence pattern described above. 
The average cash farm income on Isle Jésus is considerably higher (about 
11% higher in 1950) than that of the St. Lawrence sample counties, 
reflecting the fact that the Jesus Island farms produce intensively for metro- 
politan Montreal, especially such items as vegetables, and poultry and 
eggs, but also potatoes and roots, dairy products, and swine. 


The census figures show that farm expenditures on Isle Jésus in 
1950 averaged about $200 less than those on the farms of the St. Lawrence 
sample counties. Although labour costs were higher on Isle Jesus, feed 
costs were much lower. The values of home-consumed produce and of 
income from outside the farm were smaller on the Isle Jésus farms.” 
On balance, it looks as if the disposable income of the farm family was 
considerably higher on Isle Jésus than in the St. Lawrence sample counties. 


The relative importance of crops as a source of cash income to the 
farms of Isle Jésus declined only slightly between 1940 and 1950 (from 
59.7% to 58.4% of total cash farm income). As was the case with the 
St. Lawrence sample counties, the relative importance of livestock increased 
on Jesus Island farms between 1940 and 1950 and the relative importance 
of dairy products decreased. 


The Jesus Island farms are much smaller than those of the St. Law- 
rence sample counties, the former averaging 57 acres in 1951 compared 
to 104 acres for the latter. In 1931, however, Isle Jésus farms averaged 
72 acres in size. The proportions of total land on Isle Jésus farms that 
are improved and in crops are greater than that for the St. Lawrence coun- 
ties, but the proportion in pasture is lower. The proportion of improved 


8 Again, no information is available on income earned by members of the family 
permanently working off the farm. 
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land on Isle Jésus farms increased from 80.0% in 1931 to 84.5% in 
1951, and the proportion in crops increased from 62.1% to 63.0%. The 
average value of farms on Jesus Island is higher than for the St. Lawrence 
counties, and the proportions of total value in land and buildings, and 
implements and machinery are higher, but the relative value of livestock 
is much lower. 


Gaspe county lies within the Appalachian region but it does not con- 
form to the pattern set by the Appalachian sample counties which was 
described above. This is mainly because the Gaspe farmers are really 
farmer-fishermen who derive a large part of their total cash income from 
off the farm.” It is to be noted that the economic features of the other 
counties in the peninsula area of the Appalachian region more closely 
resemble the pattern already outlined for the Appalachian counties than 
the pattern of Gaspe county. 


The most important sources of cash farm income in Gaspe county 
are forest products, cattle, hay and forage, and dairying. The relative im- 
portance of forest products as a source of cash farm income increased 
between 1931 and 1951, in contrast with the sample counties of all three 
major regions. The Gaspe county farms are much smaller than those of 
the Appalachian counties, the former averaging 52 acres in 1951 compared 
to 143 acres for the latter. The size of farms decreased in Gaspe county 
and the number of farms increased between 1931 and 1951, in contrast 
with the trend for the Appalachian counties. The number of people per 
farm is larger in Gaspe county than in the Appalachian counties (6.2 
people per farm in 1951 compared with 5.7). The proportion of total land 
on Gaspe county farms that is improved and in crops and pasture is smaller 
than for the Appalachian counties, and the average value of farms in Gaspe 
county is less than half. The proportion of total farm value represented 
by land and buildings is higher for the Gaspe county farms than for the 
Appalachian counties, but the proportion represented by machinery is 
lower, and of livestock considerably lower, than for the Appalachian coun- 
ties. 


The average cash income from farming in Gaspe county is less than 
one-third (perhaps one-quarter) of that of the other counties in the Appa- 
lachian region. In 1950, the average cash farm income in Gaspe county 
was about $329, with about half of this derived from the sale of forest 
products. This suggests that Gaspe county is being farmed sub-marginally. 
{f the $329 of gross cash farm income in 1950 held a relationship to total 
gross cash income from all sources similar to that reported for 1940, this 
would mean a gross cash income per farm family in 1950 of $1,019. The 
census estimate of the average value of products consumed on the Gaspe 
county farms in 1950 was $425. This makes a total of gross cash income 


* About 67.7% in 1940, Census of Canada, 1941, Table 30. 
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earned and farm income in kind per farm family in 1950 of $1,444. To get 
net income earned per family, the expenses incurred in farming and in 
the off-farm operations have to be deducted from this total. The cash outlay 
in farming in 1950 was estimated at $214 per farm. This makes a total of 
net farming income, farm income in kind, and cash income from outside 
the farm, of $1,230 per farm family or about $198 per person. The amount 
of the non-farm expenses is uncertain, and, allowing for a wide margin of 
error in the figures already presented, the deduction of these expenses 
would seem to be unnecessary in order to demonstrate not only that the 
farming in Gaspe county is sub-marginal, but also that the combined 
farming-fishing operation does not provide enough income to maintain the 
family at a socially acceptable standard of living. Family allowances and 
other possible income transfers such as old-age pensions, as well as any 
income earned by members of the family permanently working off the 
farm, would have to be added to the above figures in order to obtain a 
complete picture of the welfare of the farm families of Gaspe county, but 
this would not substantially alter the general conclusion drawn. 


3. Some Specific Trends in Quebec Agriculture in Recent Decades 


This section deals in more detail with the general trends, already 
described in Sections 1 and 2, in the production and marketing of live- 
stock and livestock products, dairy products, crops and forest and maple 
products. An examination is made of developments in productivity in these 
different lines and of certain specific policies bearing upon trends in agri- 
cultural production and marketing. The constituents of only the more 
important trends are surveyed in this section, and their treatment, of course, 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Technology was treated in a general way 
in Chapter 4. 


(a) Livestock 


Livestock and livestock products (including poultry but excluding 
dairy) have been shown to be both the most important source of cash in- 
come in Quebec agriculture and of increasing importance as time passes. 
In 1955 the sale of livestock and livestock products accounted for about 
40% of total cash farm income. The dollar value of these products in 1955 
was $173,417,000, which was surpassed only in the years 1950-52. Quebec 
has been producing an increasing proportion of the total value of livestock 
produced in Canada over the 1926-55 period. 


Livestock sales are the most important source of farm income in all 
three physiographic regions of Quebec. Between 1940 and 1950, live- 
stock sales displaced dairy products as the most important source of cash 
farm income. This shift in emphasis in type of farming was most marked 
in the Appalachian region, but the Laurentian region also showed a shift 
from dairying toward livestock. However, if the income obtained from the 


1 7, 
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meat by-products of dairying is credited to the dairy enterprise, dairying 
would still rank as the most important type of farming in the St. Lawrence 
region. 

The most important kind of livestock on Quebec farms is hogs. 
Generally speaking, hog raising is handled by the farmer as an enterprise 
which is supplementary to dairying. Although the relative importance of 
hogs within the livestock picture varies, there is clear evidence of a rising 
trend over recent decades. In the 1926-30 period, hogs accounted for 
about 31% of the cash farm income from livestock, compared with 41% 
in 1951-55. The annual output of hogs over the 1941-45 period averaged 
1,237,000 compared with 1,630,200 over the 1951-55 period. The available 
data do not indicate an increase since 1940 in productivity in hog raising; 
this is measured by the number of hogs marketed per farrowing, by the 
ratio of hog output to hog population on farms, by the number of pigs 
weaned per sow, and by the relation of hog output to pigs weaned. Un- 
fortunately, data are not available on the output of pork in relation to feed 
and labour inputs. The percentage of grade A hogs marketed has been 
declining slightly. 


Poultry and eggs recently have been the second most important source 
of cash income from livestock, accounting for about 30% in 1954-55. The 
value of poultry meat exceeds that of eggs, but a flock of laying hens is 
still a familiar feature on Quebec farms. The numbers of hens and chickens 
reported on farms by the census increased from 7,861,959 in 1931 to 
10,090,003 in 1951, and the number of turkeys increased from 150,246 
in 1931 to 423,104 in 1951. Production tends to be concentrated around 
the larger cities. Egg production increased from 27,834,169 dozen in 1930 
to 46,922,000 dozen in 1950. The annual output of eggs per laying hen 
has been rising rapidly. The quality of poultry and eggs also has been 
rising. By agreement, the egg grading stations are federally inspected. 
Montreal and Quebec City have grading regulations for poultry meat. There 
is no evidence of a long-run trend (although there have been swings up 
and down) in the relative importance of poultry and eggs as a source of 
cash income from livestock. 


Cattle and calves are the next most important source of cash income 
from livestock, accounting for 27.3% in 1954-55. Cattle and calves have 
improved their relative position within the livestock picture in recent 
decades. The number of cows and heifers (two years old and over) kept 
for beef purposes on Quebec farms on June 1, 1955, was 30,000 compared 
with 11,000 in 1944.” In addition, steers and heifers of less than two years 
kept for beef purposes have to be taken into account. Although the pro- 
portions of total Quebec steers and heifers for beef grading “choice” and 
“good” have been increasing and the proportion grading “medium’’ has 


* These two years appeared to be at comparable phases of the cattle cycle. 
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been decreasing, the percentage grading “common” has also been increas- 
ing.” There has been a definite improvement in the quality of veal calves, 
however. 


Cash income from the sale of other livestock and livestock products 
(sheep, lambs, furs, etc.) as a percentage of cash income from all livestock 
has definitely declined in recent decades, from about 11.5% in 1926-27 
to 2.7% in 1952-55. There has been a conspicuous long-run downward 
trend in sheep numbers in Quebec, as in the rest of Canada. There have 
often been more profitable uses to which the land could be put, the sheep 
farmers have suffered heavy losses from dogs and wild animals, and the cost 
of replacing the old rail fences by woven wire fences has been high. The 
number of ewes on Quebec farms decreased from an annual average of 
295.400 during the years 1941-45 to 166,200 during the years 1951-55. 
Within the years 1951-54, however, there was a reversal of this trend, but 
it may be temporary. Quebec marketings of sheep and lambs in 1955 
declined relative to 1954. In recent years there has been a downward trend 
in the proportion of sheep and lambs grading “good”. There has been a 
conspicuous increase in the proportion of Quebec sheep and lambs sold 
on a rail basis, but the percentage of carcasses grading “A” has declined 
in the last three years. 


(b) Dairying 


Dairying is very important in Quebec farming and Quebec is the 
leading dairy province of Canada. The trends and problems in the dairy 
industry are best understood against a national setting. 


The dairy industry comprises the producing, processing, and marketing 
of fluid milk and milk products. The most important milk products, apart 
from fluid milk, are butter, concentrated milk (evaporated and condensed 
milk, and milk powders), cheddar cheese, and ice cream. The milk used 
on farms (in the farmhouse and for livestock feed) also has to be taken 
into account. Butter and fluid milk together utilize more than three-quarters 
of all the milk produced in Canada. In 1955, butter accounted for 45.6% 
of all milk produced in Canada (that is, 45.6% of 17,277 million pounds) 
and fluid milk 30.9%, compared with 5.3% for concentrated products, 
5.0% for cheddar cheese, 3.2% for ice cream, and 9.5% used on farms. 
The consumption of dairy products in Canada in 1954 (in pounds per 
capita of milk equivalent) was: butter 481.7, fluid sales 334.4, farm con- 
sumed 70.8, cheddar cheese 51.4 and other cheeses 9.4, concentrated milk 
46.4, ice cream 32.0. The total was 1,028.4 pounds of milk per capita. 
The cash income received by Canadian farmers from all milk sales in 1955 
amounted to $438 million and the value of milk kept on farms was esti- 
mated at $62 million. 


“Canada Department of Agriculture, Livestock Market Review, 1955, p. 66. 
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Fluid milk and the various milk products are produced widely across 
Canada, but especially in Quebec and Ontario, which, between them, ac- 
count for over two-thirds (Quebec 35.1% in 1955 and Ontario 32.0%) 
of total milk production. In other words, dairying in Canada is widely but 
unevenly dispersed among the provinces. Quebec has been producing an 
increasing proportion of the total value of dairy products produced in 
Canada over the 1926-55 period. Dairying was well suited to Quebec con- 
ditions. The main factor on the market (demand) side of the industry affect- 
ing the location of dairying was the density of population. The main factors 
on the supply side affecting the location of dairying were adequate rainfall 
to enable the economical production of grasses for cattle feed, and (in the 
case of fluid milk) the perishability of the product. Dairying could be run 
as a labour-intensive enterprise on Quebec farms where labour was plentiful. 
Moreover, the competition of margarine sales has been prohibited, although 
an increasing amount of uncoloured spreads of animal fat origin is being 
sold. The marketing of dairy products is regulated by the Quebec Dairy 
Industry Commission. 


The extreme climatic differences between the winter and summer 
seasons in Canada have established a seasonal cycle in milk production 
tied to the availability of cheap cattle feed. The peak period of the seasonal 
milk production cycle is from May to September, and the low period centres 
around the month of February. A large proportion of the butter, cheese and 
concentrated milk products are made during the summer months. In spite 
of this seasonal pattern, dairying (especially fluid milk production) is a 
relatively stable source of farm income. 


Dairying has been the staple of Quebec agriculture and it still is in 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands region, which is the main agricultural region 
of the province. In 1926 the cash income from the sale of dairy products 
in Quebec was about 30% of the total income from the sale of all products. 
By 1955 the importance of dairying had increased to the point where cash 
income from dairy products accounted for 37.7% of all cash farm income, 
compared with 19.5% in Ontario. The value of Quebec dairy products 
sold in 1955 was $160,426,000. In 1951, 81% of all Quebec farms report- 
ed having dairy cows and 67% reported receiving cash income from dairy- 
ing. There was an average of 8.2 cows per farm with milk cows. The num- 
ber of cows and heifers (two years old and over) kept for milk purposes on 
farms at June 1, 1955, was 1,121,000, compared with 1,018,400 in 1944. 
In 1948, an artificial insemination centre was established at St. Hyacinthe, 
and the demand for its services, through the media of local artificial in- 
semination clubs, has been expanding. 


Fluid milk sales are the most important source of income from 
dairying in Quebec, especially in the St. Lawrence Lowlands. Over the 
period 1951-55, fiuid sales accounted for 50.2% of the total cash income 
from dairying, compared with 46.3% over the period 1940-44. The pro- 
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portion of total milk production used for fluid sales increased from 30% 
around 1940 to nearly 35% in 1950 and then receded to 33% in 1955. 
An increasing relative importance of fluid milk sales implies increasing 
seasonal stability for the dairy industry. The four biggest fluid milk markets 
are Montreal (27% of the total for the province), Quebec and Levis (5%), 
Sherbrooke (1%) and Three Rivers (1%). The Dairy Industry Commission 
sets the price of fluid milk both to the producer and the consumer. 


9. 


Butterfat is the most important use of milk in volume terms.” As a 
source of income from dairying, it is of secondary importance in Quebec 
as a whole, and of primary importance in the Appalachian and St. Lawrence 
regions. The relative importance of butterfat sales, as of fluid milk sales, 
has increased in recent years. Over the period 1951-55, sales of butterfat 
accounted for 40.8% of the total cash income from dairying, compared 
with 36.0% over the period 1940-44.* Some of these sales were made 
under the price support programme to federal warehouses where there was 
a build-up of stocks. 


The next most important (and an increasingly important) source of 
income from dairying in Quebec is the sale of milk for manufacturing, 
other than butter. Over the period 1951-55, sales of milk for manufacturing 
accounted for 5.7% of the total cash income from dairying, compared with 
3.4% over the period 1940-44.* The sale of concentrated milk products, 
especially concentrated skim milk products, has been rising rapidly. The 
sale of milk for cheese in contrast with fluid milk, butterfat, and milk 
for manufacturing, has been declining in relative importance in Quebec 
in recent years. Over the period 1951-55, sales of milk for cheese accounted 
for only 3.0% of the total cash income from dairying, compared with 
12.7% over the period 1940-44. 


In spite of the importance of dairying in Quebec, it is difficult to find 
data on the average milk production per cow milked. That the productivity 
per milk cow is increasing is certain, however, when annual total milk 
production is divided by the number of cows and heifers kept for milk. 
In 1941 this milk output averaged 4,316 pounds, compared to 5,406 pounds 
in 1955. This is an increase in milk yield per animal of 1,094 pounds in 
14 years, or nearly 80 pounds per year. The longer run increase in milk 
output per cow appears to have been at the average rate of 71.5 pounds per 
annum. 

The number of dairy establishments in Quebec (675 in 1954) has 
been declining mainly because of consolidation and abandonment of small 
cheese factories. The number of concentrated milk plants (12 in 1954) 
has been increasing, however. 


2 About 48.2% of total milk production in 1955 compared with 42.4% in 1950. 
2 Includes butterfat for ice cream as well as creamery butter. 
“ Includes ice cream as well as concentrated milk. 
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(Cc) Grops 


It was pointed out in Section 1 that crops have been declining in 
relative importance as a source of cash income to Quebec farmers. In 1926, 
income from the sale of crops accounted for about 26% of all income from 
the sale of farm products. By 1955, cash income from crops amounted 
to $36,770,000, which was less than 9% of cash income from all farm 
products. 


The analysis in Section 2 suggests that crops were the third most 
important source of cash farm income in the St. Lawrence Lowlands region, 
coming after livestock and dairying. In the Appalachian and Laurentian 
regions, however, cash income from crops appeared to be smaller than 
from forest and maple products as well as from livestock and dairying. 


Cash sales values do not tell the whole story of crop production. This 
is partly because crops may be consumed to some extent on the farm, and 
partly because the sales values of various crops may not reflect their relative 
acreages accurately. Yields, too, are important for projection purposes. 
It has been pointed out already that expenditures on fertilizer have been 
increasing relative to total farm operating costs, but that the use of fertilizer 
on crops in Quebec, as in the other provinces of Canada, has scarcely 
begun. 


The proportion of total farmland improved has increased slightly in 
Quebec since 1921, but the proportion of total farmland under crops has 
declined slightly, being displaced by pasture. The total farm area declined 
from 17,257,012 acres in 1921 to 16,786,405 acres in 1951, and the area 
under crops declined from 5,964,154 acres in 1921 to 5,685,516 acres in 
(My by 


The proportions of total farmland improved and under crops are 
largest in the St. Lawrence region. The proportion of farmland in crops 
declined slightly in the St. Lawrence Lowlands and Appalachian regions 
in recent decades, but there may have been a slight increase in the Lauren- 
tian region. 


Although the proportion of farmland in pasture on Quebec farms 
increased between 1941 and 1951, the 1951 proportion was still lower 
than that of 1921. The increase in importance of pasture apparently took 
place in all three regions. The Appalachian region showed the highest 
proportion of farmland in pasture in 1951, whereas the St. Lawrence region 
was first in this respect in 1931. 


The relative importance of fruit and vegetables within the cash crop 
picture has been increasing conspicuously in Quebec in recent decades. In 
1955, income from the sale of fruit and vegetables ($16,306,000) amounted 
to 44.3% of all cash income from crops, contrasted with 13.8% in 1926. 
Quebec has been producing an increasing proportion of the total value of 
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fruits and vegetables produced in Canada over the 1926-55 period. The 
Quebec season is late, however, and imports from Ontario and elsewhere 
are large. 


Vegetables are more important than fruit as a source of cash income, 
but the relative importance of fruit is increasing. Over the last 15 years, 
the production of tomatoes, beans, celery, beets, peas, lettuce, corn, cauli- 
flower, and asparagus appears to have been on the increase. The produc- 
tion of carrots, spinach, cabbage, and onions appears to be declining. The 
data show that the yields per acre of beans, beets, cauliflower, celery, corn, 
peas, and tomatoes have been increasing, but that the yields of cabbage, 
lettuce, and spinach have been decreasing. The yields of carrots and onions 
have shown an unchanging trend. The production of apples, strawberries, 
and blueberries has been expanding since the 1930’s, but raspberry pro- 
duction has been declining. Apples are the most important source of cash 
income from fruits, accounting for $3,957,000 in 1954, or one-fifth of 
total cash income from fruits and vegetables. Quebec has about 30% of 
all the apple trees in Canada. Over half of Quebec’s apple trees are of the 
McIntosh variety.” The scarcity of data makes it impossible to say any- 
thing definite about trends in area and yields of fruit. 


The relative importance of potatoes as a cash crop has declined in 
recent decades. In 1955, income from the sale of potatoes amounted to 
15.4% of all cash income from crops, compared with 26.5% in 1926. 
The area in potatoes declined from 2.4% of total crop area in 1921 to 
1.6% in 1951. Since 1951, however, the potato acreage has remained 
fairly steady (except for 1953) at around 92,000 acres. Potato yields over 
the ten-year period 1946-55 were 143 bushels per acre, compared to a 
higher yield (146.5 bushels per acre) for the long-run period 1908-55. 


The importance of tobacco has varied over the years, but there is a 
trend upward. In 1955, tobacco sales accounted for 9.7% of all cash in- 
come from crops, compared with 6.8% in 1926. The area in flue-cured 
and cigar tobacco has maintained in recent decades a stable relationship 
to the total crop area of .2%. The area in flue-cured and cigar tobacco 
in 1951 was 3,458 acres, and this increased to 10,190 acres in 1954 and 
11,008 in 1955. The yield of flue-cured tobacco has been rising, and 
over the 1954-55 period it averaged 915 pounds per acre. The normal 
yield of cigar tobacco is about 1,100 pounds per acre. The special advantage 
of the flue-cured tobacco crop is that it provides an economic use for other- 
wise infertile and unproductive sandy soil. In recent years there has been 
a rapid increase in the use of portable irrigation. 

The sale of sugar beets, which began only in recent years, has reached 
a value which in 1955 amounted to 2.6% of total cash crop income. The 
= DW. Ware, “Recent Trends in the Production and Distribution of Canadian 


Apples”, The Economic Annalist, Canada Department of Agriculture, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 5, Ottawa, 1954. 
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government set up a sugar refinery at St. Hilaire to promote this culture. 
The coming of the sugar beet crop meant that the area in all field roots 
has maintained a fairly stable relationship at around .4% to total crop 
area. The sugar beet acreage has been declining in recent years, however, 
from 9,738 acres in 1951 to 5,800 acres in 1955. The average yield of 
sugar beets over the 1944-55 period was 9.4 tons per acre. The acreage of 
other field roots has also declined (from 11,500 acres in 1951 to 10,800 
acres in 1955) and the yield has declined from 8.45 tons over the 1908-55 
period to 7.95 tons over the 1946-55 period. 


The sale of feed grains has been declining in importance as a source 
of cash income. In 1955, the value of oats sales amounted to 4.4% of all 
cash income from crops, compared to 15.8% in 1926. Barley sales in 
1955 amounted to only .1% of total cash crop income compared with 
6.3% in 1926. Wheat sales, which amounted to 2.3% of total cash crop 
income in 1926, declined to an insignificant amount some years ago. The 
area in oats, in relation to total crop area, decreased from 27.3% in 1921 
to 25.9% in 1951. The oats area declined further between 1951 and 1955 
from 1,396,000 acres to 1,316,000 acres. The yield of oats over the period 
1946-55 averaged 27.1 bushels per acre compared with 26.6 bushels for 
the long-term average. The area in barley as a percentage of total crop 
area declined from 1.8% in 1921 to 1.1% in 1951. The area in barley 
then dropped from 61,600 acres in 1951 to 51,400 acres in 1955. The 
yield of barley over the 1946-55 period averaged 24.6 bushels per acre, 
compared to 23.8 bushels for the long-term average. The wheat acreage 
declined in relative importance from 1921 to 1951 and from 12,200 acres 
in 1951 to 10,800 acres in 1955. The yield of wheat over the 1946-55 
period averaged 19.2 bushels per acre, compared with 17.5 bushels for the 
long-term average. In contrast with the declining importance of oats, barley 
and wheat, the relative importance of the area in mixed grains increased 
from 1.6% of total crop area in 1921 to 3.7% in 1951. Since 1951, how- 
ever, the area in mixed grains declined from 212,000 acres to 199,000 
acres in 1955. The yield of mixed grains over the 1946-55 period was 
28.8 bushels per acre, compared to the long-term average of 27.1 bushels 
per acre. 


The decline in importance of feed grains, in terms both of area and 
cash farm sales, is a reflection of the increasing importance of pasture within 
the dominant livestock and dairy sectors, but more especially of the import- 
ation of large amounts of feed grain from the West under the feed grain 
freight assistance policy of the federal government. Between October 1941 
and September 1956, $100,441,063 of freight assistance was paid by the 
federal government on 15,422,570 tons of western feed grains shipped to 
Quebec. This assistance amounted to $6.51 per ton of feed grain (barley, 
oats, wheat, mill-feeds, etc.). 
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About 23% of cash crop income in Quebec in 1955 has not been 
identified above. This would include forage crops, buckwheat, seed, corn, 
rye, peas, beans, etc. There are also negligible acreages of other fodder 
and field crops such as corn for husking, flax, etc. The area in tame hay, 
in relation to total crop area, increased from 61.2% in 1921 to 64.1% in 
1951. The hay area in 1951 was 3,654,000 acres, and this rose in 1955 
to 3,725,000 acres. Hay yielded 1.46 tons per acre over the 1946-55 period, 
compared to 1.42 tons for the long-term average. In Quebec, as in the 
other provinces, the number of farmers who fertilize their hay crops and 
pasture must still be few indeed. In addition to hay there was also a rela- 
tively small acreage of grain for hay. 


(d) Forest and maple products 


The cash income received by Quebec farmers from the sale of forest 
and maple products, expressed as a percentage of total cash farm income, 
increased slightly over the 1926-55 period. In 1955 it amounted to $54,- 
373,000 or 12.8% of total cash farm income, compared to 11.4% in 1926. 


Forest and maple products are now a more important source of cash 
income to Quebec farmers than crops. In 1951, 61% of all farm operators 
reported cutting forest products (fuelwood, pulpwood, logs for lumber, 
fence posts, etc.) for use and sale of an average value of $344 per farm 
reporting. In 1951, 16% of all farms reported producing maple products 
for use and sale, of an average value of $317 per farm reporting. The 
relative importance of maple products as a source of cash income from 
forest and maple products has declined over the 1926-55 period (from about 
25% in 1926 to 18% in 1955). 


The data in Section 2 suggest that the cash income per farm in 1950 
derived from forest and maple products was about the same in the Lauren- 
tian and Appalachian regions, but much smaller in the St. Lawrence region. 
The income from forest products was more important than from maple 
products in all three regions in 1950, but especially in the Laurentian 
region. 


The forest was an obstruction to early settlers, but the farm forest 
should now be regarded like the soil as a producer of periodic crops. Since 
this crop is best harvested in the slack winter season, it provides an excellent 
supplementary use of farm labour. It should be remembered that the sale of 
maple syrup does not in itself imply a depletion of the capital represented 
by the maple bush, whereas the sale of forest products is too often a sale of 
capital. On the other hand, the sale of forest products may sometimes be a 
legitimate by-product of the clearing of more farmland for cultivation. 
Perhaps even some distress cutting by farmers in times of low prices for 
their farm products can be condoned. There is a danger, however, especially 
in the Laurentian and Appalachian regions, of some sub-marginal farmers 
who can never earn enough income just from farming, depleting their 
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forest capital continually, to their ultimate ruin and the detriment of the 
public. 


(e) Mechanization 


It was shown in Section 1 that there was an increase over the 1921-51 
period in the relative importance of machinery among the assets of Quebec 
farmers. The value of implements and machinery expressed as a percentage 
of total farm value increased from 10.3% in 1921 to 15.1% in 1951. The 
investment in machinery was well above average for the farms of the St. 
Lawrence sample counties but below average for the farms of the Appala- 
chian and Laurentian sample counties. This change is a symptom of the 
mechanization that has begun to take place on Quebec farms. Although 
mechanization is under way, the investment per farm in machinery is con- 
siderably lower than in Ontario ($1,578 in Quebec in 1951, compared to 
$2,970 in Ontario). The value of sales of new farm machinery in Ontario 
in 1951 was almost 24% times that in Quebec, although Ontario had only 
11% more farms. In 1955 the value of sales of farm machinery in Ontario 
was twice that in Quebec. 


There is a positive correlation between size of farm and cash farm 
income on the one hand and the size of the investment in farm machinery 
on the other hand. Quebec farms, unlike Ontario farms, did not increase 
in average size over the 30-year period 1921-51, and many Quebec farms 
do not have a scale of operation large enough to make much mechanization 
worthwhile. Small farms can benefit from mechanization by becoming 
bigger in order to increase the use of machinery or by doing custom work. 
Sometimes small farmers can exchange machinery or buy it on shares.” 
Mechanization may be warranted where timeliness of operation is crucial. 
Mechanization has a strong propensity to replace some farm labour and. 
in the process, increase the output per worker of the labour which remains. 
The emphasis in Quebec has not been on raising productivity per farm 
person, in this sense. , 


An excellent illustration of the relation between scale of operation 
and the economies of mechanization is the introduction of mechanical 
milking. Although Quebec produced nearly as much milk as Ontario in 
1951, Ontario had more than twice as many milking machines. Larger 
economies in mechanical milking depend largely on having a herd of milk 
cows above the typical number on Quebec farms. Only 7.9% of all Quebec 
farms reporting dairy cows in 1951 had 18 or more cows per farm, com- 
pared with 9.7% in Ontario. Since 16.1% of the dairy farms reported 
having milking machines in Quebec in 1951, it can be inferred that there 
were some farms with milking machines that had too few cows to ensure an 
economical utilization of the machines. 


* See Dawson & Fortier, Farm Mechanization in Ontario and Québec, Canada Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa, Nov. 1954. 
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Although farm mechanization in Quebec has lagged behind that in 
Ontario, the tempo of mechanization in Quebec since 1941 has been rapid 
along certain key lines. The increases in numbers of tractors, trucks, cars, 
combines, milking machines and electric motors on Quebec farms over 
the 1921-51 period were prominent. Tractors provide the best index of 
mechanization in its first major phase not only because of the change over 
from horse power to tractor power, which releases a lot of farmland for 
other productive purposes, but because the adoption of tractor power 
usually leads to converting to various and more expensive tractor-drawn 
implements. The number of tractors increased from 968 in 1921 to 5,869 
in 1941 and then jumped to 31,971 in 1951. 


The number of horses decreased from 1921 to 1931, increased with 
the increase in farms from 1931 to 1941, but then dropped sharply between 
1941 and 1951. There were 1.7 horses per farm in Quebec in 1951, com- 
pared with 2.2 in 1931 and 1941. In 1951, the sample counties of the 
St. Lawrence region had a slightly higher ratio of horses per farm than 
the Appalachian sample counties, and the latter had a higher ratio than 
the Laurentian sample counties. 


There was a great increase in the number of combines. The number 
of threshing machines, on the other hand, declined after 1931. The number 
of gasoline engines declined after 1941, but the number of electric motors 
increased conspicuously. In 1951, 67% of the farms reported having elec- 
tric power. The number of motor trucks on Quebec farms nearly tripled 
between 1941 and 1951 and the number of automobiles increased by 54%, 
in spite of a drop of over 10,000 in the number of farms. 


(f) Policies affecting farming trends 


In its broadest sense, official farm policy in Quebec has aimed at 
preserving a strong rural community built distinctively upon the three 
pillars of family, language, and Church. The main features of this policy 
in recent times have been the provision of credit for maintaining and 
establishing farmers on existing farms and settling new areas, of supporting 
co-operative credit, marketing and processing, of encouraging various 
labour-intensive types of farming (such as dairying, fur farming, sugar beet 
production and tobacco growing), of promoting rural electrification and 
drainage, and supporting agricultural education and extension. Only a brief 
examination of some of these government programmes is made here, from 
the point of view of their bearing upon economic trends in farming and 
in the marketing of farm products. This is not meant to imply that these 
programmes were enacted primarily for economic purposes. Treating only 
enacted policies is an oversimplification, however, because it neglects the 
various sections of opinion among which differences exist as to how im- 
portant a place economic considerations should have in farm policy. 
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The Quebec Farm Credit Bureau began its operations in 1937. Its 
loan capital has been successively increased until, at July 1, 1955, it had 
at its disposal from the provincial treasury $130 million. The Bureau 
makes mortgage loans (391% years, at 212%) to established farmers or 
settlers buying farms of amounts up to 75% of the value of the farm, the 
loans not to exceed $7,000. Of the 43,680 loans made in 1954 amounting 
to $114,447,570, 42% of the loans and 48% of the money lent was for 
the establishment of the sons of farmers on farms of their own. The Quebec 
Farm Credit Act of 1936 which set up the Farm Credit Bureau, also 
provides for loans to co-operatives in certain outlying regions. Quebec’s 
farm credit programme has provided generous support for the policy of 
preserving a vital farm community in the traditional pattern. From the 
viewpoint of obtaining farm income and efficiency, however, the question 
arises as to whether the maximum loan is adequate to finance a farming 
unit with enough good land, modern machinery, and high-grade livestock. 
An alternative approach would involve reorganizing and consolidating 
existing farms more often than transferring ownership of existing farms or 
making a net addition to the number of farms. 


In 1897, colonization in Quebec become the concern of a separate 
government department. It had previously been administered jointly with 
the Department of Agriculture. Between 1897 and 1934 the Department 
of Colonization was headed by a Minister holding another portfolio, but 
since 1934 there has been a separate Minister of Colonization. In 1950 
the Department began a Settlers Guidance Service with the responsibility of 
interesting suitable families in settling on new land. Also in 1950 the Order 
of Pioneering Merit was created to encourage competition among settlers 
and to recognize outstanding services rendered in the cause of colonization. 


The Montreal Gazette of January 28, 1956, reported Colonization 
Minister Begin as saying that his Department had settled 6,540 lots of 
100 acres each in various colonies since 1948, that is, an average of 818 
lots per year. During 1955, 995 settlers were established. Mr. Begin said 
that settlers for opening new land were hard to find. The Department’s 
budget for 1956-57 was $13,690,000. 


Meanwhile, in spite of vigorous efforts, the total number of farms in 
Quebec is declining. It can be said, however, that if it were not for the 
colonizing programme, the number of farms would be declining even more 
rapidly. 

The new land colonized is often on the northern fringe of existing 
settlement. This implies, in most cases, that extensive rather than intensive 
farming would be more appropriate economically, whereas the size of the 
settlement lots is below rather than above, the average for the farms of 
the province.” Colonizing costs rise as alternative employment opportunities 


7 A settler is permitted, however, to obtain up to three lots, that is, up to 300 acres 
of land. 
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become more attractive and as the standards of living required by existing 
and prospective settlers rise. The latter involves expensive municipal services 
as well as household amenities. 


The influence of co-operatives in the rural community of Quebec is 
pervasive. The support of co-operation has long been a leading feature of 
provincial policy, partly for the economic benefits accruing to the members, 
and partly because the philosophy and practice of co-operation blend fairly 
well with the over-all objective of farm policy. The property of co-operatives 
is tax exempt.” Co-operative buying, selling and processing is popular 
with the farmer. 


The number of co-operative societies and members of co-operatives 
has been declining some since 1950. In 1954, there were 771 co-operative 
associations in Quebec, 29.8% of the total for Canada. Of the Quebec 
co-operatives, 648 were marketing and purchasing associations with a 
membership of 87,029. The volume of sales transacted by these 648 co- 
operatives was $128,445,275, slightly over half of which was sales of farm 
products. 


There are also two wholesale co-operatives — the large Coopérative 
Fédérée de Québec and the Alliance des Coopératives de Consommation. 
The provincial union of co-operatives is the Conseil de la Coopération de 
Québec. 


The Agricultural Marketing Act, which the legislative assembly passed 
in February, 1956, setting up a central farm products marketing board, 
resembles the Ontario Farm Products Marketing Act of 1946 but contains 
elaborate safeguards for co-operatives. The Act declares itself to be supple- 
mentary to formal co-operation. 


A particular product marketing plan, set up under the Act, must 
specify its price-negotiating and selling agencies, either or both of which 
may be existing co-operatives. The Quebec Agricultural Marketing Board 
has been invested with supervising, regulating, and investigating powers 
in order to promote the marketing of farm products ‘in a manner as advan- 
tageous as possible to the producers, but with due regard for the legitimate 
interests of the consumers”. The setting up of joint marketing plans under 
the new marketing board can be expected to be gradual and cautious. 


A tural electrification bureau was established in 1945 to zone the 
province and to assist rural electricity co-operatives by loans and free 
specialist services. Since 1945, the proportion of farms with electric current 
has increased from 20% to over 80%. The Quebec Yearbook says: “Rural 
electrification can be an important factor of social stability by the impetus 
it can give to the development or revival of handicrafts and home industries 
in rural districts”.” The Quebec Department of Agriculture has a rural 


The government also assists credit unions. 
” Quebec Statistical Yearbook 1954, p. 297. See also pp. 432-34. 
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engineering branch which helps to reclaim and improve farmland. The 
liming of farmland is assisted. The province has also an experimental fur 
farm. 


There are regional and county extension workers or agronomes. The 
government provides financial aid to agricultural societies and clubs, and 
the agronomes give them guidance. There is an Order of Agricultural Merit 
to encourage better farming. The provincial government liberally supports 
agricultural education at schools and colleges. In 1947, the Quebec Agri- 
cultural Research Council was set up, and it has actively encouraged scien- 
tific research, education and publication. 


Hl. Prospective Trends in Quebec Agriculture 


The outlook estimates contained in this final part of the chapter are 
based on trends in Quebec agriculture in recent decades (which were ex- 
amined in some detail in the second part of the chapter and need not be 
repeated here) and on estimates of Canada’s food requirements during 
the next 25 years. The population estimates of the Commission staff were 
adopted tor this purpose as well as the estimates of per capita consumption 
of various foods made in Chapter 2. The purpose here of the estimated 
food requirements is to assess indirectly the relative degrees of pressure 
that may be exerted upon the various lines of production in Quebec agri- 
culture. It is not assumed, however, that Quebec can or should attempt 
to be self-sufficient in food. 


Quebec is a surplus area in some farm products: dairy products 
(especially butter but excluding cheese), farm forest products, maple syrup, 
blueberries, etc. Quebec is a deficit region, however, in many farm products: 
pork, beef, mutton, lamb, poultry meat, eggs, feed grains (oats, barley, 
millfeeds, wheat), various fruits and vegetables (citrus fruit, apples, to- 
matoes, potatoes), cheese, honey, cigarette tobacco, etc. 


Quebec farm products have suffered from insufficient prestige in 
their own biggest markets. The supermarkets have become influential 
pacemakers of quality standards in food products. It can be foreseen that 
increasing attention will also be paid in the future to kinds and quality of 
food wanted for restaurant eating and tourism. 


In view of the estimated increase in Quebec’s population from 4,- 
520,000 in 1955 to 8,010,000 in 1980 and of the substantial estimated 
increases in per capita consumption of certain key farm products for which 
Quebec is now in a deficit position, (beef, pork, poultry and eggs, cheese, 
tomatoes, citrus fruit), it is to be expected that Quebec will, in general, 
remain a deficit agricultural area during the next 25 years. This generaliza- 
tion would apply with special force to a dominant metropolitan market like 
Montreal. The leading exceptions will likely be most dairy products and 
farm forest and maple products. The per capita consumption of fluid milk 
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may decline slightly, and the per capita consumption of butter is expected 
to decline substantially. A decrease in the per capita consumption of 
potatoes and apples is also expected. 


It is expected that the proportion of Quebec cash farm income derived 
from livestock and livestock products (including poultry but excluding dairy) 
will continue to increase; that the relative importance of dairy products will 
not increase and may even decline; that the decline in relative importance 
of cash crops will slow down; and that the relative importance of forest 
and maple products will decline slightly. In other words, the increase 
in output and price of livestock products is expected to be more rapid 
than for dairy products. The major impact of the feed grain freight 
assistance programme on the structural pattern of Quebec agriculture is 
considered to be tapering off. 


Before these projections are examined item by item, the expectations 
in the use of resources in general in Quebec agriculture need to be set 
forth. The volume of farm output in general is expected to expand con- 
siderably, of course, but by means of greater output per farm, per acre, 
per animal, and, most important of all, per person engaged in farming, 
rather than by an increase in farmland, in number of farms, or in farm 
people. This expectation is based on the beliefs that Quebec farmers, 
in general, are becoming better conditioned by agricultural extension 
and education to the adoption of improved farming practices and that 
the economic incentive for the adoption of known improvements — 
biological, chemical, mechanical, and cultural — will exist. The impact 
of these changes upon the economic welfare of the farm people adopting 
them usually will be to raise their level of living. An effective way to 
preserve family farming is to help create family farm units with sufficient 
land, buildings, and machinery to earn enough income to maintain the 
family at a level of living acceptable to them. 


The decline in the total area of farmland which began in Quebec 
in 1941 is expected to continue for at least another decade. Any increases 
in farmland in certain areas, due, for example, to colonization, will likely 
be more than offset over the next ten years by abandonment of farmland 
unsuited to mechanization and now being used sub-marginally (especially 
in the Laurentian region and the peninsula area of the Appalachian region) 
and, to a smaller extent, by industrial and residential encroachments. 
Although there are said to be millions of acres of cultivable soil in the 
Laurentian region, the scarcity and small size of the markets and the 
cool climate strictly limit the prospects there for unsubsidized farming. 
After 1970, the decline in area of farmland may level off at about 15.5 
million acres, owing to the increasing influence of rising food requirements. 
Compared with 1951, this would represent a decline of land in farms 
of about a million acres. 
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The decline in the number of farms is expected to continue, and 
at a faster rate than the decline in area of farmland. In other words, it 
appears certain that the average size of farm will begin to increase in 
Quebec, as it has been doing for some time in Ontario and in Canada as 
a whole, through a process of consolidation of neighbouring farms and 
abandonment of small sub-marginal units. The increase in farm size in 
Quebec may begin slowly, but will continue indefinitely into the future. By 
1980, the average Quebec farm may be 135 acres in size. The average size 
of farm in the St. Lawrence Lowlands may increase by several acres, and 
the average size of farm in the Appalachian Uplands may increase by a few 
acres, but the average size of farm in the Laurentian region may not in- 
crease and may continue to decline because of the influence of colonizing 
on farm lots of less than average size and in spite of a partial shift from 
dairying toward beef raising. 


Assuming the existence of 15.5 million acres of farmland, the expected 
increase in average area of farms would mean about 120,000 farms in 
1980, compared with 134,336 in 1951.° Assuming six persons per farm, 
this would imply a farm population in 1980 of 720,000 compared with 
792,756 an 95%, 


The decline in farm population expressed as a percentage of total 
population will be rapid as industrialization gathers momentum. The St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development should accelerate the industrial impetus 
provided by exploiting vast new mineral and power resources. A farm 
population of 690,000 in 1980 would be only 8.6% of the estimated total 
population of the province compared to 19.5% in 1951. The farm labour 
force may decline to about 156,000 in 1980, that is, 5.3% of the estimated 
total Quebec labour force, compared with 11.9% in 1955. 


The area of improved land is expected to decline by about 249,000 
acres. This means that the percentage of total farmland improved is 
expected to increase from 52.6% in 1951 to 55% in 1980. The improved 
area in the St. Lawrence Lowlands expressed as a percentage of total 
farmland in that region is expected to maintain a stable relationship. 
The improved land as a percentage of total farmland in the Appalachian 
and Laurentian regions is expected to increase. Neither the total area 
under crops and pasture in Quebec, nor the ratio of crop to pasture 
area, may be expected to change significantly. 


The average capital investment in Quebec farms is expected to 
increase in real terms, and the relative values of machinery and livestock 
are expected to increase at the expense of the relative value of land 
and buildings. 


As far as farm operating expenses and depreciation costs are 
concerned, the relative importance of the feed and seed bill is not expected 


* Assuming the same definition of farm as in the 1951 census. 
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to increase much, but the repair and running costs of farm machinery are 
expected to increase, relatively, owing to a much greater degree of 
mechanization. The replacement of horses by tractors will continue apace, 
with its many ramifications. The additional tractors will release more 
land now used to produce feed for horses, will save labour, and will 
enhance yields and quality and reduce risk by the timeliness of operations. 
The relative importance of the reserve for depreciation account and 
building repairs may increase slightly. The relative importance of the 
labour bill is expected to continue to decline, and property taxes are ex- 
pected to remain in about the same relative position. 


1. Livestock 


It is expected that hogs will continue to be the most important 
source of cash income from livestock on Quebec farms. Typically, the 
hogs will continue to be produced on diversified farms, especially in 
the St. Lawrence Lowlands, but more specialists in hog raising are to be 
expected. 


Most of the feed grain will continue to come from the West, unless 
the federal feed grain freight subsidy is cut or dropped. The temporary 
basis of this policy injects an element of insecurity into the livestock and 
dairy sectors. A reduced degree of reliance on these western feed grains 
could be achieved by some substitution of higher protein pastures and 
harvested forage. 


It is expected that over the next 25-year period beef cattle and calves 
will become the second most important source of cash income from 
livestock, replacing poultry and eggs. Quebec farms can produce more 
and better forage and pasture, which are so essential in economical 
beef production, and the feed grain can be shipped in from the prairies. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway, by obviating the transshipping of grain, should 
help to retard rising feed costs. 


The biggest beef cattle producing area will continue to be the 
Appalachian region. Some of the butterfat producers in that region and 
in the Laurentian region can be expected to convert to beef and veal 
production. The size of beef farms will probably expand since this is 
normally a semi-extensive type of farming. 


Poultry and eggs will likely be the third most important source of 
cash income from livestock. The production of poultry and eggs will con- 
tinue to increase and the quality to improve. The number of large-scale 
producers of broilers and eggs may increase markedly. Other market 
centres will probably follow the example of Montreal and Quebec City in 
passing poultry grading regulations. The sale of eviscerated poultry and 
young turkeys will continue to increase in popularity. The production 
of eggs per hen will probably continue to rise, although not as steeply 
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as since 1950. The production of turkeys will probably continue to expand 
rapidly. 


The relative importance of other livestock products (notably sheep 
and lambs) as a source of cash income from livestock will probably con- 
tinue to decline. 


The increase in the proportion of cash farm income derived from 
livestock is expected to be greatest in the Appalachian and Laurentian 
regions, where the relative importance of dairying is expected to decline. 


2. Dairying 


The dairy industry has entered a phase of far-reaching changes which 
can be expected to make their impact within the next 25 years. Symptomatic 
of this in Quebec is an increasingly widespread feeling that the Dairy 
Products Act should be overhauled. There are three main trends shaping 
the future pattern of Quebec’s dairy industry — the declining per capita 
consumption of butter, the replacing of some fluid milk consumption by 
concentrated milk products, and the increasing output of milk per cow. 
The utilization of milk, in contrast with recent years, will be increasingly 
for fluid purposes rather than for butter, because of the declining relative 
importance of butterfat in the consumption pattern of Canadians (see 
Chapter 2). Butter is the weak link of the dairy industry. An increasing 
proportion of the milk will also be used for concentrated products and ice 
cream. These trends suggest that the seasonality in milk production will 
become less marked and that dairying will become still more concentrated 
in the densely-populated St. Lawrence Lowlands. The butterfat producers 
in the Appalachian Uplands and Laurentian Plateau regions can be 
expected to shift toward producing milk for concentrated products and 
perhaps cheese, or out of dairying altogether and into livestock, particularly 
beef and pork. The market for a wide variety of quality cheese, now 
imported, will continue to expand. The per capita consumption of fluid 
whole milk may decline due to inroads by skim milk powders and perhaps 
also fluid skim milk and whole milk powders. 


The output of milk per cow is expected to continue increasing to 
7,000 - 7,500 pounds by 1980, because of better breeding and feeding. 
The use of artificial insemination and progeny testing, and better forage 
and higher levels of feeding are expected to become increasingly effective 
in raising average milk yields per cow. Larger dairy herds and the wider 
use of milking and other machines will raise output per man. 


The net effect of these projected trends will likely be that the relative 
importance of milk as a source of cash farm income will not increase for 
Quebec as a whole, and may even decline slightly, although its relative 
importance may increase some in the St. Lawrence region while declining 
in the Appalachian and Laurentian regions. Quebec’s share in Canada’s 
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milk production may continue to increase. The fact that a cheap, durable, 
easily transported competing product for perishable fluid milk has been 
developed in the form of instant milk powders and fresh-tasting evaporated 
milk is significant. The two hitherto distinct branches of the dairy in- 
dustry — local fluid markets and national markets for non-fluid milk 
products — will become more closely interrelated. 


de Grops 


The relative importance of crops as a source of cash farm income 
has not declined much in recent years. It is expected that this situation will 
continue. Some important structural shifts are expected within the cash 
crop picture, however. The relative importance of fruit and vegetables 
is expected to hold or enhance its position, in spite of keen competition 
from outside Quebec, owing to improved grading, inspection, warehousing, 
and merchandising. The production of apples and tomatoes is expected 
to increase considerably. In the case of apples, this implies the provision 
of an increasing proportion of the requirements of the province. 


Tobacco is expected to increase its share in cash crop income. There 
is a good deal of suitable soil still available in the St. Lawrence Lowlands 
for cigarette (flue-cured or Virginia) tobacco cultivation, and there is 
scope also for increasing yields per acre. Recent strides in the irrigation 
of flue-cured tobacco are expected to continue. 


The relative importance of potatoes is not expected to recover its 
old position in the face of declining per capita demand and interprovincial 
competition. Success in this line depends so much on large-scale mechanized 
Operations and on high uniform quality. The relative importance of grain 
crops (oats, barley, mixed grains, etc.) as a source of cash income from 
crops is expected to decline further, especially in the Appalachian and 
Laurentian regions. The yields of these grains are expected to continue 
to rise. The importance of sugar beets will remain local and small so 
long as there are more remunerative alternatives. The major role of forage 
crops will continue to be indirect (as feed on livestock and dairy farms) 
rather than for direct sale. The yields of hay and other forage crops 
are expected to increase and the yield and quality of pastures to improve. 
Better ensiling techniques and improved storage of forage will contribute 
to improvements in quality. The higher yields expected from crops in 
general will result from better drainage and tillage, improved varieties and 
rotations, greater use of chemical fertilizers and lime, better knowledge 
of soils and meteorological conditions, and a greater degree of control 
over erosion. 

Really good drainage is probably the most important improvement 


as far as increased productivity of crops on the flat clay loam soils of the 
St. Lawrence Lowlands is concerned. The removal of the excess water 
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in the subsoil, especially in the early part of the season, would permit 
the development of a good root system and facilitate the processes making 
deeper soil. Not only would crop yields be increased, but a more stable 
and reliable production would be secured over the years. 


4. Forest and Maple Products 


The proportion of total cash income derived from the sale of forest 
and maple products is expected to decline slightly over the next 25 
years. This is based more on the assumption of a temporarily limited 
supply of farm forest products, due both to depletion and better con- 
servation practices, than on declining relative prices. The relative importance 
of maple products may increase in the St. Lawrence and Appalachian 
regions. Apparently, there are many more maple trees that could be tapped 
for an expanding United States market. 


5. Farm Policy 


No attempt has been made to forecast specific farm policies over 
the next 25 years beyond making the assumption that economic efficiency 
and welfare will receive increasing attention. It is assumed, also, that the 
forward industrial thrust of the Quebec economy will continue throughout 
the target period. The status quo of the rural community is increasingly 
threatened by forces of change both from within and without. Internally, 
farming is subject to the potent forces of commercialization and mechaniza- 
tion, and externally there are the pressures and attractions of accelerated 
industrialization and urbanization. If the location of industrialization be- 
comes more evenly distributed, its influence on rural life will be all the 
more pervasive. In short, the central problem of Quebec farm policy 
will be to strike a new balance between the rich traditions referred to at 
the outset of this chapter and economic development. 


“Tt is no longer possible to isolate the rural family in its com- 
munity; the characteristics of the Quebec farm now make it a self- 
contained family commercial enterprise. Henceforth, agriculture in 
Quebec is the result, both of the way of life in which people seek 
first of all their subsistence and that of their families in freedom and 
the practice of certain traditional virtues, and of enterprise in which 
the motive is profit and which is the source of a standard of living 
tending to be more and more comparable to that of the city population. 
That is the price paid for the exchange economy of which the 
majority of the farmers are henceforth a part.” 


31 Brief from VUnion Catholique des Cultivateurs to the Royal Commission on 
196 Canada’s Economic Prospects, p. 9. 
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I. Introduction 


The agricultural pattern of Ontario, like that of all areas, has been 
and will continue to be conditioned by factors of three general types. 
The first type includes such things as climatic and soil characteristics and 
the nature of the topography, that is, those basic and continuing factors 
which determine the physical possibilities and limitations of agricultural 
activity. The second type comprises the influences which are ordinarily 
referred to as agricultural technological developments. They include the 
practical applications of research in the various branches of agricultural 
technology and tend to produce dynamic and sometimes revolutionary 
effects on production and marketing methods and costs. The third type 
of influence is primarily economic. In this category are the many things 
which affect the supply and demand situation of both farm production 
factors and farm products. Good examples are developments affecting 
the size, location and availability of markets or those causing changes 
in the supply of and demand for farm labour. Generally speaking, 
developments of this sort originate in the non-agricultural sectors, which 
means that they affect agriculture somewhat indirectly and only because 
of the interdependent nature of the economy. 


In considering these influences from the standpoint of the manner in 
which and degree to which they are likely to affect the future structure of 
Ontario agriculture, we conclude that any future changes due to influences 
of the first general type will be relatively minor. In earlier stages of develop- 
ment it was inevitable that lack of detailed knowledge concerning climatic 
conditions and soil characteristics should result in a considerable period of 
trial and error in the attempt to relate the kinds of agricultural activity to 
the nature of the agricultural resources. However, agricultural techniques 
are now so developed that most of the necessary information concerning 
variations in temperature, rainfall, hours of sunshine, soil and topographic 
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conditions has already been secured either through actual farmer experience 
or as a result of special research, and the major production adjustments 
suggested by this information have already been made. While there is 
obviously much room for further adjustments, most of them must be made 
on an individual farm rather than a regional basis. They are mostly adjust- 
ments that take place gradually as existing knowledge is spread among and 
applied by individual producers. 


As for the other two types of influences, one may be sure that both 
will bring about many significant changes in the future as in the past. 
Which of the two types will cause more changes it is difficult to say. In this 
connection, however, there are one or two points that may be noted. The 
first is that agricultural technological effort is really undertaken because it 
helps to provide ways and means whereby farmers may adjust to changes 
caused by the interplay of economic factors. This suggests that the economic 
influences are the prime motivators of agricultural changes, whereas the part 
played by agricultural technology is more or less secondary. It should also 
be noted that taking advantage of technological developments represents 
only one method of adjusting to changes instituted by the economic factors. 
Many farmers, for example, manage to effect adjustment by shifting out of 
farming altogether, by working harder and longer hours or by voluntarily 
reducing their living standards. 


II. Recent and Current Trends and Reasons Therefor 


Some appreciation of how general economic changes affect agricultural 
developments may be obtained by noting what has happened in recent years. 
The pronounced wartime and postwar industrial expansion has had a power- 
ful impact on agriculture, leading to changes and developments in employ- 
ment, technology, land use and production methods. 


As the general economic expansion gathered momentum a pronounced 
increase in non-farm employment at steadily higher wage rates occurred. 
This soon gave rise to a series of developments on the farm front which 
had the combined effect of greatly reducing the size of the farm labour 
force. Increasingly, men who had previously been in the hired farm worker 
ranks left to accept more remunerative employment elsewhere. Farmers’ 
sons and daughters left the farms to take advantage of the high wages avail- 
able in non-farm occupations. Many of the farmers themselves decided to 
work in factories, at building and highway construction, or at other jobs 
rather than on their farms. In some cases they ceased farming operations 
altogether while in other cases they continued to live on their farms and 
carry on kinds of agricultural activity which required their presence for 
only a small part of each day or year or which could be carried on by 
making occasional use of machinery on a custom basis. The net effect of 
these movements was that between June, 1946, and June, 1955, the Ontario 
farm labour force fell from 334,000 to 248,000. 
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But if non-farm employment at increasingly remunerative wages caused 
a large reduction in the farm labour force, it also created special and serious 
problems for all those operators who tried to continue farming as usual. As 
the farm labour supply declined these people were forced to adopt any one 
or more of four alternatives. They could try to get the amount of labour to 
which they had become accustomed by offering wages and working condi- 
tions roughly equivalent to those being provided by other employers. They 
could undertake to substitute machines for men, adopt labour-saving devices 
and, in general, re-arrange the farm programme to the end that less labour 
would be required to achieve the production results. In the third place they 
could shift to types of farming which required less labour. A final choice 
lay in continuing with the same type of farming and farming methods but 
limiting production to what could be turned out by the smaller quantity of 
labour that was still available. In actual practice all four of these methods 
have been used extensively either separately or in combination. Some of 
the consequences of following these several courses may now be noted. 


To the extent that farmers have managed to keep their labour supply 
unchanged by paying higher wages, their total and unit costs of production 
have been substantially increased. The actual extent of this increase may be 
gauged by examining the figures in the following table. 


Table 64 


AVERAGE WAGES OF MALE FARM HELP IN ONTARIO 
(as of January 15, 1940-55) 


Year Per month with board Year Per month with board 
ISLA seed Coane GR ae $22.04 QAR Mirae care. So seers $69.43 
1a: Sr eo eee Dif. SP IDA Oren es recon cbs Ge rasa 71.48 
OY De ar J eecetcea cor & Bioe 1OSOnee ace eens: 66.00 
[943 Weer erences ree cous 46.16 195 [aereueters tir wants keepers 77.00 
[O44 ee tien Sc aet ers 51.02 OSD) sete cteieye Gee ters aot 87.00 
LOA Sian eects erstten ve 2 Aine 53.96 POSSINaaEe caer ve tocyas catatars 83.00 
14 GER te create 6 98 57.06 POS APRER Lop eataale Arsene efenses 84.00 
IGE AG 45 Shounen Oeste eee 63.92 NOS Soe demeantersed sts chefs ida 84.00 


SOURCE: Agriculture Branch, D.B.S. 

As the table indicates, farm wage rates have almost quadrupled during 
the 15-year period. This rate of increase is far greater than that of any other 
important farm cost item. Indeed the figures show that farm wage rates 
have risen almost twice as fast as prices of commodities and services used 
by farmers considered as a group.’ 


1 When figures in the table are compared with those in recent issues of The Economic 
Annalist, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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1. The Trend toward Mechanization 


That farm labour has been replaced by machines in wholesale fashion 
and that farmers have made widespread use of labour-saving devices be- 
comes obvious when it is realized that there were nearly two and a half 
times as many farmers using electricity in 1954 as ten years earlier and that 
the number of farms supplied with electricity in that year was 90% of the 
total number of farms recorded in the 1951 census. This expansion in the 
number of farm users becomes doubly significant when it is further noted 
that the average consumption of electricity per farm increased from 167 
kilowatts per month in 1944 to 347 kilowatts in 1954. This increase was 
accompanied by a corresponding expansion in the amount of electricity- 
using equipment. Between 1941 and 1951 the number of farms reporting 
electric motors increased from 22,681 to 44,657, while the actual number 
of motors rose from 40,137 to 84,679. Similarly, the number of electrically 
operated milking machines increased from 4,015 in 1931 to 38,740 in 
1951.’ If corresponding figures were available for other forms of equipment, 
such as electric heaters, milk coolers, electric pumps, electric feed grinders 
and electric fences, to say nothing of such important types of household 
equipment as electric stoves, washing machines and refrigerators, it would 
be readily seen that the total amount of electrical equipment added in recent 
years has been very great indeed. 


In addition to mechanical power and equipment of the types just men- 
tioned, which are mainly related to the performance of farm chores, there 
has been an even more rapid increase in the use of new mechanical methods 
of doing the field work connected with producing and harvesting the various 
crops. Indeed it is in this sphere that the most spectacular mechanical 
innovations have occurred. This is mainly because field operations have 
thus far proved more suited to use of the mechanical method than other 
kinds of farming activity. Important new machines which have become 
increasingly common include the various types and sizes of tractors, grain 
combines, hay balers, forage harvesters, corn pickers, chemical weed 
sprayers, sugar beet pullers, manure loaders and the planters, sprayers, dig- 
gers and baggers used in potato production. Some idea of the rate of 
mechanization may be obtained by noting that, between 1941 and 1951, 
the number of tractors in Ontario increased from 35,460 to 105,204, the 
number of combines rose from 796 to 10,031 and the total value of farm 
machinery expanded from $150 million to $445 million.* 


This mechanization development has meant wholesale substitution of 
tractor for horse power as well as a substitution of machines for men. This, 
in turn, has meant a pronounced decline in the horse population. From 
close to 800,000 in the second decade of the century, horse numbers had 


2 Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. 6. 
® Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. 6. 
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fallen to 176,000 by 1954, with most of the decline occurring in the last ten 
years." 


Of even greater importance than the mechanization trend itself is 
the explanation of why it has been taking place. The explanation 
would appear to be twofold. Without doubt the main reason is the 
economic one. Farmers have felt that the mechanical method offered the 
cheapest way of getting work done. Even though very expensive, machines 
have appeared relatively low-priced when compared with the high and con- 
tinually rising wage rates. After all, the cost of labour has quadrupled since 
the start of World War II, whereas the cost of machinery, gas and oil has 
less than doubled. Moreover, the cost of electric power has actually fallen 
during this period. Between 1929 and 1944 electricity rates in rural Ontario 
were cut by more than half because the government undertook to pay up 
to 50% of the cost of building the lines and installing electrical equipment 
in rural areas.” It should be noted, however, that much mechanization has 
occurred in addition to that which can be traced to deliberate cost calcula- 
tions. Part of it has been due to a desire of many farmers and their wives 
to eliminate various non-monetary problems connected with the employ- 
ment of hired help, and to a distinct preference of certain farmers, and part- 
icularly the more mechanically minded ones, for the mechanical rather than 
the non-mechanical method of doing work. Moreover, quite a few farmers 
have been virtually compelled to obtain mechanical equipment as a means 
of inducing sons to remain on the farm. Similarly, installation of much 
household electrical equipment has reflected the normal and ever-present 
desire of farm housewives to obtain working methods and achieve living 
standards comparable with those which have long since prevailed in urban 
centres. Finally, a good deal of the recent farm mechanization can be ex- 
plained in terms of the pronounced improvement in the farmer’s general 
financial position. Many. farmers have bought more machinery than pre- 
viously simply because they were more able to do so. 


As mentioned earlier many farmers attempted to adjust to the worsen- 
ing labour situation by installing devices or making other changes designed 
to reduce labour requirements. Labour-saving devices have included hog 
and poultry feeders, special feed chutes, pen-type barns, use of deep litter in 
poultry houses and relocation or alteration of buildings to reduce steps, make 
use of the gravity principle, etc. Moreover, stones and stumps have been 
removed and the shape and size of fields has been changed to reduce time 
spent in field operations. Some of the more important changes such as 
construction of the new types of barns or re-arrangement of fields have been 
designed to minimize building costs and obtain fuller use of expensive ma- 
chinery as well as to reduce labour requirements. Where erection of new 


* Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1954. 
* Hydro on the Farm published by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission, 1948. 
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or reconstruction of old buildings has been necessary, special attention has 
been paid to both the labour-saving and capital-saving possibilities. 


It has not been possible to choose the alternative of shifting to types of 
farming requiring less labour to more than a limited extent. Apart from the 
inability to undertake all types of farming in all parts of the province, no 
significant shift toward a particular farming type requiring less labour can 
occur without unduly expanding supply and thereby destroying the profit- 
making opportunities in the area concerned. In practice the most common 
shift has been from dairy or general mixed farming to beef cattle raising. 
While such a shift has been aided somewhat by the prevalence of excep- 
tionally good markets for beef in most postwar years, it has tended to prove 
feasible only in cases where farmers were not completely dependent on 
farming for a livelihood. Among such farmers have been a considerable 
number who have been securing part of their income from non-farm employ- 
ment. Much the same general comment may be made regarding the re- 
maining method of adjusting to the scarce and high-cost labour situation, 
namely, the plan which has involved curtailing the scale of farm operations. 
For the most part this plan has been resorted to by a certain number of 
older farmers whose sons were already living and working elsewhere and 
who were, partly for this reason, able to maintain a satisfactory living 
standard despite a considerable reduction of farm output and income. 


2. The Trends in the Acreage per Farm 


Census returns indicate that a gradual but continuous increase in the 
average number of acres per farm has been occurring since 1911. This 
expansion in the average size of farm has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the number of farms. Between 1911 and 1951 the 
average size of farm increased from 104.5 to 139.2 acres while the total 
number of farms declined from 212,108 to 149,920. Moreover, during this 
period the total area in farms remained substantially unchanged until the 
1941-51 decade, during which a reduction of some million and a half acres 
took place. 


It is doubtful whether the figures showing average acreage per farm 
indicate the full significance of what has been happening. Further examina- 
tion of census data shows that there has been a steady drop in the number 
of all farms containing less than 100 acres and a steady rise in the number 
and percentage of all farms containing more than 100 acres.° Moreover, 
while all farms with less than 100 acres have declined in number through- 
out the 40-year period, the most rapid decline occurred between 1941 and 
1951 and in respect of that particular class which contained between 50 
and 100 acres. Prior to this decade the drop in the number of farms in this 
class was quite limited. On the other hand, while all farms with more than 
100 acres have continuously increased in number, those containing over 200 


° Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Part II. 
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acres have increased most rapidly during the 1941-51 decade. The really 
significant thing is that, during this decade, the percentage of farms with 
over 200 acres has increased from 11.4% to 15.9%. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that, by 1951, less than 16% of the farms had become large 
enough to account for nearly half the farm acreage of the province. And, 
since the main reason for the increase in size of this particular group of 
farms has been the superior financial resources and managerial capacity of 
their owner-operators, it seems reasonable to assume that they are respon- 
sible for at least half of the total agricultural production. 


There is a direct relationship between the trend toward larger farms 
and the trend toward increased mechanization. The connection is particu- 
larly marked where larger and more expensive machines are involved and 
where substitution of tractor for horse power has occurred. It was not until 
the labour shortage gave an impetus to mechanization developments during 
World War I that any noticeable increase in size of farms took place. So 
too it was not until the labour shortage and high wage rates of the 1940’s 
caused a speeding up of the development and use of newer and larger kinds 
of machines that the most pronounced increase in both the average size of 
farm and the number of farms in the larger sizes took place. This connec- 
tion between increased mechanization and increase in farm size is perfectly 
logical on both technical and economic grounds. Since the usual size of 
tractor is capable of providing considerably more power than the number 
of horses which it displaces on an average farm, many farmers have found 
that they had a technical surplus of power over and above what could be 
used effectively on their existing acreage. Hence it has often been necessary 
to increase the farm acreage if a proper technical fit between tractor and 
land was to be secured. The same is true of the combining of land with the 
various types of machinery. From an economic standpoint it is usually 
desirable to buy a larger rather than a smaller machine and even more 
desirable to use it to as near full capacity as possible by combining it with 
the requisite amount of land. A large machine costs considerably less than 
twice as much to make and sell as one with half the capacity. On the other 
hand the larger machine represents a much larger fixed investment. And 
this investment can only be kept consistent with a low per unit cost of pro- 
duct if the machine is quite fully used, that is, combined with a fairly large 
acreage. Another very important point is that the same worker who is 
needed to operate a small machine is ordinarily quite capable of operating 
a larger one. This, of course, means that labour productivity tends to be at 
its maximum when large machines and large acreage are combined. 


It should be pointed out that the average size of farm would have 
become considerably larger than it has were it not for two things. The first 
is that many farmers would have added to their acreage but for the fact that 
additional land was either not available in a suitable location or that those 
who owned it refused to sell for various reasons. In the second place the 
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possibility of doing or having mechanical work done on a custom basis has 
made it unnecessary for some farmers to enlarge their farms. It has per- 
mitted one type of farmer to get along with relatively small land area simply 
because he has not had to buy machines of his own, and it has enabled 
other farmers to keep their land area small even though they have invested 
heavily in machinery simply because they have been able to use this ma- 
chinery to the necessary degree of capacity by doing custom work for 
neighbouring farmers. It is significant that 95,670 Ontario farmers reported 
an expenditure of $13,520,000 on custom work during 1950.’ 


3. Farm Business Organization Trends 


Despite the increase in the acreage and scale of output of farms, no 
significant alterations in the general manner in which the farm business is 
organized, financed and controlled have occurred. In almost all cases farm- 
ing has continued to be conducted on an individual rather than a corpora- 
tion or even a partnership basis. That such is the case is evident from the 
fact that there were still 149,920 farm business units in 1951. Moreover, 
the traditional institution known as the family farm has continued to prevail. 
Thus the growth in the number of larger farms has not been accompanied 
by any noticeable change in the ownership and organizational set-up. There 
has, however, been a rather pronounced use made of voluntary business 
arrangements between farmers and members of their families. These are 
currently referred to as father-and-son agreements. They provide for joint 
performance of the financial and managerial functions and generally provide 
for gradual transfer of title to the farm property. Such arrangements have 
become increasingly necessary as farm capital requirements have increased 
and as opportunities for farmers’ sons to leave the farm have become more 
numerous and financially inviting. 


Thus far corporation farming has made little headway in Ontario. 
Certain feed companies have raised broilers on a semi-factory basis in recent 
years. Indeed there are a few isolated examples of company owned and 
operated farms of various types. Their scale and operating methods vary 
little, if any, from what is found on other farms. 


While the possibilities of co-operative farming have been considerably 
discussed, we are aware of only one case where the co-operative plan has 
been put into actual practice. There has, however, been some increase in 
the number of cases where performance of specific types of activity has been 
undertaken by several farmers on a co-operative basis. The most common 
examples relate to ownership and operation of certain kinds of machinery. 
This type of co-operative action represents one more attempt to obtain the 
advantages without the disadvantages of using the more expensive kinds of 
newer machines. 


* Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Part II, Table 28. 
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In connection with the control and management of farms, two further 
significant developments may be noted. The first is an appreciable drop in 
the number of farms operated by tenants. From just over 21,500 tenant- 
operated farms when the 1931 and 1941 censuses were taken, the number 
had declined to 8,852 by 1951. It may also be noted that the percentage 
of occupied farm land operated by the owners rose from 85% to 89.2% 
between 1941 and 1951. Many of those who operated farms on a rental 
basis in the earlier periods have quit farming altogether, while much of the 
land which was rented by them has been abandoned. On the other hand it 
seems equally certain that, where such land was reasonably fertile and level 
and close to the property of well-established full-time farmers, it has often 
been purchased by the latter and so contributed to the increase in size of 
the larger farms. The other development has been the steady, if not rapid, 
increase in the number of farms operated by a manager rather than the 
owner. The number in this class has risen from 749 in 1931 to 1,629 in 
1941 and to 2,628 in 1951. Most of these farms have been bought by well- 
to-do urban residents and are located within a relatively short distance of 
the larger cities. 


4. Land Use Trends 


One of the most important effects upon agriculture of the industrial 
and general economic expansion has been the reduction in the amount of 
land being farmed. The economic development has brought about this re- 
duction in two ways. It has caused land formerly used for agricultural 
purposes to be bought and used for industrial and residential sites, for road 
and highway building, for airports, etc. And, by providing an alternative 
form of employment for many of the marginal farmers, it has caused a lot 
of land to go out of agriculture altogether and other land to be farmed less 
and less intensively. That the reduction in area has been primarily due to 
the economic expansion is suggested by the fact that, whereas the total area 
in farms remained substantially unchanged from 1911 to 1941, it declined 
by no less than a million and a half acres or 6.7% between 1941 and 1951.° 
The reduction of improved as distinct from occupied land was slightly over 


5%. 


Having noted the extent of this acreage decline, something may be said 
regarding the area transferred from farming to meet the needs directly asso- 
ciated with the industrial expansion and also the area of abandonment, most 
of which has been indirectly due to that expansion. While the first type of 
area constitutes a relatively small part of the total when considered on an 
acreage basis, its removal is significant when viewed in the light of pro- 
duction possibilities. This is partly because much of the land taken over has 
been choice fruit and vegetable land in the Oakville, Burlington and Hamil- 
ton districts, and partly because all farms transferred were particularly well 


8 Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Part Il, Table I. 
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located in respect to markets. Whether they were adjacent to the Lake 
Ontario shoreline or at more inland points, they were normally close to 
cities or towns. While there seems general agreement that the total area 
taken over for these purposes forms a distinctly limited part of the total 
acreage reduction, the fact remains that there are few highways along which 
farmland has not been given over to other uses and few towns of any size 
that have not managed to add one or more new industries. Moreover, the 
accelerated rate of industrial expansion in the last few years makes it 
obvious that the number of well-developed and well located farms trans- 
ferred to non-agricultural uses has been rapidly increasing since the 1951 
census was taken. 


By far the larger part of the decline in farmland area has been caused 
indirectly by the general economic expansion. Farms have been vacated 
either because the operators found it difficult or impossible to compete as 
production costs increased or because alternative and financially more 
attractive forms of employment became available. Thus most of those who 
have quit farming have been either forced or induced to do so. In either 
case a study of the data indicates that most of those who left the land did 
so because they were operating the most marginal land or because they 
were the most marginal farm managers or both. The land may have been 
marginal in the sense that it lacked fertility, or because the topography or 
shape and size of the fields did not permit efficient use of machinery and 
labour, or because it was poorly located with respect to markets and 
transportation facilities. To the extent that the land vacated was the most 
marginal land, the mere fact that a sizable reduction in the farming area 
has occurred is not likely to cause any serious reduction in total agricultural 
output. This is even more apt to be the case inasmuch as many of the 
abandoned farms were in sections of the province where the percentage of 
occupied land capable of being improved and thus put into the producing 
category has been relatively small. This explains why land abandonment 
has meant a reduction of 6.7% of the occupied but only 5% of the im- 
proved land. 


While the aforementioned reductions in farm acreage have been occur- 
ring, some of the remaining occupied but unimproved land has been added 
to the productive area. Small areas previously unimproved and uncultivated 
have been cleared, drained or otherwise reclaimed. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, the improved acreage added in this way has been very small compared 
to the reductions referred to above. In only 4 of the 55 counties or districts 
was there a net increase in the improved land area between 1941 and 1951. 
Moreover, the net increase in these 4 counties was only 28,884 acres 
compared with a net decrease of 670,111 acres for the whole province. 


Land improvement tended to occur only where land was unusually 
fertile, particularly well located in respect to markets, or so located that it 
could be used for types of production that promised a high dollar income 
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per unit of area. That is, it was generally land capable of yielding large 
financial returns in comparison with the cost of obtaining and improving it. 
Moreover, it was generally held by farmers who possessed more than the 
average degree of operating efficiency. 


If some land has been abandoned or shifted to non-agricultural uses, 
all the remaining land has been subjected to considerable changes in the 
specific uses to which it has been put. Perhaps the most significant change 
has been a gradual increase in the proportion of the total field crop acreage 
devoted to forage crops. Despite a drop of a million acres in the total field 
crop area between 1935-39 and 1950-53, the area in forage crops declined 
by only 158,750 acres. No less than 57% of all cropland was in hay and 
pasture in 1954.° This change has been due to several factors. For one 
thing there has been an increasing appreciation of the climatic advantages 
which the province possesses for forage production and an increasing 
realization of the comparative advantages which western Canada possesses 
in grain production. In the second place the granting of freight assistance 
on Western feed grain by the Dominion government during the past 15 
years has added appreciably to the extent to which Ontario’s feed grain 
requirements were met by shipments from western Canada. These shipments 
have varied from just under 35 million to over 69 million bushels in each of 
the past seven years.” Finally, the tendency to expand the forage crop 
acreage is a natural accompaniment of recent government-sponsored pro- 
grammes aimed at reducing production costs by substituting more and better 
forage for expensive grain supplements. 


While the percentage of the total cropland devoted to grain production 
has fallen slightly, the main change has been in the kinds of grain grown. 
Whereas fall wheat acreage has tended to remain unchanged throughout the 
present century, the acreage in spring wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat and 
peas has been declining steadily for many years. The drop in oat and barley 
acreage was accompanied by an expansion in the production of mixed grains. 
The mixed grain acreage has been expanding fairly continuously since World 
War I, and, since 1948, it has exceeded the million-acre mark. The shift 
from oats and barley to mixed grains has resulted because the growing of 
grains in the mixed form made more complete use of the fertility and space 
contained in a given amount of land than was possible if each type of grain 
was grown separately. This fuller use, in turn, increased significantly the 
total number of pounds of grain obtained from each acre. Another impor- 
tant change concerns the acreage devoted to corn for husking. Here an 
acreage reduction trend which had been under way from the turn of the 
century to the start of World War IL was halted by development of new 


®Chart prepared by Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 


Nov., 1955. 
Figures collected by Field Crops Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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hybrid varieties. These greatly increased the yield per acre and contributed 
to eradication of the corn borer. As a consequence the corn acreage has 
expanded by about 265,000 acres since 1940, with most of the increase 
occurring during the past five years. The general result has been that pro- 
duction of shelled corn, which varied between three and eight million bushels 
during the 20’s and 30’s, rose to almost 22 million bushels by 1954. Other 
changes in the kinds of grain grown have been much less significant. 


A general indication of the effect of the foregoing changes plus yield 
changes on total grain supplies can be obtained by comparing the combined 
production of the several kinds of grain (excluding flax and beans) during 
the 1935-39 period with that in 1950-53. Such a comparison shows that 
the total annual production of grain rose from 158,851,600 bushels in the 
earlier period to 176,920,000 bushels in the later one. The increase of just 
over 18 million bushels was mainly due to increases in the production of 
mixed grain and corn. 


While total acreage in crops other than those already mentioned is 
relatively small, recent changes in this acreage may be mentioned here partly 
for the sake of completeness and partly to indicate some quite definite trends. 
Between 1935-39 and 1950-53 there was a 75% reduction in the area de- 
voted to field roots owing mainly to the growing scarcity and increased cost 
of farm labour. Between the same two periods there was a decline of 74,850 
acres or 51% in the Ontario potato acreage. Sugar beet acreage remained 
fairly constant at around 32,000 acres until the last two or three years since 
when it has fallen to about 23,000 acres. On the other hand soybean pro- 
duction has risen from 41,500 acres in 1942 to 254,000 acres in 1954 with 
all but 12,000 acres of this being in six southwest counties. During the 
same 12-year period (1942-54) tobacco acreage increased from 67,830 to 
120,804 acres. Indeed, all but a minor part of this area was planted to the 
fiue-cured variety which was not produced in Ontario until the late 1920’s. 
Use of land for tobacco production has meant only minor reduction of the 
crops formerly produced on this land. The reason is that land which has 
proved ideal for growing tobacco was distinctly submarginal from the stand- 
point of the purposes for which it was previously used." A final significant 
development has been the increase in the area devoted to vegetable and fruit 
production. This increase, which has been gradual but quite definite, reflects 
the recent increase in the Canadian per capita consumption of fruit and 
vegetable products. Between 1941 and 1951 the Ontario vegetable area 
increased from 68,444 to 98,415 acres, the area in tree fruits from 79,206 
to 80,726 acres and the area in small fruits from 7,484 to 29,731 acres. The 
small expansion in the tree fruit area is explained by a relatively wholesale 
reduction in the apple orchard area. 


“ All the foregoing statistics were obtained from the annual reports of the Statistics 
Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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5. The Trend toward Increasing Specialization 


While physical and economic factors have always dictated a conside- 
rable degree of regional specialization, Ontario’s agriculture has tradition- 
ally been diversified. The majority of farmers have normally combined a 
variety of enterprises. Mixed farming was regarded as something that would 
help to spread the risk of crop failure and declining prices and incomes, that 
would increase the possibility of using labour to capacity, and that would 
permit the following of scientific rotations and hence the maintenance of soil 
fertility. 


While agricultural diversification is still widespread, recent years have 
seen a marked trend in the opposite direction. This increased specialization 
has taken several forms. For one thing farming has become more specialized 
on a regional basis. The growing of crops like tobacco and potatoes has 
been more confined to areas where special soil and climatic conditions can 
be met. Fuller advantage has been taken of the early spring, long growing 
season, high temperature and rich soil which are found in the extreme 
south-western part of the province and which are especially suitable for 
producing early fruits and vegetables. Similarly there has been a growing 
tendency for the production of cash crops like soybeans, white beans and 
sugar beets to be concentrated in a few southwestern counties where soil 
and climate are particularly suitable. 


It is, however, the tendency to shift from generalized or diversified 
farming to a more specialized type that has been the chief characteristic of 
recent developments. The actual extent of the shift has varied. In many 
cases the farmer ‘has reduced the number of his enterprises from four or 
five or half-a-dozen to two or three. In other instances, however, he has 
decided to concentrate on a single enterprise such as whole milk production, 
beef raising or poultry farming. There has also been some tendency to 
reduce the number of functions performed in connection with each special- 
ized type of farming. More whole milk producers, for example, are buying 
herd replacements rather than raising them. Similarly more beef cattlemen 
secure their feeder stock from western Canada instead of raising them. 
The practice of buying specially bred chickens from specialized hatcheries 
has become well-nigh universal. The system whereby each farmer raised 
all the pigs which he finished has been partially replaced by the practice of 
having some farmers raise pigs to the weaning stage when they are sold to 
other farmers who finish them. A start has also been made toward develop- 
ing recognized pig hatcheries. Functional specialization has also made rapid 
strides in supplying livestock feeds. In recent years purchased feeds have 
gone far to replace those produced by the farmer himself. Many whole 
milk shippers buy all their feed grain requirements. To an increasing degree 
hog producers have been relying on commercially produced pig starters and 
growing rations. Specialized egg and poultry producers now place all but 
complete reliance on the chick starters, growing mashes, laying mashes and 
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other feeds prepared in accordance with special formulas by commercial 
feed companies. The quite extensive dependence on western Canadian grain 
has also developed since the early 1940's. 


That farmers have been reducing the number of enterprises in their 
farm programmes and carrying on those which remain on a larger scale is 
indicated by the following 1951 census data. The figures show that be- 
tween 1941 and 1951 the number of farmers growing potatoes dropped 
from 123,615 to 64,951; the number growing oats declined from 111,661 to 
87,743; the number growing barley fell from 43,921 to 18,489; the number 
of farms reporting sheep dropped from 24,305 to 11,338; the number re- 
porting swine declined from 121,349 to 93,564 and those with cattle from 
150,427 to 120,899. This suggests that production of at least some products 
has been getting into a lot fewer hands. The fact that this smaller number 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding reduction in total output 
indicates that they have been operating on a much larger scale than 
formerly. 


Increased specialization can be explained on three grounds. Investment 
in large and expensive machines designed for a special purpose has forced 
many farmers to enlarge the scale of particular types of agricultural activity 
in order to reduce the per unit cost of buying and using the machines. 
Investment in specialized machinery has become such a large part of total 
farm investment that many farmers have had to concentrate on the kind of 
farming for which the machines are specially designed. In the second place, 
farmers have found that their only hope of meeting the increasingly keen 
competition lies in securing all possible technical knowledge, spending more 
time on direct personal supervision, using the most scientific methods and 
securing whatever added economics may result from operating on a larger 
scale. Finally, in order to be most proficient and keep really up to date 
regarding scientific developments in each type of enterprise, farmers have 
had to confine their attention to fewer enterprises. 


6. The Trend toward More Intensive Farming 


Several developments in recent years indicate that agricultural product- 
ion methods are becoming more intensive. For one thing total Ontario sales 
of fertilizer materials and mixed fertilizers combined have risen from 
147,970 tons in 1940 to 274,506 tons in 1948 and to 428,738 tons in 
1955." This rate of increase is much greater than that for Canada as a 
whole. Between 1948 and 1955 the over-all Canadian sales increase was 
only 21% compared with 56% in Ontario. In fact Ontario sales have made 
up fully half the national total. Moreover, every county in the province 
has made at least some increased use of fertilizer. Despite this it is sig- 
nificant that nearly three-quarters of the entire amount sold in the province 
has gone to farmers in some 12 counties. By far the larger part has been 


“From annual issues of The Fertilizers Industry, D.B.S. 
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used in areas where cash crops such as tobacco, sugar beets, soy and 
white beans, potatoes and corn are grown. Some fertilizer has also been 
used in growing fall wheat. Generally speaking any fertilizer not applied 
when growing wheat or cash crops has been used for pasture improvement. 


The increased use of fertilizers has been mainly due to the fact 
that fertilizer prices have risen far less than prices of other farm producer 
goods and services and of the farm products themselves. Fertilizer prices 
have risen by only 82% since before World War IL while prices of 
commodities and services used by farmers considered as a group and 
prices of farm products have considerably more than doubled during the 
same period. The wide differential which has existed between the rise 
in the price of beef cattle and the rise in fertilizer prices goes far to 
explain why so much more fertilizer has been used on pastures. Additional 
reasons, of course, have been the rather pronounced improvement in the 
quality and increase in the quantity of forage in the form of pasture that 
has commonly resulted from a relatively small application of fertilizer 
and the growing appreciation of the place and importance of pasture as 
a livestock feed. 


In addition to what has just been said the increased use of fertilizer 
has been definitely and positively related to rising land values. It is 
significant that the really large-scale users of fertilizers are located in 
sections where land values have risen pronouncedly in recent years. The 
more land values have risen the more it has become necessary to use each 
acre as fully as possible by combining other more variable and relatively 
inexpensive factors such as fertilizer with it. 


Another indication of growing intensification is found in recent 
pronounced increases in the installation and use of irrigation facilities. 
According to the 1951 census Ontario had 5,075 acres of irrigated land 
in 1950. While this acreage was spread over 28 counties, most of it was 
located in about a third of that number. From available evidence regarding 
more recent developments, it is clear that in certain sections at least a 
decided expansion in the use of irrigation has occurred in the last few 
years. For example it has been estimated that between the beginning and 
the end of the 1955 crop season the number of irrigation systems on the 
4,200 flue-cured tobacco farms spread over 12 counties increased from 
between 600 to 700 to around 1,800, or by 192%.” A steady if less 
spectacular growth in the use of irrigation has also taken place in widely 
scattered sections and particularly in areas where the crops grown have 
had a high acre value. Indeed there is every indication that the rate of 
irrigation would have been far greater but for the inability to secure the 
necessary water supplies. It has been stated, for example, that only 4% 


18 Statistical data obtained in private correspondence with officials at Dominion 
Experimental Station at Delhi, Ontario. 
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of the 80,000 acres of light-textured land in Essex county is irrigated 
at present and that failure to irrigate the remaining 96% has been due 
mainly to lack of water.” 


Irrigation use has expanded for several reasons. In areas like Essex 
and Kent counties, large and frequent moisture deficiencies have made 
it necessary to supply water artificially. Essex has the lowest annual 
rainfall and is subject to the highest temperatures of any part of Canada 
east of the Prairies. A recent study” shows that the average moisture 
deficiency at the Harrow Experimental Farm over a 26-year period has 
been 6.9 inches and that this deficiency occurred between late June and 
late September. It also shows that in only two of the 26 years was the 
deficiency less than four inches and that in seven years it was over ten 
inches. The results showed that the greatest deficiencies can be expected 
in July at the very time the early crops are maturing and the later ones 
are normally doing most of their growing. 


But if the need for irrigation as insurance against insufficient natural 
rainfall is particularly urgent in Essex and Kent counties, it exists to some 
degree in almost all districts. The costs of providing the land, the labour, 
the fertilizer and the seed have become so large that many farmers simply 
cannot afford to run the risk of crop reduction because of insufficient 
moisture. In such cases irrigation is needed if only to ensure that the other 
production factors for which outlays have already been incurred are used 
to something approaching full capacity. 


There is also the fact that some of the soils best suited to growing 
the most valuable crops dry out very quickly and are therefore unlikely 
to retain enough moisture to produce the highest yields of which they 
are capable even in the wettest seasons. This means that such soils will 
always give higher yields if extra water is provided through irrigation. 
It is also the case that some crops require far more moisture than others. 
Besides, crops differ widely in respect to the time of year when they can 
use moisture most effectively. And, since rainfall does not occur evenly, 
rain which falls when crops are unable to use it is often lost through 
surface runoff or sub-surface drainage. 


While the foregoing explanations go far to explain the expanded 
use of irrigation, other factors are partly responsible. The possibility of 
selling farm products, and cash crops in particular, at high prices in recent 
years has increased the economic worthwhileness of irrigating. Similarly 
the enjoyment of more than ordinarily profitable years has given farmers 
more funds with which to purchase irrigation equipment. Increased publicity 
and competition on the part of the companies which sell this equipment 


“From a report prepared in 1955 by the Southwestern Ontario Branch of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada. 


* See article by Marie Sanderson in Scientific Agriculture, June, 1950. 
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has probably exerted considerable influence. Without doubt there has also 
been a close correlation between the length of a drought period and the 
number of irrigation systems sold. This was particularly evident during 
the prolonged drought of the 1955 season. Finally, farmer interest in 
irrigation has been stimulated by the discovery that certain valuable but 
unforeseen results may result from its use. Tobacco growers, for example, 
have learned that irrigation has always raised the grade of the crop; that 
the irrigated crop matures much earlier, thus permitting completion of 
harvesting before frost damage occurs; and that, where harvesting has 
not been finished before frost arrives, frost damage can be avoided by 
using the irrigation equipment to wet the leaves of the plants. Many 
crops were saved in this way in 1955.* 


Still other indications that agriculture is becoming increasingly intensive 
include the recent tendency to control weeds more completely by using 
chemical methods, the similar tendency to eliminate more completely 
losses caused by insects and fungus diseases through increased use of 
insecticides, the continued attempt on the part of government and farmers 
alike to increase production through more and better drainage, the tendency 
toward more thorough cultivation and the increased attention given to 
livestock feeds and feeding methods to the end that the optimum kinds 
and amounts of feed will be combined with the livestock. 


7. The Trend in Production per Acre and per Unit of Livestock 


The growing intensity of production just indicated has resulted in 
increased output per acre and per unit of livestock. Tobacco yields, 
which varied from about 800 to 1,200 pounds per acre until very recent 
years, have ranged between 1,400 and 1,600 pounds during each of the 
last three or four years. This increase has apparently been mainly due to 
the expanded use of irrigation and higher yielding varieties since this 
crop has always had to depend on heavy application of commercial 
fertilizers. Though subject to pronounced year-to-year fluctuations, potato 
yields in recent years have been far above the long-run average. During 
the past 15 years total production has remained relatively unchanged 
even though total acreage has been cut in half. The yield increase has 
been particularly marked in the last seven or eight years during which 
time growth in the specialized basis of production has been accompanied 
by a special government programme designed to increase yields. Yields 
of several cereal crops have also increased. The latest ten-year average 
yields of fall wheat, spring wheat, oats, barley, rye and mixed grains 
are significantly higher than the preceding ones. Most marked were the 
increases in respect of fall wheat, oats, rye and mixed grains, the rates of 
increase in these cases being 13, 16, 14 and 17% respectively. Much 


16 Statement made by official of the Delhi Experimental Station in private correspond- 
ence. 
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more pronounced have been the recent yield increases of corn for husking 
which have been mainly attributed to the development and rapid spread 
of new hybrid varieties. 


The yields of hay and pasture crops have also shown steady improve- 
ment. While the decennial averages show a continuous if moderate increase 
during the last 40 or more years, the improvement since 1940 has been 
really quite significant. And, since the pasture improvement programme 
involving more careful selection of special varieties for particular climatic 
and soil zones, expanded use of commercial fertilizers, etc., is really only 
getting properly under way, one would expect that future yields will 
greatly surpass those of the present. 


Still further evidence that more intensive, specialized and scientific 
methods have increased output per unit is supplied by figures showing 
milk production per cow and egg production per hen. While the average 
production per cow for all cows in the province is little over 5,000 
pounds, definite progress has been made toward increasing the production 
per cow in the rapidly expanding number of dairy herds that are co- 
operating in the Ontario Dairy Herd Improvement Association programme, 
From 1951 to 1954 the number of cows qualifying for certificates under 
this programme varied from 10,643 in the first year to 17,126 in the last. 
During the same four years annual production per cow increased from 
7,954 pounds in 1951 to 8,616 pounds in 1954. It has also been found 
that, in Dundas county between 1917 and 1948, heavier feeding and 
improved breeding resulted in more milk being produced from the same 
number of cows.“ Far more spectacular, however, has been the increase 
in the egg production per hen. While this increase has been continuous 
for several decades, the actual rate of increase has been quite small and 
gradual until the last few years. An idea of recent happenings may be 
gained by noting that production jumped from 153 eggs per hen in 
1947 103193 in 19535" 


8. Labour Productivity Developments 


Between the start of World War II and 1954 the number of agri- 
cultural workers in Ontario declined 27% while the physical volume of 
agricultural production increased 28%. A calculation of the combined 
effect of the drop in number of workers and increase in production shows 
that the output per worker was 75% greater in 1954 than before the war. 


This pronounced gain in labour productivity resulted from a com- 
bination of developments, most of which have been indicated in preceding 
sections. These include a wholesale substitution of machines for men, 
an expansion in yields due to increased fertilization and irrigation, higher 


“ See study entitled: Agriculture in Dundas County, Ontario between 1917 and 1948, 
undertaken by Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
**Canada Year Books. 
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yielding varieties of seed, more effective control of weeds and general 
improvement in agricultural technology, rearrangement of fields and build- 
ings so as to increase labour effectiveness, and elimination of large numbers 
of marginal farms on which labour was not very productively employed. 
The influence of mechanization alone can be appreciated by noting that 
the value of farm machinery per worker rose from $556 in 1941 to $2,189 
in 1951, that the number of tractors per worker increased from .1 in 1941 
to .5 in 1951, and that the number of milking machines per worker 
increased from .01 in 1931 to .1 in 1951. Moreover, the number of 
improved acres per worker, which was 43 in 1931 and 49 in 1941, had 
risen to 62 by 1951.” 


The actual rate of increase in labour productivity has varied with 
the type of agricultural activity. Whereas a worker was able to produce 
more than three times as much grain and two and a half times as much 
livestock, he was only able to double the production of vegetables during 
the 1940-50 decade. This fact, together with the additional one that a 
steadily larger part of the labour force will probably be engaged in pro- 
ducing small fruits and vegetables and foods like milk and eggs which 
require a lot of labour, suggests that future labour productivity gains may 
be somewhat less rapid than those of the recent past. 


9. The Trend toward Increased Capitalization 


Recent years have seen a pronounced expansion in farm capital 
requirements owing largely to changes in farming methods. Mechanization 
developments in particular have added greatly to the total fixed investment. 
The total provincial investment in mechanical equipment increased from 
$150 million in 1941 to $445 million in 1951 or approximately 200%. 
A much larger increase would doubtless be shown if figures representing 
the present situation were available. The upward trend in capital require- 
ments is also shown by comparing the total farm capital figures for the 
years 1941 and 1951. The total value of the land, the farm buildings, 
the machinery and equipment and the livestock increased from $1,189,- 
600,261 to $2,824,396,000 during the decade. Division of these totals 
by the total number of farms shows that average capital requirements 
rose from $7,115 per farm in 1941 to $18,839 in 1951. 


Determination of the total change in capital requirements, however, 
requires addition of the amount represented by operating capital. If the 
amount of farm expenses reported by farmers is taken as the measure of 
their operating capital requirements, total operating capital will be seen 
to have increased from $128,052,210 in 1941 to $366,262,000 in 1951. 
On a per farm basis the increase was from $765 to $2,433. Adding 
these figures to those for fixed capital given above shows that the combined 
or total capital requirements increased from $7,880 to $21,282. 


? From 1951 census reports. 
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Increased operating capital requirements have been due mainly to 
two types of developments. Wholesale substitution of tractors and motor 
cars for horses and buggies has meant replacement of home-grown hay 
and oats by cash outlays for gas and oil as well as by large mechanical 
repair bills. In the second place, the increasing commercialization and 
specialization of agriculture has combined with technological advances 
to increase the number of cost items that must be purchased with 
cash. Besides outlays connected with operating and maintaining the new 
machinery, there have been extra cash costs because farmers have hired 
work done on a custom basis; because of the increased use of fertilizers 
and of spray materials for controlling weeds, insects, and other pests; 
and because of the tendency to use purchased rather than home-grown 
feed for dairy cattle, hogs and, particularly, poultry. The general result 
is that major cash outlays now account for well over 60% of all farm 
costs compared with less than 50% before 1939. 


This development has had three significant effects. First, it has lessened 
the opportunity to reduce total cost per unit by operating at fuller capacity. 
In the second place, the fact that operating costs now make up a larger 
part of the total suggests that farmers will have less reason to maintain 
or expand production in the event of declining prices. Finally, since 
farmers now buy many more of the goods and services required for 
production, they have become increasingly vulnerable to the vagaries of 
price fluctuations. In addition to running the risk that prices of producers’ 
goods and services may rise, they run the risk that these prices may 
not fall as far or as fast as the selling prices of farm products. Because 
of this situation the growth in the percentage of operating costs which 
are on a cash basis has contributed in no small measure to the recent 
farmer demand for price support assistance. 


Finally, with regard to capitalization requirements, it may be noted 
that technological developments have been increasing the relative as well 
as the absolute importance of capital. As these developments have 
occurred, the importance of land and labour as production factors has 
declined, while the importance of capital and management has increased. 


10. Some General Changes in Ontario’s Agriculture 


For many years past, and particularly in more recent years, there 
has been a tendency for livestock and livestock products to form an 
increasingly important part and grain production a relatively smaller 
part of total agricultural production. This change has been due partly 
to the fact that the province has proved more naturally suited for live- 
stock than for grain production, partly to the comparative advantage 
of the Prairie Provinces as a grain producing area, and partly to a much 
more pronounced increase in the domestic demand for livestock and 
livestock products than for cereals. 
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While the relative importance of livestock and livestock products 
as a class has been increasing, the relative importance of specific products 
within the class has been undergoing some pronounced changes. Moreover, 
important changes have been occurring in connection with the kinds and 
sources of livestock feeds used. For example, apart from purely cyclical 
variations, the production of hogs and beef cattle has remained remarkably 
constant for many years whereas production of poultry meat and eggs 
has shown a steady and large-scale expansion. Again, the present century 
has witnessed a considerable shift from beef raising to dairy farming while 
a steadily larger part of the milk produced has gone to whole milk 
markets and a smaller part to cheese factories and creameries., While this 
has been happening, hay and pasture, and forage crops generally, have 
become a larger and grain a smaller part of total livestock feed. And, of 
the grain that is used, a significant part is now purchased rather than 
home-grown. While a considerable part of this purchased grain originates 
on Ontario farms, a sizable fraction of it comes from Western Canada. 
Another major change has been the steady increase in both absolute 
and relative importance of vegetables and small fruit production. Having 
indicated their general nature, we may examine a few of these changes 
in somewhat greater detail. 


Il. Cattle Production Trends 


In connection with livestock production the special situations relating 
to the several types of animals may be considered in turn. In the case 
of cattle it is particularly significant that total cattle numbers have tended 
to remain constant throughout the present century. This does not mean, 
however, that the cattle population of all parts of the province has con- 
tinued at the same level. What has actually happened is that cattle numbers 
have shown an upward trend in about 8 of the 55 counties or districts, a 
downward trend in some 13 others and no appreciable change in either 
direction in all the remainder. Moreover, the increases in the 8 counties 
have been just about offset by the decreases in the 13 so that the number 
for the province as a whole has tended to remain unchanged. These results 
become apparent if the figures showing total cattle numbers by counties 
for the past 30 or more years are examined.” 


Since it is particularly important for our present purpose to understand 
the forces or factors likely to change future cattle numbers, it seems 
desirable to try to account for the increases and decreases which have 
occurred in certain counties or districts in recent decades. When making 
such an analysis it soon becomes apparent that the increases have 
occurred in two kinds of area. The greater part of the increases has 
occurred in Bruce, Grey, Huron, Perth and Waterloo counties. These 


® Figures obtained from annual reports of the Statistics Branch, Ontario Department 
of Agriculture. 
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counties, together with Lambton and the northern part of Middlesex, 
are inclined to be rugged and specially suited for grazing. They constitute 
what has long been referred to as the beef cattle area and, along with 
the more eastern counties of Peterborough, Lanark and Renfrew, account 
for a large part of all beef produced in the province. The increase in 
cattle numbers in the five first-mentioned counties above is due to an 
increased appreciation of the area’s suitability for grazing, the impossibility 
of using the area for producing special cash crops, and an increased 
livestock carrying capacity resulting from higher grain and hay yields 
and improved pastures. The other and smaller part of the cattle increase 
has occurred in Manitoulin Island and in Thunder Bay and Timiskaming 
districts. Here the increase is due to the special fitness of the areas for 
pasturing, the stimulus provided by development of annual auction markets 
and the fact that these particular districts were, in considerable measure, 
being settled and developed during the period in question. 


The decreases in cattle numbers are explained in two ways. In some 
cases the cattle enterprise has been reduced or eliminated to make way 
for others considered to be more profitable. In other cases cattle numbers 
have fallen simply because people have quit farming altogether. In Essex, 
Kent and Elgin counties the cattle population declined as production of 
vegetables and small fruits, and cash crops such as fall wheat, corn, sugar 
beets, soybeans and sunflowers was substituted for a type of mixed farming 
in which the cattle enterprise was basic. Fewer cattle were kept in Norfolk 
as mixed farming was replaced by specialized tobacco and fruit growing. 
In Leeds and Grenville a moderate but steady downward trend in cattle 
numbers occurred as the poultry enterprise was expanded and, more 
recently, as large areas of farmland were abandoned. In Welland fewer 
cattle were kept as part-time farming replaced the full-time sort. Since 
the start of World War II in particular, many people in this area, who 
formerly farmed on a full-time basis, have done little more than continue 
to occupy their farm homes while engaging full-time in non-agricultural 
work in nearby centres. Other areas in which cattle numbers have declined 
include Frontenac, Haliburton, Hastings, Lanark and Lennox and Adding- 
ton counties and the districts of Muskoka and Parry Sound. In all of 
these there is a lot of land that has proved distinctly submarginal for 
agricultural purposes and has, consequently, been gradually abandoned. 
As these farms have been given up the cattle kept on them have naturally 
been disposed of. 


Apart from actual numbers there is the important question of the 
kind of cattle or the purpose for which they are used. The important point 
here is that in Ontario cattle have been kept primarily for milk rather 
than meat production. Moreover, the emphasis on dairying has increased 
as ability to dispose of a larger percentage of the milk in the fluid markets 
has raised the average level of profitability of dairy farming. With dairying 
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being stressed, dairy rather than beef breeds have naturally predominated. 
This has meant that many steers and veal calves have come from dairy 
herds and that much of the beef has been processed from dairy bred cows 
of fairly mature years. 


Most of the cattle in the so-called beef counties have been grade 
animals of the beef breeds. The average farmer in these counties has kept 
from 10 to 12 grade beef cows, an equal number of calves, yearlings 
and two-year-olds as well as some pigs and a small flock of hens. The 
normal practice has been to milk the cows, separate the milk, sell the cream 
to a local creamery, and feed the skim milk to the calves and pigs. Much 
of the revenue has come from the sale of cream and the two-year-old 
steers. 


While this method of farming has spread the risk and provided 
fairly regular incomes, it has resulted in rather limited returns from 
the cattle enterprise. Returns have been limited because grade beef cows 
are low milk producers, because the creamery has been a relatively 
unremunerative dairy outlet, and because no returns could be obtained 
from the steers until they were sold at two and a half years of age. 
In view of this an increasing number of these farmers have been shifting 
in either of two directions. Where expanding liquid milk requirements 
has enabled them to secure whole milk contracts, they have shifted from 
beef to dairy bred cows and sought to have all but a small part of the 
income from the cattle enterprise come from the sale of liquid milk. 
Another group has been shifting to a more specialized type of beef 
production. Under this system the calves do the milking and the cattle 
are sold as baby beeves or fed yearlings. Because they are sold at one 
instead of two and a half years of age, the turnover is more rapid and 
the same feed supply will support twice as large a cow herd. The general 
result is that gross returns tend to approximate those obtainable from 
the sale of the cream and the two and a half year old steers. And, since 
the labour cost is greatly reduced, net returns tend to exceed considerably 
those obtained by following the traditional system. Moreover, the cattle 
are marketed at weights which are much more acceptable to the trade. 
Since under this plan all the feed is directed toward production of beef 
rather than a combination of beef and butter, a lot more beef can be 
produced from a given amount of feed. 


Closely related to this specialized beef producing system are two 
or three other developments. One is the increased attention paid to 
improving pastures as more livestock farmers have realized that grass is 
their most valuable crop. Pasture improvement involves greater care in 
developing pasture seed mixtures, more regular reseeding, more attention 
to fertilization and better pasture management through such things as 
rotational grazing and regular clipping. Its general object is to ensure that 
the feed obtained from pastures is of high feeding value and that the 
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carrying capacity of a given area is substantially increased. The steady 
increase in the seeded pasture acreage, in the amount of artificial fertilizer 
applied to pasture land and in the number of county and province-wide 
pasture improvement competitions indicates that farmers and government 
officials alike are fully alive to the production potentialities of improved 
pasture programmes. 


A second development is the rather sudden upsurge in interest in 
finding strains of animals capable of making rapid gains in weight and 
efficient use of feed. It is only logical that efforts to improve the quality 
and increase the quantity of feed should be accompanied by other efforts 
designed to obtain livestock which will yield the largest possible amount 
of meat or milk or eggs per unit of feed consumed. To the extent that 
more feed is obtained from each acre and more meat or milk from each 
pound of feed, the total amount of product secured from using a given 
amount of resources is increased. 


A third kind of development has the effect of increasing the amount 
of resources available for production. The continued reduction of the 
horse population is leaving more land and feed for producing other kinds 
of livestock. In somewhat the same way the steady spread of the practice 
of artificial insemination is reducing the number of bulls that must be kept 
and fed and is thereby making feed available for other animals. It is 
now estimated that no less than 300,000 Ontario cows are bred annually 
by means of the artificial breeding technique.” 


12. Sheep Production Trends 


Ontario’s sheep population reached its highest level of slightly over 
two million in 1894 and 1895. From that time to the present there has 
been a pronounced downward trend, although its continuity has been 
interrupted for a few years at a time on two or three occasions. General 
indications are that numbers will continue to fall. By 1954 the sheep 
population was down to 410,000. 


This drop in numbers cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
unsatisfactory mutton and wool prices or by any reduction in the desire 
of farmers to include a small sheep enterprise in their general farm 
business. The main reason for the decline has been an almost complete 
inability to cope with the dog menace and the attacks of other predatory 
animals. The losses caused by these other animals have often eliminated © 
all possibility of profit or even resulted in serious net losses. A second 
reason lies in the fact that maintenance of sheep has often necessitated 
provision of more elaborate and expensive fences. Finally, it must be 
remembered that sheep are excellent converters of coarse roughages into 


* Address entitled “Developments in Ontario Animal Production”, by Prof. G. E. 
Raithby, at annual meeting of Meat Packers Council of Canada, Feb., 1956. 
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meat and wool but that, since they condense this feed so much, they do 
not have to be produced close to market. Because of this there is a tendency 
to produce sheep further from market and to stop producing them in 
the more settled areas. 


While small farm flocks may continue to disappear, recent studies” 
suggest that a sheep enterprise can be quite profitable when the flock 
is large enough to warrant special attention and skilled management. 
Any expansion in sheep production is likely to be undertaken by farmers 
who are able to supply this specialized supervision and who can operate 
on a fairly large scale because they possess extensive areas of rough 
pasture land. It is doubtful, however, whether any expansion undertaken 
on this basis will more than offset the decline in the small farm flock. 


13. Hog Production Trends 


Ontario hog production rose steadily until about 1907 since when 
it has remained reasonably constant except for cyclical variations. The 
number of hogs on farms has varied from about one and a quarter to two 
and a quarter million. After being reached in 1905 and again in 1907, 
the two-million mark was not attained again until 1946. However, this 
figure has been reached or surpassed four times in the past decade. 
Moreover, except for the years 1953 and 1954, hog numbers have been 
significantly and consistently higher since 1939 than during the preceding 
decade. 


While the provincial hog population has fluctuated considerably, the 
really significant changes have occurred on a county basis. To some extent 
the factors responsible for changes in cattle numbers have operated also 
in the case of hogs. In other cases, however, the fluctuations must be 
explained on somewhat different grounds. 


In counties like Peel, Halton and Carleton, hog numbers have declined 
for various reasons. In all three counties total feed grain acreage has 
been falling since the early 1920’s and quite pronouncedly in more recent 
years. This explains part of the drop in hog numbers since hog production 
in Ontario has been traditionally based on the idea that conversion of 
home-grown feed grains into livestock was the real backbone of sound 
mixed farming. This, in turn, relates to another part of the explanation 
of declining hog numbers, namely, the fact that on many farms in these 
particular counties the earlier mixed farming has been replaced by an 
increasingly specialized type. Nearness to urban markets has caused many 
farmers to become mainly concerned with production of milk for liquid 
consumption, poultry products, or fruits and vegetables. When farmers 
become whole milk producers they normally stress production of pasture 


See, for example, The Sheep Enterprise on Ontario Farms, by S. C. Hudson and 
J. G. Carson, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1952. 
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and forage rather than grain crops. Moreover, they are henceforth unable 
to rely upon skim milk or whey as feed for pigs. Finally, the transfer 
of significant areas of good farming land to industrial, residential and related 
uses during the past 15 years has meant a sizable reduction in the number 
of farmers who might have been raising hogs. 


In several parts of the province hog numbers have fallen simply 
because farming activity has been replaced by other types of employment. 
Hog production has been reduced for this reason in Frontenac, Lanark, 
Lennox and Addington, and Welland counties and in the districts of 
Muskoka, Nipissing, Rainy River and Thunder Bay. 


In a few counties the shift toward production of special crops which 
are sold for cash has reduced the amount of resources available for raising 
feed grains and for feeding such grains to hogs. It is primarily for this 
reason that fewer hogs have been produced in recent years in Elgin, 
Norfolk, Kent, Essex and (to a lesser extent) Lambton counties. Essex 
county had less than a quarter as many hogs in 1954 as 30 years earlier. 


In several other counties hog numbers have fallen because a shift 
from creameries and cheese factories to condenseries and whole milk 
markets has deprived farmers of skim milk or whey and because poultry 
production has been expanded at the expense of the hog enterprise. Counties 
particularly affected in this way include Dundas, Stormont, Grenville and 
Leeds in eastern Ontario, Peterborough in the central part of the province 
and Lambton in western Ontario. During the past three or four decades 
poultry has assumed an increasingly important place in the farm economy 
and has become a serious competitor of hogs for the available feed grain 
supply. This situation, of course, applies in the whole country and not just 
in Ontario. The reason is that revolutionary technological developments 
have permitted the poultry industry to develop a degree of specialization 
and operating efficiency far beyond anything thus far achieved by the 
hog enterprise. 


If fewer hogs have been kept in some parts of the province for the 
reasons just advanced, the numbers kept in other sections have shown 
marked increases. Indeed there are eight counties in which the hog popula- 
tion has increased until they now jointly account for almost half of all 
the hogs in the province. Thirty years ago they had less than 30% of the 
hogs. Moreover they had less than a third of the feed grain acreage in the 
1920’s compared with 40% by 1954. When yields are considered they 
produced 4412% of the feed grain in 1954 compared with roughly a 
third of it in the earlier period. What these figures all mean is that both 
the ability to produce and the actual production of hogs have become 
more and more concentrated in these particular counties. 


While farmers in these counties produce more hogs because they have 
more home-grown grain, at least two other factors contribute to their 
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relatively large-scale and specialized hog enterprises. Since, generally 
speaking, these counties are also the main butter-producing counties, the 
farmers who live in them have had more skim milk for their pigs than 
farmers located elsewhere. In the second place, since these counties are 
mostly situated close to Lake Huron and Georgian Bay, farmers living 
in them can obtain western Canadian feed grain on more favourable 
terms than other Ontario farmers. The cost of transporting grain by water 
from the head of the Great Lakes to the Bay ports on the Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay coast line is much less than the cost of taking it to 
points further east by water or to any Ontario point by rail.” This means 
that farmers in the eight counties referred to, by supplementing home- 
grown feed with western grain when necessary, have been more able than 
other Ontario farmers to keep their supplies of hog feed and therefore 
their output of hogs from fluctuating. 


Apart from all the foregoing, the actual number of pounds of pork 
produced has been affected considerably by various technological develop- 
ments. These have included development of hogs with more hybrid vigour, 
greater capacity for rapid growth and more ability to transform feed into 
meat efficiently. They have also included advances in the fields of nutrition, 
in disease control, in the provision of improved buildings and equipment 
including the maintenance of electric heaters for winter use, and in hog 
management generally. These developments have resulted in larger litters, 
smaller pig losses and more litters per year. Some idea of their combined 
effect may be obtained by noting that between 1935-39 and 1952-55 the 
output of pork per hog on farms increased from 163 to 196 pounds or 
20%. 


14. Poultry Production Developments 


Poultry numbers have risen from less than 10 million in 1900 to just 
under 25 million in 1954. Between 1943 and 1947, when large quantities 
of eggs were exported to the United Kingdom, the poultry population was 
considerably higher than this. 


The record shows a wide variation in the rate of expansion as between 
the various sections of the province. While most areas have shared in 
the general expansion, there are a few in which the number of poultry 
has definitely declined. Significant drops have occurred in Essex, Kent, 
Hastings, Frontenac and Lanark counties and in the districts of Haliburton, 
Muskoka, Nipissing and Rainy River. In Essex and Kent poultry has 
apparently been reduced as more emphasis has been placed on special cash 
crops. In the other areas mentioned the reductions have tended to corres- 
pond with the reduction in the number of farms and farmers. As for the 
increases it is specially significant that the combined expansion in some 


See Feed Grain Sources in Ontario by H. L. Patterson and D. W. Hart, Farm 
Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, January, 1954. 
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ten counties makes up more than half of the provincial total. In general 
the counties which produce the most poultry are the ones which produce 
the most hogs and beef cattle. And, as already indicated, they are the 
largest grain-producing counties. While there does appear to be a definite 
relationship between possession of home-grown grain and willingness to 
expand poultry numbers, there are several cases where the advantage of 
being located close to large urban markets has been sufficient to outweigh 
the disadvantage of having to rely on purchased feed. Striking examples 
are found in the case of Halton, Peel, Wentworth and Lincoln counties. 


Considering the province as a whole there is no direct or close 
relation between the scale of home-grown grain and poultry production. 
The fact is that a significant part of the expansion in poultry production 
has been based on the use of grain grown in western Canada rather 
than in Ontario. It has recently been estimated that approximately half 
of all western grain brought into Ontario in recent years has been used 
for poultry production. 


Present-day Canadian poultry production is far more dependent on 
purchased feed than any other type of livestock production. In 1948 the 
production of commercial poultry feeds in Canada amounted to 653,000 
tons whereas the production of commercial hog feeds was only 333,000 
tons. And this despite the fact that the total amount of feed consumed 
by hogs was 50% more than what was consumed by the poultry.* Indeed 
the major development of poultry keeping on Canadian farms did not 
really begin until large-scale feed manufacturing developed. Canadian 
feed manufacturers entered the picture as an important factor in the late 
1920’s. Prior to that specialized poultry production was restricted to a 
relatively small number of straight poultry farms. Small flocks were kept 
on ordinary farms but only as a pure sideline. Even on so-called specialized 
poultry farms relatively few eggs were laid in the fall and winter months, 
and the feed used was ordinarily mixed by the poultrymen themselves. 
At that time the use of vitamin D supplement had not become general 
and many of the nutritional secrets which have since found commonplace 
application in standard poultry rations were just beginning to be discovered. 


By the late 1920’s, however, knowledge of poultry nutrition require- 
ments was really growing and poultry farming was coming to be looked 
upon as a worthwhile undertaking. The profit-making possibilities of fall 
and winter egg production were being recognized and the industry in 
general was looking ahead with confidence. It was in these circumstances 
that trained agriculturists with special knowledge of poultry nutrition and 
management were employed by milling and feed manufacturing concerns 
to help meet the growing demand for poultry feeds. From that time to 


* From a 1951 address by S. C. Barry, Chief of the Livestock and Poultry Marketing 
Service, Canada Department of Agriculture. 
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the present commercially prepared feeds have constituted a steadily increas- 
ing proportion of all feed requirements of Canadian poultry producers. 


15. Dairy Farming Trends 


While total cattle numbers have remained relatively constant, there 
has been a definite long-time upward trend in the number of milk cows. 
Census data show that cow numbers increased gradually from 638,800 
in 1871 to 1,236,841 in 1951. A comparison of this increase with the 
increase in total milk production shows that the increase in milk produc- 
tion per cow has also been extremely gradual. The most pronounced 
changes have occurred in the purposes for which the milk has been used. 
A steadily increasing percentage of the milk has been disposed of in the 
fluid market or used for making concentrated milk products and ice cream 
while a steadily smaller percentage has been used for making butter and 
cheese and for consumption by the farm people themselves. Milk has been 
shifted from the relatively unremunerative butter and cheese outlets to 
the relatively more remunerative concentrated milk and still more remuner- 
ative fluid milk outlets. As for the reduced consumption in farm homes 
this has been caused by a roughly comparable reduction in the farm 
population. 

The fact that milk production per capita was almost 50% greater 
in the 1935-39 period than in 1954 shows that total milk production 
has not increased nearly as fast as the province’s population. Since this 
has been so and since total milk requirements per capita have expanded 
considerably during the interval, it follows that the rapidly expanding dairy 
product needs of the province could only be met by drawing on some 
previously unused source of supply. In practice the gap has been filled 
by reducing exports and by substituting margarine for butter consumption. 


Dairy farming has tended to become more specialized and especially 
among farmers who are producing for the fluid milk market. The specializ- 
ation has taken various forms. The cattle selected have tended to be from 
one or other of the special dairy breeds. In fact there has been a rather 
pronounced tendency to concentrate on Holsteins which are noted for 
the quantity rather than the high butterfat content of the milk they produce 
and for their special ability to make effective use of the kind of roughage 
grown on Ontario farms. Replacement of grade cows with purebreds has 
also been a marked tendency during the past quarter century. Breed 
association records show that the number of Ontario cattle registered rose 
from 46,539 in 1930 to 91,559 in 1955. All but 2,753 of the additional 
registrations were accounted for by the Holsteins. The more specialized 
dairymen have also followed a continuous culling programme. Special 
care has been taken to determine the quantity and quality of milk pro- 
duced by each animal together with the degree of efficiency in trans- 
forming feed into milk. Concurrent with these developments have been 
others designed to improve the quality of feeds and feeding methods. More 
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attention has been paid to improving the quality and increasing the carrying 
capacity of pastures. Special attention has been given to harvesting hay so as 
to preserve its protein content and thereby improve its feeding value. 
Interest in improved feeding methods and in the possibilities of using more 
high-grade roughages has been increasing. All of these developments have 
helped to increase milk production per cow. For example, studies made in 
the same area and including many of the same specialized dairy farms in 
Oxford county showed that the average production per cow had risen 
from 6,650 pounds in 1924 to 8,580 pounds in 1954.” These figures 
show how production might be increased if methods already being followed 
by the more specialized producers could be applied generally. 


To the extent that more and better feed has been produced in the 
Same area, the way has been paved for an expansion in the average size 
of a dairy herd. And to the extent that it has been possible to combine 
the additional quantity of higher quality feed with cows capable of producing 
more milk from a given amount of this feed, the possibilities of increasing 
the quantity of milk produced per herd and per farm have been enhanced. 
When more and higher producing cows and more and better feed are 
combined, increased output of milk is inevitable. It has thus been possible 
to supply a considerable part of the extra milk needed in the fluid market 
without increasing the number of fluid milk shippers. That it has not been 
possible to obtain all the additional requirements in this way, however, 
is clearly indicated by the steady expansion in the number of shippers and 
the area from which fluid milk has come. 


The gradual installation of bulk cooling tanks on the farms and the 
combining of these with the bulk hauling of milk in tank trucks may signifi- 
cantly affect the number and size of fluid milk shippers. While only about 
300 Ontario producers had installed refrigerated bulk storage tanks by the 
summer of 1955, the number has undoubtedly increased considerably since 
that time.” Moreover, present indications are that milk distributors will 
eventually refuse to accept milk from farmers who have not adopted the new 
handling and cooling technique. In that event many farmers who are now 
producing on a relatively small-scale basis will probably be eliminated from 
the list of shippers. It seems generally agreed that only relatively large- 
scale producers can justify the expense of installing the refrigerated bulk 
cooling tank and related equipment. 


HI. The Future Prospects 


The foregoing consideration of past and current developments has been 
undertaken in the hope of providing a reasonably reliable basis for arriving 


* “Prospective Livestock Production Trends in Ontario”, by H. L. Patterson, address 
given at annual meeting of Industrial and Development Council of Canadian Meat 
Packers, Jan., 1955, 

* Circular 267, November, 1955, by Department of Agricultural Economics, Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
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at conclusions regarding the future course of events. While it is obviously 
impossible to foresee the many and varied changes that are certain to take 
place, it would be very unusual indeed if future developments were not 
influenced to a considerable degree by those which preceded them. In some 
cases, at least, projection of past and present trends seems likely to give a 
fair indication of what may be expected later on. 


1. The Land Supply Prospects 


In attempting to estimate the future land supply in the light of past 
and present trends, one is led to conclude that most of the land which is 
suitable for farming is already improved and under cultivation; that the high 
cost of clearing and otherwise improving land under present conditions will 
prevent land improvement except in very limited areas where land 
values are particularly high and where any land added could be made 
to yield an especially high per acre income; that considerable areas of the 
most fertile, most agriculturally developed and best located farm land in 
Ontario will be transferred to industrial, residential and highway and airport 
construction uses; that the total extent of such transference is likely to 
exceed the amount of presently occupied land that is likely to be improved 
and thus placed in the productive category; that most, if not all, of the 
specialized fruit-growing land in the Niagara Peninsula and adjacent to Lake 
Ontario will have been shifted to non-agricultural uses within the next quar- 
ter century and despite any special efforts that may be made to prevent this 
from happening; and that the opportunity to obtain more remuneration 
from industrial employment than from farming in the more marginal areas 
will continue with the result that the area of abandoned land in these dis- 
tricts will increase. Since, however, most of the areas distinctly unsuited for 
farming have probably been abandoned already, future acreage reductions 
will likely take place at a more moderate rate than in the recent past. 


When one considers the combined effect of the foregoing conclusions, 
the inevitability of a significant net reduction in the improved land acreage 
becomes apparent. Since the net reduction between 1941 and 1951 was 
almost 700,000 acres and since reduction has proceeded at an accelerated 
rate since 1951, the next 25 years will likely see a further reduction of 
700,000 acres. This suggests that the amount of improved farmland will be 
not more than 12 million acres by 1980. 


2. The Type of Farming or Land Use Prospects 


In considering how this land is likely to be used one may begin by 
assuming that it will be used to whatever extent is necessary to produce 
those commodities which must be produced relatively close to the point of 
consumption. And since such a large part of the nation’s consuming popu- 
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lation seems likely to be located in Ontario, a large percentage of the 
perishable and less-transportable farm products will have to be produced in 
that province. Such products include milk used for liquid consumption, 
eggs and (to a lesser extent) poultry meat and fruit and vegetables. 


Apart from this necessity of producing perishable and bulky commo- 
dities, most Ontario farmers will find it economically desirable to concen- 
trate on producing forage crops rather than cereals. Between 1911 and 1954 
the percentage of improved land in feed grains and fall wheat declined from 
40% to 35% while the percentage devoted to hay, pasture and fodder corn 
rose from 54% to 59%.” Since the percentage in pasture, hay and other 
fodder crops has been so large for so long and since it has been increasing, 
one may expect that the percentage so used will be not only maintained but 
gradually increased in future decades. 


The relatively limited districts known as the special cash crop areas 
will probably continue to emphasize this type of farming. Farmers in these 
areas have natural monopoly advantages in the production of crops for 
which the future market seems likely to be at least as remunerative as that 
of the past. Because of this, cash crop farming is almost certain to take 
precedence over other types in these areas. 


One may be fairly certain also that the relatively limited areas specially 
fitted by virtue of soil and climate for producing tobacco and potatoes will 
continue to be used for these purposes. In these cases, however, market 
demand is likely to be much more limited than the supply of the particular 
kind of land required. 


3. The Probable Size and Number of Farms 


Most, if not all, of the factors responsible for increasing the size and 
reducing the number of farms in the recent past will continue to exert an 
influence in the years ahead. The further reduction in the total land area 
suggested above will inevitably cause a decline in the number of farms. 
Moreover, much of the land going out of agriculture will be land which is 
now organized in relatively small farm units. Many of the specialized fruit 
and vegetable farms that are destined to disappear, for example, are quite 
small when measured on an acreage basis. And, in many cases, the purely 
voluntary type of land abandonment will be due to the fact that farms were 
too small to permit efficient use of modern equipment and labour and to 
return an adequate income. Many farmers, however, will be able to con- 
tinue operating their small acreage farms either because a considerable part 
of their income is obtained from non-farm sources or because of their ability 
to substitute the hiring of custom operators for the purchase and main- 
tenance of expensive equipment. Present indications point to a continued 


“Chart supplied by Farm Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
November, 1955. 
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expansion of part-time farming. Its further development may be facilitated 
considerably by implementation of the industrial decentralization policy 
presently sponsored by the Ontario government. The Eastern Ontario 
Development Association, for example, by establishing new industries in 
eastern Ontario towns, will help to provide nearby farmers with industrial 
job opportunities. 


In the future as in the past farmers who find it technically desirable 
and financially possible to enlarge their farms will purchase the smaller 
farms of those who decide to give up farming. Continuation of this process 
will result in a relatively large number of small farms being replaced by a 
much smaller number of large farms. The incentive to enlarge farm acreage 
will vary with the type of farming engaged in and the extent to which the 
traditional mixed brand of farming is replaced by a more specialized type. 
Fruit and vegetable farmers and poultry producers will continue operating 
on a relatively small acreage. Those wishing to specialize in beef produc- 
tion, on the other hand,’ will probably find it necessary to expand their 
acreage. Offsetting the inclination to increase acreage, however, will be a 
tendency to cultivate the existing acreage more intensively. In practice 
farmers will be forced to compare the cost of acquiring additional land with 
the cost of making more intensive use of their existing land. 


There seems little doubt that the forces making for enlargement of 
farms will easily outweigh those tending to maintain the status quo. In our 
opinion the general trend toward fewer and larger farms will continue but 
not at a greatly accelerated pace. We also believe that the reduction in the 
number of farms will be proportionately somewhat greater than the expan- 
sion in the size of those which remain. This conclusion is based on the fact 
that the number of farms will be reduced because land transferred to non- 
agricultural uses cannot contribute to enlargement of other farms, and be- 
cause some of the smaller and more marginal farms that are most likely to 
be vacated will not be located where the larger, more efficient and financially 
stronger operators can make use of them. 


4. The Probable Farm Business Organizational Set-Up 


In our view the individually owned and operated family farm will con- 
tinue to be the characteristic form of business organization. At the same 
time we shall probably witness further examples of farms owned and oper- 
ated on the partnership, co-operative and corporation basis. And it is even 
more certain that the number of father-and-son business agreements will be 
greatly increased. Moreover, a greatly increased need for borrowed capital 
and a steady growth in the scientific character of farming will probably result 
in an increasing number of farmers seeking or being forced to accept super- 
visory assistance from specialized farm managers. 
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5. Probable Developments in Farming Methods 


The recent tendency to substitute machines for men will certainly con- 
tinue. The actual rate of mechanization will depend on the relative costs 
of the hand and mechanized methods, the rate at which farms become large 
enough to justify investment in machines, the rate at which existing machines 
can be improved upon and still further tasks satisfactorily mechanized, and 
on the degree of profitability of farming. Little further substitution of tractor 
for horse power will occur, since tractors are already almost as numerous as 
farms and horse numbers were almost down to one per farm as long ago as 
1951. Similarly, one may predict that the supplying of farms with electric 
power will have been completed for all practical purposes within a very few 
years. The process of making fuller use of this power, however, will con- 
tinue for very much longer as only a minority of farms approach being fully 
supplied with electrical equipment at present. 


Mechanization will be speeded up by the development of new types of 
machines and improving existing types. The ovef-all trend will be toward 
reducing the number of separate machines needed to operate the several 
types of farms. The reduction will be achieved by producing more general 
purpose equipment with inter-changeable units to suit a variety of jobs and 
by reducing the number of separate field operations by integrating two or 
more machines which operate at the same time. Mechanical developments 
currently being planned include a machine which will complete the necessary 
tillage, placing of the fertilizer and laying of the seed all in one operation; 
improvements in seeding equipment which will plant and hold each seed in 
a specific place, thus reducing the amount of seed required; machines which 
will raise yields by placing fertilizer in bands near the seed rather than 
broadcasting it; haying machines which will reduce leaf loss by reducing 
actual handling of the crop and speeding up the field curing; smaller one- 
man forage harvesters which will facilitate mechanization of silage making, 
haymaking and swath threshing of grain crops on small farms; improve- 
ments in corn pickers aimed at reducing ear and shelled corn loss; ma- 
chinery which will permit earlier harvesting of corn by artificially drying 
shelled corn after harvesting; shredders or choppers to be attached to corn 
pickers to shred or chop and load or spread what is left of the crop after 
the ears have been picked; and tractors which will gain in horsepower as 
fuel refinements cause increased compression ratios.” 


While these innovations are obviously not going to occur all at once or 
right away, it is safe to predict that their actual appearance will not be long 
delayed and that they will be in general use long before 1980. Moreover, 
the future is certain to see more widespread use of many machines which 
have only recently become available. 


°° “Developments in Soil and Crop Handling Equipment”, Prof. C.G.E. Downing, in 
Addresses and Proceedings 1955 Convention, Ontario Soil and Crop Improvement 
Association, published by Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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The same general factors which will further the mechanization trend 
will cause an intensified effort to reduce labour and capital costs by changing 
the style and location of buildings, altering the shape and size of fields, in- 
troducing new feeding and cleaning methods, etc. Since improvement 
potentialities in this sphere have been little more than tapped in most cases, 
the next two or three decades are bound to witness really extensive changes, 
particularly in the case of farm buildings. 


For the reasons already given we anticipate that the trend toward a 
more specialized and commercialized type of farming will continue. Future 
farmers will buy far more food and feed than the more generalized farmers 
of the present. Moreover, the specialized farming of the future will mean 
more complete specialization on a regional and functional as well as on a 
type-of-farming basis. 


The already noted trend toward more intensive farming will not only 
continue but become more pronounced as time passes. Greater intensifica- 
tion seems inevitable in ‘view of the increasing scarcity and rising value of 
land which is certain to accompany the general economic expansion and 
growth of population. More artificial fertilizer will be applied as more 
knowledge is gained regarding the potential benefits of using fertilizer, the 
particular fertilizer requirements of the different crops and kinds of soils 
and as more efficient methods of applying the fertilizer and combining it 
with the seed and soil are found. More fertilizer will be used in areas where 
applications are already large because the high-priced crops grown there 
provide special economic justification and because farmers in these areas 
have learned that large amounts of fertilizer can be used to advantage. 
However, it is in the rest of the province and in connection with attempts 
to increase the yield and improve the quality of the hay and pasture crops 
that the main expansion in fertilizer usage is likely to occur. Farmers who 
have already used fertilizer on hay and pasture land will apply larger doses 
while the majority who have not yet applied any will gradually learn that it 
is competitively necessary and economically wise to do so. From experience 
to date it would seem that most farmers in this category could apply quite 
large amounts before encountering the stage of diminishing economic return. 
In view of the foregoing and considering the rate of expansion in recent 
years, fertilizer sales may be expected to double and possibly treble between 
now and 1980. 


As for irrigation most developments will be in areas where the crops 
grown yield specially high returns per acre. Recent developments make it 
fairly obvious that expansion will take place in a large part of Essex and 
Kent counties, in the tobacco-growing districts and in other relatively 
limited areas where small fruits and vegetables are produced. In all such 
districts the rate of expansion will largely depend upon the ability to secure 
the necessary water supplies. Some use may be made of irrigation in 
specialized fluid milk producing districts and especially on farms where near- 
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ness to large urban centres makes for particularly high land values. It is 
unlikely that much use will be made of irrigation in connection with beef 
raising partly because of the extensive nature of the enterprise and partly 
because the major beef areas are normally pretty well supplied with rainfall 
during the grazing season. However, some use will probably be made of 
irrigation in sections where land values are unusually high and where beef 
raising is combined with production of cash crops. In such cases facilities 
which are primarily intended for irrigating cash crops may be used more or 
less incidentally for watering hay and pasture land. 


Other forms in which the trend toward intensification will show itself 
will include more complete attempts to control weeds by using chemicals, 
more thorough attempts to minimize losses due to insects and fungus 
diseases, more efforts to increase yields and the cultivated acreage by under- 
taking more and better drainage, more thorough cultivation, greater care in 
the selection of livestock feeds and feeding methods, etc. 


6. The Prospective Labour Productivity 


To the extent that more fertilizer, more irrigation facilities, more 
chemical weed killer, better seed, more buildings designed to save labour, 
larger and better shaped fields, higher producing strains of livestock, and 
more and better machines are combined with a given amount of human 
labour, the amount of product turned out per unit of labour is certain to 
increase. And since the future is likely to see pronounced additional use of 
all the non-human factors mentioned as well as others, their use is destined 
to raise labour productivity considerably. The gradual increase in farm size 
and the gradual adoption of more specialized farming and farming methods 
will further increase productivity per man. The same end will be served to 
the extent that labour finds it unnecessary to continue working on the more 
marginal or less productive land. 


Offsetting these factors will be others which will tend to reduce labour 
productivity. In certain cases the land used will be less rather than more 
productive than before. If vegetable and fruit growers who have operated 
in areas adjacent to the Lake Ontario shore line, for example, undertake 
these types of farming in less favourable locations as some are now doing, 
they may well get less product per unit of labour than they have been ac- 
customed to. A more important factor, however, will be the shift from less 
labour-consuming to more labour-consuming types of farming. As time 
passes a larger percentage of the labour force will be engaged in such enter- 
prises as fruit and vegetable and fluid milk production which require rela- 
tively large amounts of labour. It must also be remembered that the process 
of eliminating the less efficient farmers and less suitable farms is likely to 
operate much more slowly in the future than in the past. 


If one seeks for the combined effect of these opposing sets of influences, 
it would seem that the prospective technological developments will out- 
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weigh considerably the productivity-reducing effect of engaging in more 
labour-consuming types of farming. Even though types of farming such as 
vegetable growing become relatively more important, they will not become 
of overriding importance. Moreover, technical improvements in vegetable 
production will decrease labour requirements almost as much as the growing 
relative importance of this type of farming will increase them. On balance, 
therefore, our belief is that farm labour productivity will continue to rise 
throughout the next 25 years but that the rise will be more pronounced in 
the first than in the second half of this period. Between 1940 and 1954 
labour productivity in Ontario rose by 75%. In the light of this experience 
and considering the probable influence of the factors outlined above, we 
conclude that it could rise by as much as 50% above its present level 
before 1980. 


7. Future Capital Requirements 


Future total capital requirements per farm will expand as farm oper- 
ating units increase in size. Apart from this, however, there will be some 
significant changes in the kinds of capital required and in the amount 
required for specific purposes. Since the capital presently needed for 
machinery and buildings is extremely large both in absolute amount and as 
a percentage of total capital requirements, special efforts will certainly be 
made to reduce these particular capital outlays. Indeed such efforts are 
already being made. It is at least conceivable that significant progress will 
be made in building multipurpose machines and thereby reducing the total 
number of machines needed. Moreover, insofar as generalized farming is 
replaced by a more specialized type, the number and variety of machines 
on the average farm may be somewhat reduced. Recent developments also 
give promise of substantial reductions in the amount of capital needed for 
farm buildings. It would appear that savings will result because less space 
will be needed to hold a given amount of livestock feed and because less 
elaborate quarters will be used to house the livestock. 


Despite reductions of the type just indicated, future capital require- 
ments must be expected to increase. The outlay for the land factor is 
certain to rise and probably significantly as land becomes more scarce and 
high priced. Moreover, the trend toward increasing mechanization, intensi- 
fication and commercialization of farming suggests an increase in the num- 
ber of fixed investments and in the number of requirements for operating 
capital. In our view, however, the increase in capital requirements will be 
minimized considerably by the above-mentioned attempts at reducing 
building and machinery costs. 


8. The Probable Production Results 


(a) Grain production 


The grain acreage will keep on falling, partly because of a growing 
preference for forage crops, partly because land now used for producing 
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grain will be shifted to the growing of special cash crops, partly because 
a small amount of additional land will be needed for fruit and vegetable 
production, and partly also because of a sizable reduction in the total 
amount of improved land in farms. While the decline will be gradual it is 
unlikely that more than three million acres will be used for growing feed 
grains and fall wheat 25 years hence. 


As for yields our opinion is that, despite the fairly significant yield 
increases of recent years, there is still plenty of room for improvement. We 
also anticipate continued substitution of corn for other kinds of grain and a 
consequent increase in the average yield of grains as a class. 


Changes in acreage, in kinds of grain grown and in yields have com- 
bined to increase total annual grain production (excluding flax and beans) 
from 158,851,600 bushels during the 1935-39 period to 176,920,000 
bushels in 1950-53. While this result might suggest that future grain sup- 
plies will increase despite acreage declines, we do not expect that this will 
happen. Our feeling is that it will prove increasingly difficult to increase 
yields as time passes and that the effects of reduced acreage and yield 
expansion will be just about offsetting. This would mean that total annual 
grain production would continue to be about 177 million bushels during 
the next quarter century. 


(b) Special cash crop production 

From recent experience and current indications it seems that the special 
crop most likely to expand is soybeans. In this case a limited amount of 
production has taken place in many parts of the province. In spite of this. 
however, 94% of all soybean acreage in 1954 was in five southwestern 
counties. On the basis of what has happened to date our conclusion is that 
the special crops will probably be produced in somewhat larger quantities 
but in relatively limited areas. Recent additions to the group, such as sun- 
flowers which are currently being used for bird seed, will not require much 
expansion to meet the needs of that very limited market. As for sugar beets 
the record suggests that acreage will continue around the 32,000 figure 
which has remained fairly constant for many years. 


(c) Tobacco production 


The extent of future tobacco production will depend mainly on the 
extent of the market both at home and abroad. Acreage expansion poten- 
tialities are relatively unlimited while expansion of irrigation and other 
technical developments including development of higher yielding varieties 
are likely to ensure considerably higher average yields. Whereas flue-cured 
tobacco production was formerly confined to Norfolk and one or two neigh- 
bouring counties, it has recently been spreading to sections of Simcoe, 
Bruce and Durham counties with apparently quite satisfactory yield and 
quality results. Some idea of the expansion possibilities may be obtained 
by noting that tobacco acreage rose from 63,340 acres in 1943 to 120,804 
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acres in 1954 while the corresponding change in production was from 62.3 
million to 175.5 million pounds. 


(d) Potato and root crop production 


Ontario potato production has dropped to little more than half of what 
it was 30 or 40 years ago, while potato acreage has declined to just about 
a third. The drop in acreage has been compensated in considerable degree 
by a higher yield, particularly in more recent years. Between 1935-39 and 
1950-53, for example, potato acreage declined 74,850 acres or 51%, 
whereas the decline in production was only 354,800 bushels or 2.5%. 
While the decline in potato consumption per capita will continue, it will 
not be sufficient to offset the growth in population. Total Ontario con- 
sumption will probably be about a quarter larger in 1980 than it is now. 
The fact that commercial production has recently been getting more 
specialized and that increased yields have been helping to reduce costs 
suggests that future competition with the Maritimes may be a lot more 
effective than that of the past and that some increase in Ontario’s 
production may occur. 


Between 1935-39 and 1950-53 Ontario’s production of root crops 
fell 75%, owing mainly to the growing scarcity and increased cost of 
labour. Since this factor seems likely to continue operating, root acreage 
will certainly keep on falling. Indeed it may virtually disappear within a 
very few years. 


(e) Fruit and vegetable production 


Apart from tree fruits other than apples and the fruits and vegetables 
which have to be imported, there will be no difficulty at all in producing 
whatever fruit and vegetable supplies may be required. There is room for 
large-scale expansion in the reclamation and use of vegetable growing land 
in the Holland Marsh area north of Toronto. And about 40 miles east 
of Ottawa there are reputed to be many thousands of acres which, when 
drained and otherwise reclaimed, will be ideal for specialized vegetable 
production. Any additional apple orchard land required can be found in 
various counties such as Norfolk, Brant, Oxford and Elgin and particularly 
in the Collingwood area adjacent to Georgian Bay. 


The only problem that may occur is in connection with tree fruits 
other than apples. There is every likelihood that most of the territory 
located in the Niagara Peninsula and between Toronto and Hamilton 
presently being used for producing these fruits will be gradually taken 
over for industrial and residential purposes. While there are other sections 
of the province where these fruits could be produced fairly successfully, 
there do not appear to be any other areas which are nearly as suitable 
as those now being used. The very fact, however, that some farmers who 
have recently sold their fruit land adjacent to the Lake Ontario shore 
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line have already begun the same type of farming somewhat further 
removed from the lake indicates that it may still be possible to produce 
even these particular fruits with sufficient efficiency and in sufficient 
amounts. 


(f) Beef production 


There are several factors that are likely to increase beef production 
and several others that will tend to reduce it. It should be possible to 
produce a lot more beef on the same area as the aforementioned increases 
in yield and improvements in quality of the various cattle feeds take place. 
From experience to date it would not be surprising if development and 
spread of the various feed improvement programmes make it possible 
to carry twice as many beef animals per unit of area on the average beef 
farm by 1980. Similarly technical advances relative to the growing qualities 
and feeding efficiency of cattle will make it possible to produce con- 
siderably more beef from a given amount of feed. Developments along 
this line should make real headway during the next quarter century. Then 
again the gradual spread of artificial insemination will improve the average 
strain of animal and help reduce production cost, and by enabling feed 
which would otherwise go to large numbers of bulls to be fed to other 
cattle it will contribute directly to the beef supply. Moreover, expanded 
dairy farming cannot occur without incidentally causing some increase in 
beef production. The male dairy calves at least as well as the cows that 
have completed their milking lives will form part of the total beef supply. 
Again, districts like Kent county which have always combined large beef 
enterprises with cash cropping programmes will continue to do so because 
it makes for more efficient use of labour and provides the most satisfactory 
way to maintain soil fertility and make effective use of cash crop residues. 
Development of a more specialized type of beef production will also tend 
to increase output, partly because the more specialized methods will be 
more productive methods and partly because feed and other resources will 
normally be directed toward producing beef rather than a combination 
of beef and butter. Some expansion of this more specialized production 
may be expected. Production of beef will also expand because farmers 
who cannot afford or obtain the labour needed for other types of farming, 
who are older and less able to work than formerly and who are financially 
able to accept the relatively lower income which beef raising provides will 
tend to place greater emphasis on it if, indeed, they do not concentrate 
on it entirely. Finally, more part-time farmers and people living on farms 
while working mainly at non-farm pursuits will probably aim to secure part 
of their income by maintaining beef herds. 


Of the production-limiting factors perhaps the most important is 
found in the fact that beef raising is a pretty extensive type of farming. 
Since a given size of farm will ordinarily yield only about half as much 
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income when used for beef raising as when used for dairy farming, * 
a farmer on an average sized farm who finds it impossible for technical 
or financial reasons to enlarge it will normally decide to continue in 
dairying. Moreover, as the general economic expansion exerts increasing 
pressure on the limited total land supply, more and more land will have 
to be shifted from the extensive beef raising to enterprises of a more 
intensive character. Thus it will become more difficult to stay in beef raising 
as well as to get into it. Beef production will also be limited because 
the amount of land that is specially suited for grazing is definitely limited. 
Apart from that found in the counties adjacent to Lake Huron and 
Georgian Bay and two or three counties in the eastern part of the 
province, the only natural pasture land is in some of the more northern 
districts. And while it is possible that these latter areas can gradually 
be used to raise feeder cattle for purchase by farmers in the southern 
part of the province, it must be recognized that these northern sections 
have some special limitations. Of these lack of sufficient capital to engage 
in extensive cattle raising, relatively short pasture seasons and a long 
and expensive indoor feeding season are probably the most important. 
Finally, one must remember that the future will see further reductions in 
the amount of land being farmed and disposal of cattle as farms are 
vacated or sold. 


A general weighing of these two sets of opposing factors suggests 
that, for the next five or ten years at least, Ontario’s beef production 
will show a definite increase. During that period the need for extra land 
for more intensive types of farming including fluid milk production will 
not be sufficient to cause any significant shift from beef raising. In the 
longer run, however, the amount of shifting required will increase with the 
result that it will be more difficult to expand and possibly even maintain 
beef production. We therefore predict that total beef production 10 years 
hence will be about 10% or possibly 15% above the present output and 
that it will remain fairly constant for several years after that. 


(g) Pork production 


Several factors will tend to encourage pork production. The pro- 
bability that home-grown feed grain supplies will be at least prevented 
from falling will tend to provide the kind of production base on which 
Ontario’s hog production has heretofore depended. Continuance of the 
current feed grain assistance policy, if this may be assumed, will certainly 
permit a considerable amount of hog production that could not possibly 
be undertaken without freight assistance. Moreover, this will be particularly 
true for those counties which have been responsible for a major part of 
the total provincial hog production in recent years. It may also be mentioned 


® This has been shown very clearly in studies made recently in Ontario by the Farm 
Economics Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture. 
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that protein supplements are becoming steadily more important in hog 
rations and that soybeans, one of the most important contributors to 
these supplements, are being grown in Ontario in rapidly increasing 
quantities. Then again we may expect further improvements in both 
feeding rations and feeding methods; this will have the general effect of 
increasing the amount of pork obtained from a given amount of feed. 
Finally, increasing specialization in hog production will raise the general 
level of productive efficiency by causing more attention to be paid to 
breeding, feeding and general managerial efficiency. Hereditary defects 
of economic significance will be weeded out and care will be taken to 
prevent new ones from entering the breeding population. As a result sows 
will have larger litters and the death rate of new-born pigs, which is now 
20% to 25%, will be reduced. Similarly more progress will be made 
in developing strains of hogs with more hybrid vigour, with more capacity 
for rapid growth and with greater ability to make efficient use of feed. 
All of this will make for lower costs and, consequently, tend to encourage 
production. 


Among other factors likely to limit production it may be noted that 
home-grown grain supplies will not be sufficient to permit any really 
worthwhile expansion in hog numbers. Moreover, it is probable that a 
steadily larger part of whatever Ontario-grown grain exists will be used 
for poultry rather than hog feed. Since poultry and, particularly, eggs 
are much more perishable and less transportable than pork products, 
it will be more necessary to produce the additional requirements of eggs 
and poultry in Ontario than to produce the pork there. Closely related 
to this is the further probability that poultry production will continue 
to be substituted for the hog enterprise on many of the more mixed farms. 
Even more important is. the prospect that, as mixed farming is replaced 
by a more specialized type, the number of farmers who are able to fit a 
hog enterprise into a mixed farm programme will diminish. As farmers 
become specialized whole milk producers, for example, they will find it 
more impossible or undesirable to keep on raising hogs. This last point 
is related to a further one, namely, that the prospective gradual shift 
from producing for creameries and cheese factories to producing for fluid 
and concentrated milk markets will leave more farmers without the skim 
milk and whey which has been traditionally relied upon by Ontario hog 
producers, Finally, it must not be forgotten that quite a number of those 
raising hogs will shift from farming to other types of activity as the years 
pass. 


While it is difficult to appraise the relative importance of each of 
the factors mentioned above and even more difficult to estimate their 
combined effect, our conclusion is that Ontario hog production will be 
not only maintained but to some extent increased during the next quarter 
century. This conclusion is based partly on the knowledge that it is much 
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easier to fit a hog enterprise into an average farmer’s production pro- 
gramme than a beef enterprise. Hogs can be brought to the marketing 
stage in a far shorter time and with a far smaller capital outlay than beef 
cattle. 


But while some further expansion in hog production is anticipated, 
we expect that it will be both gradual and moderate. On the basis of past 
performance and considering the various factors just indicated, we would 
doubt whether production will expand by more than 10% or 15% in the 
period here being considered. 


(h) Poultry and egg production 


Unlike several other farm enterprises poultry and egg production is 
not likely to be restricted by such things as scarcity of land, lack of 
home-grown feed, unsuitable soil or climate or unprogressive and inefficient 
operators. On the other hand there are several factors which will tend 
to expand production. The fact that poultry raising has shown itself capable 
of achieving an increasingly important place in a mixed farming pro- 
gramme indicates that it possesses advantages which are likely to receive 
special producer consideration in future. More important, however, is 
the fact that commercial poultry keeping is likely to become increasingly 
organized on a large-scale and highly specialized basis. The more this 
type of development occurs the more rapid will be the advancement in 
such things as egg production per hen, egg and meat production per 
unit of feed, higher hatchability rates and lower mortality rates, higher 
labour productivity rates and lower capital costs per unit of output. 
Improvements along these lines are likely to develop and spread rapidly 
in Ontario because of the existence of a particularly well-integrated 
research and extension programme. The close and effective working 
relationship that has come to exist between the specialized hatcheries, 
the producers’ organizations, the feed companies and the government 
research and extension workers is bound to make for rapid development 
and spreading of new ideas. 


When one adds to the foregoing the fact that poultry farming is 
easier to get into and permits a more rapid turnover than other livestock 
enterprises, that it has already been substituted for hog raising on many 
mixed farms and that Ontario poultry producers have already (in wartime) 
demonstrated their ability to greatly expand production, one cannot but 
conclude that any desired expansion of poultry and egg production will 
be achieved without difficulty. 


(i) Milk production 


There is little doubt that the methods which have already produced 
greatly increased yields of hay and pasture on a limited number of farms 
will be used by many more farmers in the fairly near future. The same 
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may be said of the methods used to obtain the maximum feeding value 
from the hay and other forage crops. Production of more and better 
feed per acre will increase the cow-carrying capacity of the farms. 
Concurrent with these developments will be others which will result in 
strains of animals capable of giving more milk per cow and per unit of 
feed. These higher producing cows will be the result of more scientific 
breeding and more careful culling. Part of this improvement will come 
as more widespread use of artificial insemination enables more farmers 
to obtain the benefits that accrue from using bulls of proven milk- 
producing ancestry. 


Then again, as population increases, a larger part of all milk pro- 
duced will go to the fluid milk market. Some farmers who now produce 
butterfat for the creameries along with beef and hogs will become specialized 
whole milk shippers. When this happens they will ordinarily shift from 
cows of beef or dual-purpose type to a dairy breed which gives more 
milk. Moreover, production of more of the milk by whole milk shippers 
will ensure that more of it will be produced under at least semi-specialized 
conditions. This, in turn, means that more milk will result from a given 
amount of production resources. 


On the other hand expansion of milk production will be subject 
to some limiting factors. There will, for example, be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of land on which feed can be grown and cows 
kept. Moreover many of the farms that will be transferred to industrial 
and residential uses are now among the largest and most specialized 
fluid milk producing farms. It is also probable that significant number 
of farmers who are now supplying one or other of the several dairy outlets 
will shift to a type of beef farming in which the calves obtain all the milk 
directly from their mothers. Then again we may be sure that, despite all 
improvements effected by breeding, feeding and culling techniques, there 
will still be many low-producing cows on Ontario farms in 1980. In this 
connection it is well to remember that the long-run expansion of milk 
production in Ontario as in Canada generally has been extremely gradual. 
The increase in the total milk production of the province between 1935 
and 1954 was only 3.8%.” 


Our general conclusion, after weighing the several factors mentioned 
above, is that milk production will increase somewhat more rapidly in 
the future than in the past. At the same time we would expect that the 
rate of expansion will be more rapid in the first than in the second half 
of the next quarter century. Over the whole of that period it seems unlikely 
that production will increase more than 15 or 20%. 


© Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1954. 
* The percentage going to the fluid outlet rose from 20.8 in 1985sto 3 1e/anel O54: 
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9. Probable Changes in Milk Uses 


If our estimate of future milk production is reasonably accurate. 
it is obvious that the extra production will not be nearly sufficient to meet 
the total anticipated increase in the requirements for all dairy products 
consumed in the province. In view of this a continuation of the shift 
of milk from the less remunerative to the more remunerative uses may 
be expected. In practice this will mean a shift from creameries and cheese 
factories to fluid milk, ice cream and, to a lesser extent, concentrated 
milk markets. In addition part of the milk now consumed in farm homes 
will go to one or other of the several market outlets as the farm population 
declines. 


Two things relative to this shifting process seem worthy of note. The 
first is that the extent of the shift will be limited by the fact that a large 
part of the total increase in milk production is going to occur on the 
specialized fluid milk farms. They are the farms with the large herds of 
high-producing dairy bred cows and with the specialized interest in the 
special business of producing milk. That much of the additional fluid milk 
required will be obtained by increasing the output on the established 
fluid milk farms is indicated by the fact that the Toronto market was 
supplied by nearly 200 fewer fluid shippers in 1955 than in 1954 even 
though a lot more milk was shipped in the later year.” Despite what 
has just been said it seems probable that the reduction of butter and 
cheese due to shifting will exceed any increase which may accompany 
technological improvements on the part of cheese and cream producers 
generally. If this is so it means that the provincial output of cheese and 
butter will decline as the shifting process proceeds. In the light of this 
prospect it would appear that, by 1980 and probably much earlier, 
additional cheese and butter will either have to come from elsewhere 
in Canada or from some other country or countries. 


10. Probable Requirements of Western Canadian Feed Grain 


It has already been suggested that the supplies of Ontario-grown 
grain are unlikely to expand much if at all over the future period being 
considered. On the other hand reference has been made to two kinds of 
developments which may be expected to result in more livestock and 
livestock products being produced per unit of grain consumed. One set 
of technological developments will have the general effect of permitting 
more meat, eggs or milk to be obtained from a given amount of grain. 
A second series of developments will make it possible to substitute more 
and higher quality roughage for expensive grain supplements in the dairy 
and beef cattle ration. Both types of development will help to minimize 
grain requirements. 


#2 Figures supplied by W. H. Wilmot, Sec.-Treas., Toronto Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion. 
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When these considerations are related to the estimated production 
of livestock and livestock products, and when the amount of Ontario- 
grown and western grain required to produce the present output of these 
products is recalled, it would seem that the annual requirements of 
western grain must gradually increase and that they will be from 20 to 
30 million bushels greater in 1980 than at present. 


10 


THE PRAIRIE REGION 


I. Changes in the Organization of Agriculture in the Prairie Region 


As an agricultural region the Prairie Provinces are a vital part of 
the Canadian economy. This region produces about half the farm cash 
income in Canada, employs about 40% of the Canadian agricultural labour 
force and produces about 95% of all the grain sold. In the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, agriculture is a major industry. 
It represents about three-quarters of the gross value of production in 
Saskatchewan, a little less than half in Alberta, and almost two-fifths 
in Manitoba. Employment in agriculture occupies the time of one-third 
of the people gainfully employed in the Prairie region. 


The agricultural settlement of the Prairies was accomplished within 
the experience of many Canadians still farming in the region. It is such 
a recent experience that trends in the rate of growth and changes in the 
direction of development are not easily produced. Nevertheless, before 
considering the direction of future changes, it may be desirable to review 
those which have taken place up to the present time. These changes are 
best considered in two general periods. The first, which began just before 
the beginning of this century, is the land settlement stage. Large-scale 
settlement came to an end about 1931. This date will be taken as the 
beginning of the second period, in which farming underwent considerable 
reorganization. 


1. The Period of Settlement 


The opening up of the Prairie region to agricultural settlement has 
been well described elsewhere. For this study it need only be dealt with 
briefly. * 


2 Those who would like to review this period in detail should see W. A. Mackintosh, 
Prairie Settlement: The Geographical Setting, Toronto, 1934; the report of the 
Royal Commission on the South Saskatchewan River Project, and K. A. H. Buckley, 
Capital Formation in Western Canada, University of Toronto Press, 1955. 
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In the first 30 years of the present century the Prairie economy, 
based upon wheat as a main crop, was established. This is brought out 
clearly in Table 65. Land was settled rapidly and agricultural employment 
increased as settlement took place. The development was based on an 
expanding world market in wheat and favourable market conditions of 
a more general nature. It reached a peak between 1909 and 1911 and 
then developed more slowly, responding to the ups and downs in general 
economic conditions. Between 1921 and 1926 there was a period of 
retrenchment in which the number of farms was reduced while the average 
size of farm was increased. The area of occupied farms did not decline 
in this period and so boundaries underwent adjustment to produce the 
larger farms. Settlement continued but was modified by some land abandon- 
ment in eastern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan. 


The land area occupied for farming in the Prairie region grew from 
15.4 million acres in 1901 to 109.8 million acres in 1931, and the number 
of farms increased from 55 thousand to 288 thousand. The number of 
workers in agriculture rose from 79 thousand to 444 thousand in the same 
period. 

Cultivated land was used almost entirely for growing wheat as a 
cash crop and for the production of coarse grains to be fed on farms 
to livestock. Horses provided the main source of power and land had to be 
used to provide them with feed. Other livestock, beef and dairy cattle 
and hogs, were of regional importance, but they did not affect the use 
of land very materially. The centre of development was wheat and the 
expanded acreage was being used to grow this crop. The Canadian wheat 
acreage, which was 4.3 million acres in 1901, had grown to 26.4 million 
acres by 1931 and almost all of this area was in the three Prairie Provinces. 
Since then the wheat acreage in the Prairie region has remained between 
20 and 26 million acres. 


Table 65 


ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT IN PRAIRIE AGRICULTURE 
(1) Land Settlement 


No. of farms Occupied land Improved land 
Year Canada Prairies Canada Prairies Canada Prairies 
(thousands) (percentage) (million (percentage) (million (percentage) 
acres) acres) 
Iketdlis 5 anon 464 De 45.3 55.9) 21.8 ies 
LB ee Gaee — = — — = — 
ISO ee S11 10.8 64.4 Dy 8 30.1 Sc 
TOL coe 682 DiS) Al 108.9 529 48.7 Ayal 
19D ee TAA 36.0 140.8 G2e4 70.8 63.4 
Lose 729 39.5 163.1 67.3 85.7 69.8 
1941 keer 733 40.4 WAAC 69.0 91.6 TALS 
LOST eee 623 40.0 174.0 Tile2 96.8 74.2 


a Comparable data not available. 
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(2) Employment of Labour 


Persons occupied in agriculture (thousands) 


Prairie Other Prairies 
Year Provinces provinces Total (percentage) 
(Mofo Raceent Arc eta ee OR gn 15 647 662 Des 
TSO era are ek 48 687 735 6.5 
LOO LTA ures nc me 79 638 WA 11.0 
VESEY Coe ase oo eoneeaeeniey aeeieree 283 651 934 30.3 
LODE AREER RR er corres 376 666 1042 36.0 
DST eeeer pare tary Meee ae ny oe 444 688 1132 39.2 
OS AE ee Merwe cer sates ae. 421 789 1210 34.8 
IOS ha SL ae oars He ene 396 547 943 42.0 
Dey ee nlis ose caviig Saas ERe 360 508 868 41.5 


SOURCE: Decennial Census. 
K. H. Buckley, Capital Formation in Canada, 1896-1930, p. 16, Table VI. 


2. The Second Phase — Reorganization 


Between 1931 and 1951 the organization of agriculture underwent 
many changes. From 1931 to 1941 there was a drastic re-adjustment to 
market and drought conditions. In these ten years many of the mistakes 
of early settlement were discovered. There was a severe depression affecting 
the market for all agricultural products, but it was particularly severe on 
a form of farming which was extremely specialized in producing wheat 
for the export market. In the process of earlier settlement the full limita- 
tions of climate on production had not been realized. Some warning of 
the limitations of rainfall came in the early 1920’s, but it was not until 
the 1930’s that drought struck with a severity which resulted in farm 
abandonment and much hardship for many settlers. 


Farming had to be adjusted to these conditions. Some areas went 
out of farming or were seeded down to permanent pastures. People were 
rehabilitated. It was a period of ad hoc programmes in which the emergency 
nature of the circumstances surrounding drought and depression left little 
time for long-range planning. By 1941 the worst mistakes of rapid settle- 
ment had been rectified and the agricultural economy of the Prairies was 
ready to adjust to the technological revolution of the next decade. 


Land came into farming between 1931 and 1951 at a very much 
slower rate than in the previous 20 years. Between 1911 and 1931, 
52.1 million acres were occupied for farming, whereas between 1931 
and 1951 the net addition to the occupied area was only 14.1 million 
acres. The rate of settlement was uneven, reflecting the fluctuating trend 
of economic conditions over the period. The changes which occurred in 
occupied acreage and in improved land acreage are shown at census dates 
in Table 66. 
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Table 66 


AREA OF LAND IN FARMS AND IMPROVED LAND AREA 
PRAIRIE REGION 1931-51 


(million acres) 


Occupied land Improved land 
193D eso a eee 109.8 59.8 
19365.; dete ee ee Hiss 60.9 
i UY. aera Sissy cratitis: os 12082 65.5 
1946. cxaneemiois cee eine 117.6 65.4 
1951 covptesariek oon nore 123.9 71.8 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. III. 


The net result of these changes was an increase of 12 million acres 
of improved land. During the same period there was an increase in the 
area in crops of 5.5 million acres, an addition of 5.0 million acres of 
summer fallow and an extra 1.5 million acres of pasture. The major change 
in cropping which came about as a result was the addition of 4.3 million 
acres of barley and 1.4 million acres of cultivated hay. These broad changes 
obscure fluctuations within the period, but it seems true to say that the 
additional land settlement made little change in the area devoted to 
wheat production. In 1931 there were 24.5 million acres in wheat and in 
1951 there were 24.8 million. 


Changes in the degree of specialization in cash grain farming are 
discussed briefly in Chapter 1. In the Prairie region some shift in emphasis 
has occurred from grain to livestock as a source of income. It is not a 
marked one, however, and, in the period 1951-55, grain still represented 
about two-thirds of the farm cash income. Grain represented three-quarters 
of the farm cash income in the period 1926-30, the major part of the 
change since that time being due to an increase in the importance of 
livestock and livestock products. 


The greatest change which took place in Prairie agriculture over the 
period 1931 to 1951 was the rapid innovation of machines to replace men 
and horses. The use of machines gathered impetus after 1941 and increased 
with startling rapidity between 1946 and the present time. 


The changes of the period since 1931 can be summarized in three 
main categories. First, there was a more limited extension of the area in 
farms and what there was did not expand the wheat acreage; second, 
there was some tendency for livestock to grow in importance as a part of 
farm production; and third, farming became much more mechanized, 
causing adjustments in the size of farms, in the amount of labour and in 
the amount of horse power used on farms. The major changes in farm 
organization which came about as a result are shown in Table 67. 
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Table 67 
RATES OF CHANGE IN FARM ORGANIZATION 
IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 
(1941 =100) 
1931 1936 1941 1946 1951 1954-55 

INOw Of tana ee car as 97 101 100 95 91 88 
Sizevolstanmien. ie nee ae 94 93 100 106 114 120 
Labour per farm...... 108 na. 100 116 100 93 
Horses per farm...... 118 103 100 78 47 33 
Tractors per farm..... 75 2. 100 140 WS) na. 
Combines per farm... 51 54 100 269 523 n.a. 
Trucks per farm...... 51 49 100 139 Bis na. 
Livestock per farm.... —_n.a. 108 100 160 136 154 
Operating expenses 

Pela aie na. 107 100 124 142 133 

1947-55 

Productivity (average) 

Retetariniepretrccn ct na. 67 100 126 (535) 

Per occupied acres. N.as we 100 119 129 

PEE WORKED amie ks n.a. na. 100 108 167 


SOURCE: Compiled from D.B.S. publications relevant to each item. 


The full significance of these changes can only be realized when 
they are considered in relation to distinctive farming areas of the Prairie 
region. These areas have distinctive features largely because of the varia- 
tion in the physical characteristics of soil and climate. It is of some value, 
nevertheless, to consider the broad pattern of change over the Prairie 
region before considering each area. 


The first aspect of change is shown in the number and size of farms. 
Since the time of early settlement there has always been a tendency for 
farms in the Prairies to adjust from the size of the initial homestead to 
a larger unit. At the same time, the settlement of new land added to the 
number of farms faster than consolidation of settled units reduced it, and 
this continued to be the case until 1941. Since then the rate of consolida- 
tion of farm businesses has outstripped the rate of addition of new farms, 
with the result that there has been a considerable drop in the number of 
farms. The result of consolidation has been a persistent rise in the size 
of farms, however, and, in this instance, the faster rate of consolidation 
and the smaller amount of new settlement since 1941 have combined to 
increase the rate at which the size of farms has increased. 


The consolidation of farms in the Prairie region was necessary to 
adjust to machine farming. The nature of the mechanical revolution which 
swept across Canadian agriculture between 1941 and 1951 has been 
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described in Chapter 1. It was most effective in the Prairies. Tractors, 
trucks and combines were introduced rapidly particularly between 1946 
and 1951. As machine farming took hold horses declined in number, and 
from many farms they disappeared altogether. 


The machines not only replaced horses, but they made it possible 
for fewer men to handle larger areas of land. Prairie agriculture emerged 
from the ten years 1931 to 1941 with a labour force almost as large 
as at the beginning of the period, and with farm units not much larger. 
Some mechanization had been occurring but the years of depression and 
drought did not encourage much change in this direction. During the war 
period the supply of machinery was restricted and so, by 1946, labour 
employment per farm was actually greater than it had been in 1941. From 
1946 to 1955, however, the drop in agricultural employment was 29%.° 
Farms were consolidated and both family and hired workers were replaced 
as mechanization became effective. 


While the process of mechanization was occurring, electricity was 
being made available to an increasing number of farms. The spread of 
electricity into farming regions has been rapid since 1951, and the informa- 
tion available from the census at that date showed a considerable increase 
in the use of electricity over that of 1941. Many farms distant from 
power lines have installed their own generating systems. Farms within 
reach of power lines are likely to be fully supplied with electricity in all 
provinces by about 1960. However, electricity is still far from contributing 
all that it can to the efficiency of agricultural production in the Prairies, 
despite the fact that the number of electric motors rose 3.4 times between 
1941 and 1951. 


Changes in productivity over this period are not so clearly traced 
as the changes in farm size and the adjustments to mechanized farming. 
Crop production in the Prairie Provinces faces many hazards. There is 
always the danger that drought will occur, that hail damage will be severe, 
or that frost will damage the ripened crop. These dangers are more 
evident in some sections of the Prairies than others, but the risks of 
farming in this whole region are much higher than they are elsewhere in 
Canada. The fluctuations in output are well illustrated by the index of 
physical volume of production for the Prairie region as shown in Table 68. 


The output of one year may be almost half that of the previous year, 
if crop conditions are poor. The fluctuations in this index are mainly due 
to the variations in wheat yields. This variability is distinctly higher in some 
areas than in others, but the fluctuations in the average yield for the 
Prairie region as a whole are a good indication of the high variability in 
output, even when the acreage changes only slightly. 


*D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force, and monthly summaries for 
1955. 
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Table 68 


INDEX OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 
(1935-39 = 100) 


The Prairie provinces 


IDA UA A eer acieeiocr migtoe wnsscte sere D2 
DAD RRP a teeeea MENS stoke Ge Shia eet ae 209.9 
OAS APART yhiel Neh cuageTax Ska ereaewshraustogel tucte) Sac 128.2 
LOA A ive sack oe etar lo orcad otic ooneRort sien IS)€ 
MOA Sra rte tect pera ower sues dees. ols MSZ 
KSI S Sei ates ot b ole Samim ocean oon 181.5 
j LOBES hears cane ict. b, Gib joldntmnione Hoa Eaton ES © PN 
OS SR en tae eens Ronee ape area at seven (es 184.2 
VOSA Re eA ey er tease usar iets Sh LOVer 
REP oN Sone conan ee Cpe oo ment 168.9 


SOURCE: Special compilation for the Commission by D.B-.S. 


There is some belief that mechanization of grain farming has reduced 
the extent of the variability in wheat yields by enabling seeding and 
harvesting to be done at a faster rate than with horse power. Well-timed 
operations can make the best use of moisture conditions at seeding time and 
of good harvest weather. Whatever truth there may be in this, variability 
in crop output is likely to remain a feature of farming on the Prairies. 
The wheat crop is highly dependent on weather conditions in the growing 


Table 69 


AVERAGE WHEAT YIELDS, SELECTED YEARS 


(bushels per acre) 


Prairie Southwestern 

region Saskatchewan 

crop district 4 
TOSS et eet eee 11.3 — 
TOSGye cesar a feces weber 8.1 2 
1930 eho eee toes 6.4 0.1 
193 Sirens. bate miata ves 355) 9.9 
(LSID Re ns ais o oe 19.1 Hoe 
NOS ete sree cps Milo 14.0 
NOS Qian ers hose eae ee ere XS Mil 
(OS3EMR oe Bee ee oe 2300) 19.8 
Io by: Ae Sop at ero honor 12.0 15.6 
MOSS Re eevee eect hone Moi MS 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. I and the Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture, Government of Saskatchewan. 

season. The variability in the future may be reduced by the timeliness 

of cultivation and harvest, but it cannot be removed. Should drought 

occur again, as severe as it was in 1936 and 1937, the result might not 

be quite so drastic, but output would certainly fall considerably. 
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Despite the variations in output, there is some indication of an upward 
movement in productivity per acre of land occupied for farming. Making 
some allowance for annual fluctuations, it seems likely that output per 
acre is now almost 30% higher than it was in 1941. With a decline in 
the number of farms occurring since 1941, this means that the physical 
volume of output per farm is more than half as high again as it was in 
1941, and per man it is nearly 70% greater. There are indications that, 
gradually, the use of land in the Prairie region is becoming more intensive. 
Not only is the amount of machinery increasing, but the investment per 
acre in current capital and in livestock seems to have some upward trend 
also. The much greater increase in output per man than per acre indicates 
that the major influence of technology in the Prairie region has been 
to reduce labour input without greatly increasing output per acre. Some in- 
crease has been occurring in output per acre also, but it does not seem to 
have come about through a steep increase in operating expenses. At the 
average level of output of the 1947-55 period the constant (1949) dollar 
operating expenses of 1954 were only 10% higher per acre than in 1941. 


Some of the upward trend in output may be due to a postwar 
tendency toward an increase in livestock production in the Prairie region. 
The high variability which has occurred in the output of both cattle and 
hogs in the Prairie region is due largely to the relationship between grain 
and livestock prices. Output of livestock increased very substantially and 
very quickly in the latter part of the war when there was a distinct price 
incentive. The increases in production came through a greater concentra- 
tion of livestock in the existing areas of production rather than through 
the spread of production into new areas. 


It is difficult to arrive at a good estimate of that portion of the 
Canadian supplies of hogs and cattle which comes from the Prairie region. 
The difficulty arises from two sources. First, there is considerable variability 
in the level of output, and second, there is no good statistical measure 
which adequately expresses the extent to which supplies originate in the 
Prairie Provinces. Three measures can be used to give some indication 
of the position. These are the proportion of farm cash income from live- 
stock in Canada which is earned in the Prairie Provinces, the proportion 
of all marketing of cattle and hogs which takes place in the Prairies, and 
the proportion of all slaughtering of livestock which occurs there. Each 
of these has its limitations as a measure of the contribution which this 
region makes to livestock output, but they are all reflections of the extent 
to which a contribution is made. 


The proportion of total Canadian farm cash income derived from the 
sale of livestock and livestock products coming from the Prairie Provinces 
is shown in Table 70. 
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Table 70 


PERCENTAGE OF CANADIAN FARM CASH INCOME 
ORIGINATING IN THE PRAIRIE PROVINCES FROM EACH FORM 
OF LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 


(1926-30 to 1951-55) 


Poultry and 


Livestock Dairy products poultry products 
1926-305 rey eeccroe: 32.0 17.9 DAS 
[9 STSS Stveren an tscct cua © 34.9 19.0 24.0 
1936-40 teen aostas cron 38.6 18.8 24.8 
OANA See arta eee ae AnD, Dil pe 34.2 
TOAG=SO Rene inet ates siete 40.2 20.0 BBwil 
UOS 15 Se. everest oss 39.0 18.0 2125 


SOURCE: D.B.S., Reference Paper No. 25, Pt. Il and annual series on Farm Cash Income. 


In the 1941-45 period the increase was due to the large expansion 
in hog output, aided by the increase in production of cattle. From 1939 
to the present time the proportion of Canadian farm cash income from 
cattle coming from the Prairie region has varied from 40% to 50% of 
the total. In 1953 and 1954 it was about 47%. The variation in the 
share of the Canadian farm cash income from hogs is much greater. 
It has been as low as 27% of the total and as high as 60% at the peak 
of Prairie output. 


The highest proportion of total marketings of cattle coming from 
the Prairie Provinces occurred in 1946 when it reached 55%, but by 
1950 this had fallen back to 38%. Hog marketings are more variable, 
having been as high as 77% in 1942 and as low as 30% in 1950. In 
1944, when the output of hogs in Canada was the highest ever recorded, 
the Prairie region accounted for 65% of the total marketings. 


The proportions of the numbers slaughtered which come from the 
Prairie region show a similar variation. This is a somewhat poorer measure, 
however, as it does not account for the considerable movement of live 
cattle to points outside the Prairie region. The proportion for cattle has 
varied from 35% to 45% over the last 20 years, reaching the maximum 
in 1946. The maximum proportion of hog slaughterings which originated 
in the Prairie Provinces was 60%, and it has been as low as half that 
figure. 


The postwar boom in the cash grain market has subsided recently. 
and the Prairie region is once more turning toward the production of 
increased numbers of cattle and hogs. The decline in the number of horses 
has freed land for carrying cattle, and the limited cash market for grain 
has encouraged the finishing of both hogs and cattle. Although it is some- 
what erratic, an upward trend in livestock carried per occupied acre can 
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be discerned from the figures on livestock inventories since 1931. In the 
postwar years this has been more marked, even though cyclical fluctuations 
are still taking place. In the postwar period the inventory of livestock, 
excluding horses, has been between 20% and 50% higher per occupied 
acre than in 1941. 


The three major changes taking place in Prairie agriculture in the 
period since 1951 have been shown to be, first, a slower growth of new 
settlement, second, a readjustment to meet the conditions of mechanization, 
and third, a tendency toward increased output per acre of occupied land, 
which is partly the result of a slowly increasing tendency to carry more 
livestock. To make some judgment on what may be expected in each of 
these directions, the changes should be considered within certain distinctive 
regions of the Prairies. These regions can be distinguished through the 
characteristics of soil and climate which occur in each of them. The soils 
of the Prairie Provinces have been modified by two main types of origin 
—— those developed under grassland cover and those developed under 
wooded conditions. Most of the agriculturally developed soils lie within 
the grassland region which extends northward from the United States 
border to a line drawn diagonally from the southeast corner of Manitoba 
to the point where the fifty-fifth parallel cuts the Alberta-British Columbia 
boundary. 


The four major soil zones in the Prairie Provinces ranging in order 
from south to north are called the brown, dark brown, black and grey- 
wooded soil zones. A transitional soil between the black and grey exists 
and is often sufficiently evident to constitute a fifth zone. In the inter-lake 
district of Manitoba a high lime soil exists which is classified separately. 
The zones are outlined on the map on page 253. A short description of 
each zone is helpful in illustrating the characteristics of each of them. 


The brown soil zone 


The brown soil zone covers the southwestern part of Saskatchewan 
and the southeastern part of Alberta. These soils are situated in a climatic 
belt which is classified as semi-arid, and they have a typical vegetative 
cover of short grass. Leahey has estimated that the area of this zone is 
32.5 million acres, of which about 8 million is thought to be arable.° 
The acreage under cultivation on this zone at present exceeds this figure by 
some millions of acres, but there is no evidence of readjustment to 
approach Leahey’s estimate of arable land. 


The surface soil is light in colour with a low organic content. Under 
cultivation the organic matter is rapidly exhausted and soil drifting may 
occur. Water erosion can also be a problem. Although only 25% of the 
land area is thought to be arable, the remainder has value for agricultural 


* A. Leahey, “The Agricultural Soil Resources of Canada”, A. I. C. Review, Vol. 1, 
No. 5, 1946, pp. 285-289. 
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purposes because it furnishes good pasture if properly managed. This 
soil grows a good quality wheat, because the wheats with the highest 
protein content and best milling qualities grow under semi-arid conditions. 
The brown soil zone contains many of the large irrigation projects on 
which specialty crops are found. 


The dark brown soil zone 


The dark brown soil zone is also restricted to Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. Moisture conditions in this zone are better than in the brown 
soil zone. The soil was formed under grassland cover, but with heavier 
vegetative conditions than in the brown soil zone. It is located in a belt 
ranging from 50 to 100 miles in width bordering the brown soil zone. 
This soil has a higher organic content than the brown and a higher 
productivity because of better moisture-holding capacity and higher natural 
fertility. Including some soil classed as shallow black, this zone covers 
about 35 million acres, of which 21 million acres is classed as arable. 
While the land is well developed, some further increase in the cultivated 
acreage is possible, mostly in Alberta. Wheat is the main crop, and it is 
of high quality. The well-drained Regina heavy clays are within this zone, 
and these are classed as the best wheat land in Saskatchewan. 


The black soil zone 


The black soils lie between the soils of the open prairies which 
constitute the brown and dark soils and the forest region. These soils were 
formed under a cover of tall grasses. Moisture conditions allow greater 
diversification of crops than in either of the brown soil zones. The black 
soils cover about 42 million acres, of which 30 million are classified as 
arable. These soils are considered the most fertile in Canada. They give 
higher and more consistent yields of wheat than other soils, but farmers 
have taken advantage of their adaptability to other crops as well. 


The grey-wooded soil zone 


This zone lies between the Rocky Mountains and the Precambrian 
Shield in western Canada. The climate is sub-humid. Trees cover most 
of the zone, but there are occasional patches of parkland. The area 
of the zone is very large although the amount which is arable is rather small. 
It contains the largest amount of potentially arable land in Canada, but 
the cost of clearing and settling it would be considerable. The grey-wooded 
soils have a thin surface layer of organic matter followed by the leached 
horizon common to forest soils, and are considerably lower in natural 
fertility than the grassland soils. 


The high lime soil zone 


The high lime soils common to the inter-lake district of Manitoba 
have developed from parent material containing an excess of limestone. 
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The soil profile is shallow. Much of the land has been abandoned, and it 
is felt that agriculture could not be greatly extended within this zone. 
For the considerations which follow, this zone has been included with 
the grey-wooded soils. 


II, Aspects of Change by Soil Zones, 1931-51* 
1. The Brown Soil Zone 


This is a dry area of low rainfall within which the main enterprise 
is wheat production. It produces good quality wheat because the growing 
season is warm and dry. Apart from the development in irrigated regions, 
there has not been much change in land settlement or land utilization in 
the last 20 years. The amount of land occupied for farming increased 
over the whole period from 27.6 million acres to 29.5 million acres, out 
of a total area of 34.6 million acres. Land occupied for farming was 
reduced in the 1931-36 and 1941-46 periods, but the occupation of 
additional land in the other periods more than counteracted this. The 
net addition to improved land, however, was only 0.5 million acres over 
the 20 years. This tends to support the suggestion of the soil scientists that 
no new land is available for settlement or improvement in this region. 


Very little change has occurred in the utilization of land over the 
period. About 50% of the occupied land is improved, and of this, about 
90% is in wheat, oats, barley or summer fallow. There has been some 
tendency to substitute barley for oats, and the amount of cultivated hay 
has increased. Generally speaking, however, there has been no significant 
change in either the pattern of land utilization or the amount of land 
used. Grain production is determined by the availability of moisture. Ts 
conserve the moisture available, summer fallowing is essential. A large part 
of the unimproved acreage is natural pasture and is used for the extensive 
grazing of cattle. 


This zone grows from about one-quarter to one-third of the wheat 
produced in the Prairie region. More than two-thirds of the cash income 
came from wheat in 1950, and the other main source of income was 
from cattle raised on the extensive grazing areas. 


The major change which took place in this zone was in the second 
of the three general changes occurring in the Prairie region, namely, that 
of consolidation to adjust to mechanization. In the process, larger and 
more efficient farms have been produced. A change in the number of 
farms came about because of an attempt to adjust to poor settlement on 
land unsuited to cultivation and because of increases in scale due to the 
snerease in mechanization. The reduction in the number of farms is shown 
in tablew/a. 


4 All statistics related to soil zones were compiled by grouping data by census division 
into areas which corresponded as closely as possible with soil zone boundaries. 
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Table 71 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE BROWN SOIL REGION 


1931-51 
Number offarms Percentage of 
(thousands) 1941 
1931 |..jcs 2 3 ee 45.2 113 
1936 &. .cmenlash een eee 40.8 102 
1941 | icon came yds ee eee 40.0 100 
1946). cee eee Coe ee 36.5 91 
LO e 2 Mies ey eee 30.5 76 


a In all data of farm numbers no adjustment is made for the change in census definition and 
enumeration of farms between 1941 and 1951. 


SOURCE: Census of Agriculture. 


The number of male workers fell from 5 1,000 in 1941 to 43,000 in 
1946, and by 1951 it had reached 36,800. As a result of these changes, 
each man was handling 44% more improved acres by 1951 than in 1941. 
Machinery investment rose so that by 1951 there were two and one half 
times the number of combines and trucks per 100 farms, and almost twice 
the number of tractors. The number of electric motors used per farm in- 
creased almost ten times. As a result of mechanization two out of every 
three horses on every farm were dispensed with. The average size of farm 
in the zone was 31% bigger in 1951 than in 1941. The number of farms 
over one section (640 acres) in size increased between 1931 and 1951 from 
30% of those over 100 acres to 50%, and one-quarter-section farms fell 
from 18% to 8%. 


These indications of reorganization suggest that the wheat farms in this 
zone are becoming bigger and more efficient as time goes by, and that this 
process is occurring through a reduction in the number of farming units 
accompanied by more machinery and a reduction in the amount of labour 
required. There is evidence that the process is far from being completed. 
In 1950, 25% of the farms were producing gross revenues of less than 
$1,200 per year. Some reorganization must occur, if some of these busi- 
nesses are to survive as economic farm units. 


The major difficulty which farms in the brown soil zone have ex- 
perienced is the large fluctuation which is apt to occur in the yield of 
wheat. Wheat yields are, on the average, about four bushels per acre less 
than those in the dark brown soil zone, and six bushels per acre less than 
in the black soil zone. The wheat, however, is generally of high protein 
content and is more likely to sell in the higher grades. The hazards of 
fluctuating yield become less severe as farms become larger and storage 
systems are devised. Nevertheless, in some crop districts in the last ten 
years, yields have varied from 3 to 20 bushels per acre. 
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2. The Dark Brown Soil Zone 


This is also a semi-arid zone and one which specializes in wheat pro- 
duction. It produces consistently the best wheat grown in Canada. The land 
area amounts to about 40.4 million acres, of which the amount in farms has 
increased from 30.0 million acres to 31.6 million acres between 1931 and 
1951. Practically all of the increase in occupation occurred in the last five 
years of the period. The net addition to improved land was 1.6 million 
acres, and most of this was added between 1946 and 1951. The amount 
of land suited to occupation and not yet occupied is quite limited and is to 
be found only in Alberta. About two-thirds of the occupied land is im- 
proved, and it seems unlikely that this ratio can be increased in the future 


The pattern of land utilization has been fairly static. Roughly speaking, 
92% of the improved land has been used for wheat, oats, barley and sum- 
mer fallow, and about 75% has been devoted to wheat and summer 
fallow alone. The trend in the acreage devoted to oats is slightly 
downward, and that devoted to barley slightly upward, although neither 
movement is very distinct. Cultivated hay is not important, but there was 
some increase in the land area devoted to it. Jt is the most important 
wheat-producing area in Canada and accounts for more than one-third of 
the wheat acreage in the Prairie Provinces. Most of the zone lies in Saskat- 
chewan. In 1950 the proportion of cash income coming from grain in this 
soil zone was 78% in Saskatchewan and 51% in Alberta. Cattle were next 
in importance, providing 13% of the income in Saskatchewan and 33% 
in Alberta. Income from other sources of livestock was unimportant. 


In this soil zone, also, the major change in the last 20 years has been 
in the number and size of farms (see Table 72). 


Table 72 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE DARK BROWN 
SOIL REGION, 1931-51 


Number of farms Percentage of 


(thousands) 1941 
LOS eee eee as 64 105 
NOS Ghee Oe toto acca ee 63 103 
OAT Pipes meiner eres wise tpiere 61 100 
N94 GR ois eto ste ea ee one 55 90 
BOSH Pas a crc emicnocee Gr ae or ten 48 19 


SOURCE: Census of Agriculture. 


The reduction in the number of farms was accompanied by a fall in 
labour input and a rise in the use of machinery very similar to that in the 
brown soil zone. By 1951 there were four times as many combines per 100 
farms, three times as many trucks, and twice as many tractors as there were 
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in 1941. The number of male workers fell from 75,700 to 55,300 and 
horses declined in numbers as quickly as in the brown soil zone. By 1951 
the most common size of farm was the one-section unit, and the number 
of one-quarter-section farms was falling steadily so that they were less than 
half as important in 1951 as they had been in 1931. The average size of 
farm increased by 30%. Despite these adjustments, nearly one-fifth of the 
farms in this zone in 1951 were producing gross revenues of less than 
$1,200, and some 10% were less than 160 acres in size. The reorganization 
of farm boundaries is therefore likely to continue. 


Fluctuations in output are not quite as severe as they are in the brown 
soil zone. The average yield of wheat over the last 20 years was about 16 
bushels per acre, but in the last ten years average annual yields in Par- 
ticular crop districts have been as low as 6 bushels and as high as 25 
bushels per acre. Cattle and hog production provide some degree of 
stability to farm income, but a high degree of variability still remains. 


3. The Black Soil Zone 


This zone stretches across all three provinces. It contains productive 
soils which give higher crop yields than either of the brown soil zones, and, 
because of the higher rainfall, the farming has tended to be more mixed in 
nature. 


The total area is about 50.5 million acres, of which 36 million acres 
was in farms in 1931 and 40 million acres in 1951. The rate of growth in 
the occupied farming area has not been even over the 20-year period. More 
of the expansion took place before 1941 than after it, and between 1941 
and 1946 there was a slight decrease in the occupied area. The area of 
improved land has increased from 19.5 million acres to 24.7 million acres 
over the 20-year period. More land was improved than was added to 
farms, and there are indications of a trend in this direction. The proportion 
of the land in farms which is improved has increased from 55% to 62%. 
There is some indication of a decline in the proportion of improved land 
devoted to wheat, but the proportion in summer fallow has increased 
slightly. The acreage in oats has not changed much over time, but that in 
barley has almost doubled in the 20-year period. The trend can be best 
expressed by pointing out that in 1931 wheat took up 36% of the improved 
land and coarse grains about 28%. In 1951 wheat occupied 27% of the 
improved acreage and coarse grains 31%. The trend upward in the acreage 
of cultivated hay is slow but persistent. 


Thus, although the signs are far from being well developed, there is 
ground for believing that this area will continue to produce more coarse 
grains and fodder crops, and that wheat will become proportionately less 
important. 


The pattern of cash income gives some indication of the extent to 
which farming is more mixed than that in the brown soils. In the area of 
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black soils in Alberta only 36% of the gross revenue in 1950 came from 
grain, and 28% from cattle, along with a further 17% from dairy pro- 
ducts. Over the whole zone, 59% of the income was from grain and 20% 
from cattle. 


Adjustments to technological change have occurred in this zone too, 
but they are somewhat less marked than in the brown soil zone. Farms are 
smaller and more numerous. They are changing size more slowly, and so 
the change in number of units is more gradual. 


Table 73 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE BLACK SOIL ZONE 


1931-51 
Number of farms Percentage of 
(thousands) 1941 
LOB May ae de ey cee: ERTS RS thas 106 95 
D3 GRP eee cutie coon too 113 102 
LOA eer eect bear ante Ne cra epi 100 
POA GIA A. cea ee co cae 103 93 
Lew 52S tae Acts tek Getcha mica oe ke 97 87 


SOURCE: Census of Agriculture. 


The expansion in acreage which has occurred in this region has added 
new farms as well as brought about an increase in the area of existing farms. 
The mechanical revolution had its impact here as elsewhere so that, with 
fewer men employed, more acres were farmed. There was a 44% increase 
in the number of improved acres handled per man between 1941 and 1951. 
The change in farm size was largely from one-quarter-section units to half- 
section units and, in 1951, the proportion of farms of three-quarters of a 
section or over was only one-third of the total. Machine power was added 
at a greater rate than on the brown soils, because the number of combines 
and trucks existing on farms on the black soils in 1941 was very small. The 
number of male workers fell from 168,000 in 1941 to 127,000 by 1951. 
One out of every two horses per farm was dispensed with during the same 
period. 


There are three general changes occurring in this zone. Land is still 
being occupied, the emphasis in land use is away from wheat, and the 
adjustment to technology is bringing about a gradual increase in the size 
of unit. More of the last two changes are likely to be seen in the future. 
Nearly one-quarter of the farms in this zone had a gross revenue of less 
than $1,200 in 1950, and nearly one-quarter of them were one-quarter 
section or smaller in size. 


Fluctuations in output are considerably less marked than in either of 
the semi-arid zones of brown and dark brown soil. Higher average yields of 
all grains are obtained, and more hogs are carried, providing an alternative 
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source of income and preventing incomes from fluctuating severely. The 
lowest wheat yield experienced in the last ten years was in 1954, but even 
in that year no crop district in the zone had a yield of less than 13 bushels 
per acre. The 20-year average yield is 18.5 bushels per acre. The wheat 
grown is of more variable quality than that produced in the semi-arid plains 
of the brown and dark brown soils. Although livestock and livestock pro- 
ducts make up the major source of farm cash income, one-quarter of the 
Prairie wheat acreage was in this zone in 1955. 


4. The Grey-Wooded Soil Zone 


The grey-wooded soils are much poorer than the black soils. The total 
area of grey-wooded soils is large, but the area used for farming is rather 
small. Of an estimated total area of 59 million acres, there were 15 million 
acres in farms in 1931 and 20 million acres in 1951. (This excludes the 
Peace River District of Alberta, which will be described separately.) The 
proportion of occupied land which was improved rose from 39% to over 
50% between 1931 and 1951. 


As the area in farms has increased, the acreage in barley has risen, 
but that in wheat and oats has remained almost unchanged. Barley now 
occupies three times the acreage it did in 1931, and cultivated hay takes up 
more than twice the 1931 acreage. New occupation of farms in this zone 
has established a trend toward a type of farming which is devoted to feed 
production and the raising of livestock. The wheat grown is generally of 
poor quality, although the average yield is higher than in any other soil zone. 


Contrary to the trends in other zones, the number of farms increased 
steadily until 1941 as new farms were settled. Since then, mechanization 
has resulted in consolidation and probably some abandonment (see Table 
74). 


Table 74 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF FARMS IN THE GREY-WOODED 
SOIL ZONE, 1931-51 


Number offarms Percentage of 


(thousands) 1941 
193 a SA eee Orestes atrial 62.7 83 
19365 casero h aicass tec e 74.4 99 
TOA cape atenaterecialoye arohe we onaeete 15.4 100 
U9A G6 ccdetiate estat eae cee ee 66.2 88 
VOS Laie ravod ee Sede vie ote orece 63.1 84 


SOURCE: Census of Agriculture. 


The number of male workers employed fell from 108,500 to 78,60C 
between 1941 and 1951. By 1951 each man employed was handling 75% 
more improved acres than in 1941. This was achieved through a rapid 
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increase in trucks, combines and tractors. The rate of mechanization was 
so rapid that it leaves the impression that a considerable amount of conso- 
lidation of farms has yet to take place. By 1951 farms were 25% bigger 
on the average than in 1941, but farms of one-quarter section still made up 
about two-fifths of the total number. The pioneer nature of farming is 
shown by the fact that in 1950 more than 40% of the farms produced 
gross revenues of less than $1,200. 


The emphasis has been as much on land settlement as on re- 
organization to adjust to technological change. More land is being used 
for the production of coarse grains and fodder crops as the land area 
increases. 


5. The Peace River District of Alberta 


This district is similar in soil type to the grey-wooded soil zone, 
but there are some areas of better soils, and some of it is excellent 
farmland. The Peace River District is far from markets, and this has 
hindered land settlement to some extent. The area of land within the 
Alberta part of the Peace River District amounts to about 21.4 million 
acres, of which only a small proportion is occupied for farming. In 1931 
it was 2.4 million acres, and by 1951 it had risen to 3.3 million acres. 
The proportion of occupied land which was improved rose from one- 
third to one-half over the 20-year period. Wheat now takes up only 30% 
of the improved land area, whereas 20 years ago it took up 60%. Barley 
acreage and the acreage of cultivated hay rose as new land was occupied, 
until it is now ten times greater than 20 years ago. There is a clear 
trend, therefore, toward coarse grain and forage production as develop- 
ment takes place. 


The number of farms now is about the same as it was in 1941, 
despite the tendency for farms to increase in size. New occupation of 
farms has kept pace with consolidation of existing farms. This is shown 
also in the slower rate of decline in agricultural employment. The number 
of male agricultural workers declined from 12,300 in 1941 to 10,800 in 
1951. The fact that farms in this district are still being established helps 
to explain why, in 1950, more than 50% of them had gross revenues of 
less than $1,200. 


The most pronounced tendency in this district is for farms to grow 
in number and for the land area in farms to be increased. Some adjust- 
ment in size must come about because of the number of low-income 
farms, but the rate at which this will occur may be rather slow. 


6. Some Generalizations from Regional Trends 


As the evidence presented in the descriptions of soil zones suggests, 
the hazards of farming in the Prairie region become less pronounced 
as one proceeds from the semi-arid brown soils through the dark brown 
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soil zone into the black soil zone. The emphasis on a form of monoculture, 
with wheat as the sole source of income, also declines. Farms become 
smaller in size and more diversified in operation; then productivity per 
acre rises. As one proceeds northward into the forested zone, however, 
the soils become poorer and thinner and this, along with the isolation 
from centres of population, tends to produce farming which is still in the 
pioneer stage. Farms in the grey-wooded soil zone are on the fringe 
of agricultural cultivation in almost every sense. The varying emphasis of 
the three processes of change in each of the soil zones is also apparent. 


No new settlement is occurring in the semi-arid areas of the brown 
and dark brown soils. A limited amount is still taking place in the black 
soil zone, but not much land remains to be occupied. Land settlement 
has been occurring to the greatest extent in the last 20 years on the 
northern fringe of settlement. 


The process of mechanization has taken hold with the greatest 
effectiveness in the broad plains of the semi-arid zones where farms are 
being organized into bigger and bigger units for the purpose of either 
wheat production or cattle ranching. On these soils the emphasis has been 
on a rearrangement of farms to produce higher output per man without 
much alteration in the type of farming and with little change in the output 
per acre. 


In the regions of higher rainfall, livestock are produced and the 
dominance of wheat farming declines. In these areas some progress is 
being made in the use of techniques to raise output per acre as well as 
per man. It is becoming progressively more difficult to press northward 
to extend the area occupied by farms, and there is a gradual tendency for 
the productive capacity of existing farms to be improved. 


To generalize still further, there have been three processes occurring 
in the farming of the Prairie Provinces. The process of settlement, which 
is taking place at a declining rate and is now pushing into the more isolated 
regions of poor soil; the process of intensification of production on the 
remaining land, which has taken place with greatest emphasis in the black 
soil zone and in parts of the dark brown; and the process of mechaniza- 
tion, which is causing an adjustment to farm boundaries and bringing 
about larger farms, with fewer men and horses. This last process is most 
evident where farming is already most extensive, namely in the brown 
and dark brown soil zones. 


II. Future Development 
1. The Agricultural Potential of the Prairie Provinces 


The potential development of agriculture in the Prairie Provinces 
is very considerable. Any area can develop in one of four ways. (1) The 
area of land in use may be extended; (2) the land already occupied may 
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be used more intensively; (3) technological advances may result in higher 
outputs; or (4) the efficiency of the farm itself can be improved through 
better organization of the business. 


The amount of land physically suited to agricultural use and not yet 
settled is still quite considerable, the actual range in estimates of land suited 
to agricultural settlement being very wide. Much of the land that is left 
is inaccessible to market and could only be settled at considerable cost 
because of the necessity of clearing the land of trees or draining swamps, 
or because of other costly forms of development. The largest amount 
of land suited to settlement lies in the northern fringe areas of the three 
provinces and particularly in the grey-wooded soil region of Alberta. This 
land is far from centres of population and, if it were settled, the cost of 
providing roads, schools and other social services would be high. 


Estimates of land which can be cultivated vary according to the 
extent to which development is thought to be necessary. It is evident from 
the past trend that land is being settled at a much slower rate as time 
goes on. What is left for settlement becomes progressively less suitable 
for cultivation, so that the possibilities of intensifying the use of land 
already settled become much more attractive than they were formerly. 


Land suitable for agricultural settlement in Alberta is estimated 
by various soil specialists at between 6 and 11 million acres. The greater 
part of this is to be found in the Peace River District, and in the fringe 
areas around the black soil zone. It has been estimated that there exists 
in the dark brown soils some 2 million acres of unbroken arable land, 
another 2 million acres in the black and transitional soils and 5.4 million 
acres in the grey-wooded region of the province.© On the other hand, 
the estimates of land which is immediately available for settlement are 
much lower than this.° 


In Saskatchewan there is only one block of land which could be 
made available for settlement in the next 25 years. It lies east of Carrot 
River and Ravendale and extends to the Manitoba border at The Pas. 
It is sometimes called the Carrot River Triangle but is more properly 
designated as the Lower Saskatchewan Valley. It is subject to flooding 
and a larger dyking and drainage programme would be necessary to protect 
it. Within this region the soil scientists estimate that about one million 
acres could be made available. It is also estimated that new clearing and 
breaking within the existing settled area could add a further 1.5 million 
acres. This is considered more likely than the development of the Lower 
Saskatchewan Valley because of the high costs involved in draining and 


° Farming in Alberta, Publication No. 40, Province of Alberta. 

®See Public Lands Open for Settlement in the Fringe Area of Central Alberta, 1953, 
and Public Lands Open for Settlement in the Peace River District, Alberta, 1951, 
published by Department of Lands and Forests, Province of Alberta. 
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dyking in that region.’ Estimates from various authorities in Manitoba 
regarding the land area that might possibly be made available under 
conditions of scarcity vary widely. The highest is 7.7 million acres, but it 
seems generally agreed by those familiar with land resources that the 
land suited to immediate use does not amount to much more than one 
million acres.° 


There is evidence from the previous pattern of development that 
there is considerable room to increase the use of land resources through the 
improvement of land which is presently occupied but still unimproved. 
Still further additions can be made in this way on the black and grey- 
wooded soils particularly. 


It is practically impossible to obtain an inventory of the full resources 
available. Should the pressure of demand require it, the extent of develop- 
ment which can occur is very considerable and could easily reach the level 
of the occupied acreage added over the 1931-51 period. This was 14 million 
acres. It must be stressed, however, that such land development could only 
come about by incurring extremely high costs. In the light of the estimates 
on demand in Chapter 2, and taking due recognition of the costs of settle- 
ment, it seems unlikely that in the next 25 years more than 5.5 million acres 
of new land will be settled in the Prairie region. 


It is also possible to increase production by increasing the area of 
each farm which can be cultivated. The increase in the improvement of 
occupied land in the black and grey-wooded soils has already been noted. 
If this process were continued further it would result in a rising percentage 
of the occupied land area which could be cultivated in some form. There 
are limits, however, to the extent to which this can occur. 


In the brown and dark brown soil zones, the percentage of occupied 
land which is improved to some degree has remained almost constant 
since the land was settled. It is about 50% for the brown soils and 66.6% 
for the dark brown soils. There seems to be little opportunity to improve 
Jand any further; the proportion of improved to occupied land in these 
soil zones is therefore expected to remain much as it is. 


In the black soils, however, the proportion has risen steadily from 
55% to 62% of the occupied acreage between 1931 and 1951. Some 
land can still be improved; this would result in a further increase in this 
ratio. By 1980 it may reach 66%. In ‘the grey-wooded soils improvement 
can only occur after the land has been cleared of bush cover or trees. 
The proportion of occupied land improved has increased in the 20 years 


“Information supplied to the Commission by the Department of Soils, University of 
Saskatchewan. ' 


“The upper limit suggested in the submission to this Commission of the government 
of Manitoba was five million acres. It was considered unlikely that more than one 
million of this would come into use in the next 25 years. 
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from 1931 to 1951 from just over one-third to just over one-half of the 
occupied area. It is expected that increases in the amount of improved land 
will continue, and that by 1980 it will be about 60% of the occupied 
area. If this rate of improvement takes place, the ratio of improved land 
to occupied land in the Prairie region would rise from 58% to 61% by 
1980. This would produce an additional four million acres of improved 
land from the area which is expected to be in farms at that date. 


Intensification of land use through the addition of more of the othe: 
factors of production to land has some limitations in western agriculture, 
but they have not been reached in most areas. One possible method of 
intensification is the addition of fertilizer to land. Fertilizer is not used 
much in the three Prairie Provinces despite the fact that soil scientists have 
gone to considerable pains to demonstrate the increases in output which 
can be obtained. In 1954 the three Prairie Provinces used a total of 75,000 
tons of fertilizer, just under one-tenth of the total used in Canada. It was 
an increase from 21,000 tons in 1938, when the three provinces used 
only 6.5% of the fertilizer being used in Canada. Although the constant 
(1949) dollar expenditure on fertilizer per acre of improved land increased 
considerably between 1941 and 1951, it was still only 13 cents per im- 
proved acre in 1951. 


The use of commercial fertilizer requires the presence of sufficient 
moisture to make the nutrient elements available for plant use. The dry 
farming areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan respond poorly to its use. 
In some years, when the precipitation is above average, a substantial 
increase in yield is obtained, but, over a period of years, there is a 
relatively small increase in yield. In the northern humid area of the Prairie 
Provinces, within the black and grey-wooded soil zones, better results 
can be obtained. Most experiments carried out to test the response to 
fertilizer indicate substantial yield increases in the humid areas, and it is 
likely that in these zones considerable increases in grain yields would be 
possible. 


The data on average yields of wheat, oats and barley in the Prairie 
Provinces show such wide variations from year to year that it is difficult 
to suggest that yields per acre are moving up. It can be argued with some 
justification that the effect of fertilizer application has yet to be felt, and 
that it remains as a potential means of increasing output.” 


In the black soil zone and on the grey-wooded soils, rotation farming 
with legumes in the rotation has been advocated by soil scientists for 
some considerable time. This does not hold out any hope for increased 
production in the brown soil zone, and although it may have some place 
in the dark brown soils, the soils of higher humidity are most suited to 


° Chapter 4 dealing with technology provides some discussion of movements in grain 
yields in the Prairie Provinces. 
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rotation farming. The practice of summer fallowing is necessary to conserve 
moisture, and it does not seem likely that it can be replaced in the arid 
regions. All the evidence with respect to the black and grey-wooded soils, 
however, indicates a higher proportion of land being fallowed at the 
moment than good farming requires. If intensity of operation is called 
for, a good part of it may come from the adoption of more legumes and 
the reduction of land in summer fallow. Soil scientists suggest that summer 
fallowing could be entirely eliminated in these areas and that the land 
would yield better as a result. The change in this direction is likely to 
take place, but such practices are only adopted slowly and the elimination 
of summer fallow by 1980 is very unlikely. It is likely that in the grey- 
wooded soils the necessity of more rotation farming to keep the soil in 
good condition will do much to reduce the practice of summer fallowing. 
The amount of land devoted to summer fallow in 1955 in the black soils 
was about 7.5 million acres or 30% of the improved land; in the grey- 
wooded soils it was 3.8 million acres or 31%. 


Weeds reduce output per acre. Like economic crops, they thrive 
best under certain soil and climatic conditions. Owing to the widely varying 
conditions throughout the Prairie region, the type of weed infestation 
varies greatly from area to area. Wild oats constitute a particular problem 
on the black soils, but mixed farming rotations instead of wheat-summer 
fallow operations can be a considerable factor in their control. Where 
mixed farming rotations include two years of hay, this weed is almost 
completely eradicated. In the brown and dark brown soils rotation farming 
does not give good results, and wild oats are only eradicated through 
shallow ploughing and summer fallow operations. Any development which 
controls weeds will increase the productivity of the land resources. 


Applications of chemical sprays and dusts have been finding an 
increasing place in western farm practices. The expense of the treatment, 
the difficulty of obtaining sufficient water supply, and the effect of un- 
favourable weather conditions limit their use. Considerable improvements 
in this method of weed control are still possible, and the future effects 
should be considerable. 


Intensification of land use is also possible through irrigation. In 
Alberta there are approximately 760,000 acres under irrigation at the 
present time in the prairie part of the province, plus about 28,000 acres 
in the hilly regions. Saskatchewan has about 12,000 acres under irrigation 
at present, mainly in the Swift Current irrigation district and other small 
private projects. Estimates of land being irrigated in projects underway, 
or to be constructed in the near future, will about double this figure, so 
that, on the completion of all projects being developed, there will be over 
1.5 million acres in irrigated farms in Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


Very little of this land is being farmed as intensively as the cost of 
irrigating it would warrant. There are four main types of farm in the 
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irrigated regions: grain, livestock, specialty crops and mixed farming 
types. On most farms more than 50% of the land is in grains, mostly 
wheat. The specialty crops are grown in a limited region and mixed farming 
is followed on the larger farms. The acreage devoted to specialty crops 
will increase and livestock feeding operations are likely to expand. For 
many more years, however, a considerable part of the income is likely 
to be derived from grain. Both from an agricultural and economic point 
of view it is unsatisfactory to have irrigated farms producing grains. A 
study of irrigated farms in Alberta showed that only those farms where a 
specialty crop was grown were able to sustain themselves over a period 
of years.” In addition, the fertility of irrigated land can only be main- 
tained if organic matter is returned to the soil. On sugar beet farms 
the residue makes a useful feed for cattle, and the cattle can provide 
organic matter. The result is that the winter finishing of cattle and sheep 
has become common on specialty-crop irrigated farms. It can be expected 
that in the future the irrigation farmer will include livestock in his pro- 
gramme. There is much room for intensifying the use of irrigated land 
at present in use, or being developed for use, without considering new 
projects. It is difficult to foresee conditions which would require such a 
high level of output that all of this irrigated land would be farmed as 
intensively as the cost of irrigating it would warrant. It is even more unlikely 
that the demand for food will rise to a level which would justify much 
further irrigation. 


Advances in technology may also increase output. Much has already 
been achieved in the control of rust, smut, and insect epidemics, and in 
developing hardier varieties of grain. Such research will continue and is 
likely to minimize the periodic losses resulting from pests and plant 
diseases. In the long run these efforts, along with the development of 
drought-resistant and higher yielding varieties of grain, should have a 
considerable effect on grain yields. 


The production of hogs in western Canada has been an in-an-out 
proposition for many producers. Very little attention has been paid to 
breeding productive sows, or to progeny records. Few farmers attempt 
to produce more than one litter of hogs per year. Scientific feeding and 
modern methods of rearing have yet to be applied, largely because it has 
never seemed sufficiently profitable to adopt them. Much the same can 
be said about improvements to pasture land for beef cattle and also about 
the production of hay. The application of techniques now known could 
make a vast difference to the efficiency of livestock production on the 
Prairies. Further scientific developments are likely to increase this potential. 


There is, therefore, much opportunity for increasing output. It exists 
in the land available for development, in the application of fertilizer to 


”C. C. Spence et al, Farming in the Irrigation Districts of Alberta, publication 793, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 1947. 
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land, in weed control, in rotation farming, in the more intensive use of 
irrigated land, and in the application of scientific knowledge to cereal 
breeding and to animal production. Finally, the management of farms 
presently occupied could be so improved that output could be raised per 
man employed and per acre. 


2. The Prospective Changes in Agricultural Organization 


In the next 25 years the agricultural organization of the Prairie 
Provinces will be more influenced than it has been in the past by the 
trend in the domestic demand for food. The domestic demand for meats 
is likely to require a level of meat production by 1980 over twice that 
of the average of the 1951-55 period. Most of the increase in production 
must come from the Prairie Provinces. The demand for wheat is expected to 
continue at a level sufficient to maintain an acreage in the crop near the 
level considered normal for Canada, that is, 24 to 26 million acres. The 
output of coarse grains will have to rise substantially if the meat required 
is to be produced; both expansion in acreage and increased yields will be 
necessary. The greatest part of the increase in coarse grains and in forage 
crops will come about in the northern areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and all across Manitoba. In the brown soils the cattle-carrying capacity 
will be increased as the price of meats relative to other commodities rises 
and makes the investment in better grasses a worthwhile proposition. 


The pattern of development can be traced by soil regions and some 
idea of the relative importance of the aspects of change can be gained 
in this way. 


It has been noted already that in both the brown and dark brown 
soil zones the pattern of land utilization is fairly static and no land develop- 
ment of any significance is taking place. Some greater intensity in the use 
of wheat lands may occur in the latter part of the 25-year period, if the 
use of fertilizer becomes attractive. This is likely to be the only intensive 
aspect of land development to occur. The main change will be toward 
larger wheat farms which will be farmed with a wider range of field 
equipment. The two-section wheat farm will be common, and the use of 
labour per farm will decline. Some of the driest areas of southeastern 
Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan which are still in farms are likely 
to be put into grazing land, and the carrying capacity of grazing lands 
will be increased. 


In the brown soil zone the irrigated regions are the only ones where 
the land is likely to be used more intensively. Domestic markets for 
specialty products are bound to increase and bring about a more intensive 
use of the irrigated farms. The area devoted to grain on these farms will 
decline, and more beef cattle are likely to be fattened as a supplementary 
enterprise. Irrigated farms are unlikely to increase greatly in size, but the 
output of fodder, beef and specialty crops per acre can be doubled without 
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raising costs steeply, if full use is made of the water resources and if 
fertilizer is applied. 


In the dark brown soil zone, the main wheat-producing belt of 
Canada, changes in farming structure and land use are less obvious. The 
adjustment to larger wheat farms will continue, but there is room for 
some intensification also. The supplementary feeding of cattle and hogs may 
become more common as part of a farm business in which wheat pre- 
dominates as a source of income. This will mean some modifications in 
farming, and a somewhat greater emphasis on coarse grains than has 
been customary. The means by which farms in this area can become more 
intensive are the modification of summer fallow and the addition 
of rotation pasture on which beef cattle can be carried. However, assuming, 
as we do, that the market for wheat will remain strong, this area is not 
likely to adopt livestock in anything more than a supplementary fashion. 
The carrying of livestock is more likely on the dark brown soils of Alberta 
than on similar soils in Saskatchewan, because it is easier to provide fodder 
supplies in Alberta. Changes in the farming of this area are likely to be 
slight. A greater extension of scale is probable, and a slight intensification 
toward more hogs and cattle will probably come about as the period 
draws to a close. 


In the black soil zone changes will probably be considerable. The 
adjustment to a size of farm suitable for livestock as a main source of 
income, and big enough to support a family, has a long way to go. There 
is also some room for land improvement in this area, and the total amount 
of land under cultivation will increase. Half and three-quarter-section 
farms will become more common, and those of a quarter-section are likely 
to decrease until, by the end of the period, they will be uncommon. 


The pressure toward a livestock economy in the West will ultimately 
bring about a reduction of the practice of summer fallow and an increased 
intensity of land use. Coarse grain yields may be increased considerably 
through the use of fertilizer and the practice of rotation farming. The 
acreage in wheat may be reduced, but, because of improved farming 
methods, yields are likely to be increased with the result that output will 
not be altered much. Should the level of demand justify it, wheat will 
continue to be of importance as a cash crop, but it will become propor- 
tionately less important as the acreage of coarse grains expands and live- 
stock feeding becomes established. The mainstay of this livestock economy 
will be grain-fed animals, with a tendency for specialization in hog 
production. 

Thus, in this area of all three provinces, three aspects of change 
will continue: land settlement will become progressively more difficult 
and will probably have ceased before the end of the 25 years; farms will 
get bigger, but only slowly; and means of mechanizing the feeding of hogs 
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and cattle are likely to become as important in farm organization as the 
utilization of field equipment. 


A move toward more intensive farming is not likely to take place 
quickly; it may not be evident for about another ten years. It is likely 
to come about as population grows and incomes rise. As these develop- 
ments take place, prices will rise and stimulate the use of rotation farming 
and the application of fertilizer. 


In the grey-wooded soil zone, land settlement and the reorganization 
of farm boundaries have been the main trends of recent years. Many farms 
in this zone are still quarter-section units, and grain farming provides 
a meagre living. Changes in scale are likely to come about within the next 
ten years so that half-section units will be more common, and the tendency 
for the scale of operations to move upward will probably continue. Land 
will continue to be settled in this area, but the rate of settlement is likely 
to be slow. Future expansion may help to increase the size of farm rather 
than the number of farms. The amount of summer fallow in this area is 
likely to be reduced as the second half of the 25-year period is reached. 
Within that period it is probable that more intensive farming operations 
will occur and that the area will become a substantial producer of coarse 
grains and fodder which can be utilized within the area itself or sold to 
other farmers for feeding. 


The rate at which these changes will come about is uncertain. For 
the next ten years or so the main requirement in the Prairie region will 
be to adjust to the size of farm which can provide a satisfactory income, 
and to do this through extending the scale of the business rather than 
increasing the volume per acre. At the end of a ten-year period the 
demand for meat in Canada will have reached a level which will encourage 
more intensive use of land. The emphasis may turn toward methods of 
increasing the carrying capacity of grazing land, producing more fodder 
crops, and modifying the practice of summer fallowing to make available 
more land for grain and hay. These changes are likely to be felt most 
in the black and grey-wooded soil zones. 


In the semi-arid area of brown soils the emphasis will be on the 
fullest possible use of grazing lands and water resources to carry the 
feeder cattle which will be finished on grain on other farms. 


The general direction of change in the agriculture of the Prairie 
Provinces is, therefore, clear enough. There will be pressure to economize 
in the use of labour as long as the economy is prosperous and expanding. 
This will push the adjustment to larger farms and encourage mechanization 
in the fullest degree. On the specialized grain farms in the brown soil zones 
this will mean that a trend already well developed will continue to operate. 
On the black and grey-wooded soils, the adjustment to larger farms will 
be necessary also, but it will be counteracted by the tendency to intensify 
land use so that more livestock can be carried. 
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The changes outlined will be greatly influenced by the extent of the 
external market for wheat and the fluctuations in the yields of grains. 
The motivating factor for future changes in the farming of the Prairie 
Provinces is the domestic demand for livestock products. It is likely to 
rise at a rather slow and even rate, and slightly faster than the rate of 
increase in the population. Should the export markets for grain remain 
strong, the process of intensification of the black and grey-wooded soils 
is likely to be accelerated. 


Land settlement will probably continue to add to the area occupied 
for farming in the Prairie region between now and 1980. Our expectation 
is that about 5.5 million acres will come into farms between 1951 and 
1980; in the absence of any rational means of projecting a rate of settle- 
ment, it is assumed that as much land will be added before 1965 as 
between then and 1980. As the intensification of Prairie agriculture is 
not likely to become very pronounced until some time beyond 1965, it 
can be expected that adjustments in farm size and further economies in 
the use of labour will be more pronounced in the next ten years than 
afterwards. For this reason it seems likely that the number of farms in 
the Prairies may decline from 240,000 in 1951 to about 200,000 by 1965 
but that, between then and 1980, the process of intensification will slow up 
the effects of consolidation, and the number may not fall much below 
190,000 by that date. If this occurs, the average size of farm would increase 
from 478 acres in 1951 to about 600 acres in 1965, and to just under 700 
acres by 1980. 


A similar pattern can be expected in agricultural employment. In 
1955 there were 334,000 workers on farms in the Prairie region, an average 
of approximately 1.4 workers per farm. By 1965 the number of workers 
may fall to 280,000, a decrease of 16%. This compares with a fall from 
1946 to 1955 of 84,000, or a fall of 18% from the 1946 level. The result 
would be somewhat less than 1.3 workers per farm. By 1980, however, 
the demand for livestock might so increase the intensification process 
that the rate of displacement of labour would be very much slower. It is 
expected that the fall in number of workers on prairie farms between 
1965 and 1980 will be very small and may not amount to more than 
5,000 workers. This would mean that labour per farm might rise slightly. 
If such a reduction in the labour force occurs, agricultural employment 
would occupy the time of only 18% of the labour force in the Prairie 
Provinces by 1980 compared to 34% at the present time. 


The capital invested in each farm will rise considerably. The process 
of mechanization will proceed farther, and the units of machinery being 
used at present will be replaced by bigger and more costly ones, as the 
trend toward larger farms continues. In addition there will be a considerable 
increase in the livestock inventory on many farms. Accompanying this 
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there will be more barns to house livestock, and more barn machinery 
to handle it. The use of electrically powered machine units will increase 
to provide many labour-saving devices in livestock production. 


No forecast about the Prairie region would be complete without some 
reference to the considerable possibility of future production hazards such 
as drought. Crop failures may occur in the future and disturb the general 
trend, just as they have in the past. Farmers are much better prepared 
to meet them now, however, and the rapidity of cultivation by machine 
may lessen the hazard by making the best use of what suitable weather 
occurs in any one crop year. Moreover, governments are more alive now 
to the need for quick action when disaster strikes, and so, in the future, 
the rate at which economic progress will be slowed down as the result 
of crop failures may not be quite so great. It may mean that levels of grain 
carryover from year to year will have to be increased as the amount of 
livestock carried on farms increases, if disaster is to be avoided. While 
little mention has been made of such disasters in this chapter, it has not 
been because they are never to be expected again, but only because they 
are regarded as relatively short-run deviations from a trend which is 
likely to persist in spite of them. 
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THE CENSUS reports indicate that between 1911 and 1951 the 
occupied farming area of British Columbia increased from 2.5 million to 
4.7 million acres and that the amount of land actually improved increased 
from 477,590 to 1,147,776 acres. In 1951 the occupied acreage constituted 
2% and the improved acreage .5% of the total land area of the province. 
In addition to the area already improved it is estimated’ that the province 
possesses some 4,615,000 acres of potentially arable land. Supplementing 
the arable area are large tracts of provincially owned grazing lands which 
currently supply summer pasture for cattle and sheep. These areas include 
1,974,000 acres of open grassland and 15,500,000 acres of timber grazing 
land.* 


The extremely rough topography of the province largely explains why 
the amount of arable land is so limited, why it consists of many widely 
separated segments of various sizes and shapes and why so much of it 
is located in river valleys and coastal plain areas. Of the present cultivated 
acreage nearly a fifth is in the Lower Fraser Valley, another fifth in the 
Peace River area, about 10% in the Okanagan Valley, 9% in the Kam- 
loops and Lower Cariboo area, 6% to 7% in central British Columbia, 
5% in the Vancouver Island and Gulf Islands area and much smaller 
percentages in the East and West Kootenay districts and two or three 
other regions. 


I. Type of Farming Developments 

Various factors have helped to determine the use made of arable land. 
To a considerable extent the tremendous variation in the type of soil has 
been reflected in the kind of crops grown. Even more significant, however, 


2“Inventory of Agriculture in British Columbia” by J.S. Allin in Proceedings of 

Ninth British Columbia Natural Resources Conference, Victoria, British Columbia. 
2 Address by W. McGillivray in Proceedings of Second British Columbia Natural 
Resources Conference, p. 72. 
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has been the influence of climate. In many parts of the southern interior, 
including sections of the Okanagan, East Kootenay, Similkameen and 
Thompson Valleys, the brown and dark brown grassland soils, though 
highly fertile, cannot be used for dryland farming because rainfall is far 
from sufficient. On the other hand such areas have exceptionally high 
temperatures and long frost-free periods. The result is that, when the 
land is irrigated, it is particularly valuable for producing sensitive crops 
such as peaches, apricots, cherries, apples, grapes and cantaloupes as well 
as various kinds of vegetables and alfalfa. Since, however, the amount 
of land that is particularly suited to this type of production is relatively 
scarce, it tends to be high priced. In order to justify the high land and 
irrigation costs it has been found absolutely necessary to choose a type 
of production such as that just indicated which will yield a high per acre 
income. 


In the Fraser Valley or Lower Mainland and on the eastern and 
southeastern sections of Vancouver Island nearness to large urban markets 
has been a major factor in determining the nature of agricultural activity. 
While other factors, such as the particular nature of the soil and climate 
and the high price of the land, have helped to shape the course of develop- 
ment, the desirability of having bulky and perishable commodities produced 
close to market largely explains why these areas have tended to concentrate 
on dairy and poultry farming and on producing small fruits and vegetables 
and highly specialized horticultural items. On the other hand it is mainly 
because certain factors favourable to the raising of livestock by range 
methods occur throughout the southern Interior Plateau that cattle and 
sheep ranching has been the predominant form of land use in that region. 
These favourable factors have included the presence of enough open grass- 
land or swamp meadow land to provide range in the spring and autumn, 
the existence of hay land, whether natural meadows or irrigated valley bot- 
toms and terraces, to provide winter feed, access to government-owned 
forest range area during the summer months, short winters and light snow- 
falls which permit winter grazing and reduce the feeding period, reasonable 
proximity to shipping points and an adequate supply of watering places.* 


An entirely different kind of farming has been developing in that 
part of the province which is referred to as central British Columbia and 
which runs in a general east-west direction from Prince George to Prince 
Rupert in the vicinity of the Canadian National Railway. Here the soils, 
which are mainly of the grey-wooded type, are badly leached and highly 
acid and, in general, have poor physical properties and low natural fertility. 
Before they will produce effectively they must be built up through the 
use of legumes, grasses and manure and this involves the adoption of a 


“For a detailed discussion of the location and extent of the range area and the 
requirements for successful ranching see Thos. R. Weir, Ranching in the Southern 
Interior Plateau of British Columbia, Queens Printer, Ottawa, 1955, 
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general or mixed brand of farming which integrates the production of 
forage and feed grain with that of livestock and livestock products. This 
type of farming is also dictated by the general nature of the climate, which 
is sub-humid and cool, and also by the necessity of producing commodities 
which can be transported long distances to market at relatively low cost. 
For the most part the comments just made apply also to farming in the 
Peace River District. In the latter area, however, a less acid soil and a 
slightly cooler and drier climate have caused more emphasis to be placed 
on cereal production than in central British Columbia. It should also be 
noted that climatic conditions in both areas have favoured production of 
forage seed. 


From the foregoing it will be evident that the agriculture of British 
Columbia has been very diversified and characterized by a pronounced 
degree of regional specialization. This becomes even more obvious when 
it is realized that almost 92% of the current tree fruit production takes 
place in the Okanagan Valley; that 85% of the small fruits are produced 
in the Lower Fraser Valley and a further 7% on Vancouver Island; that, 
of the total vegetable and potato production, 59% occurs in the Lower 
Fraser Valley, 18% in the Okanagan Valley and 16% on Vancouver 
Island; that Vancouver Island and the Lower Fraser Valley together 
produce 95% of the special horticultural items; that 70% of the province’s 
grain is produced in the Peace River region; that the Lower Fraser Valley 
accounts for two-thirds, Vancouver Island 10% and the Okanagan region 
a further 10% of the dairy production; that the Lower Fraser Valley is 
responsible for two-thirds of the poultry and egg output, with Vancouver 
Island and the Okanagan being the next largest producing areas; that 
the Cariboo, Kamloops and Northern Okanagan districts in the Interior 
Plateau contribute 80% of the beef cattle while the central British Columbia 
and East Kootenay areas supply most of the remainder; that the Peace 
River and Lower Fraser Valley supply more than half the hogs; and that 
almost all the forage seed is produced in the Peace River District, central 
British Columbia and the Lower Fraser Valley.’ 


Some idea of the relative economic significance of the various farm 
enterprises may be obtained by noting the percentage of the total farm 
cash income which was derived from each in 1954. The records show 
that almost 30% of the income resulted from the sale of dairy products, 
22% from the sale of poultry and eggs, 13.5% from the sale of beef cattle, 
9% from vegetable and potato sales, 8.1% from the disposal of tree 
fruits, 4.6% from the sale of small fruits, 4.2% from grain sales, 3.9% 
from selling special horticultural products, 2.4% from selling hogs, and 


*These percentages appear in “Inventory of Agriculture in British Columbia” which 
was presented by J.S. Allin at the Ninth (1956) British Columbia Natural Resources 
Conference. 
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that the forage, forage seed and sheep sales accounted for the remaining 
2% or 3%. Of the total income 69% was derived from livestock and 
livestock products while crop sales accounted for the other 31%.° 


II. Changes in the Number and Size of Farms 


The past half century has witnessed significant changes in both the 
number and size of British Columbia’s farms. While the total number of 
farms was four times as large in 1951 as in 1901, nearly all of the increase 
occurred prior to the 1921 census. More important, however, is the fact 
that, whereas farms of almost all sizes have tended to become more 
numerous, the smaller farms have increased in number far more rapidly 
than the larger ones. During the 50-year period from 1901 to 1951, farms 
containing less than 100 acres increased eight times while those with a larger 
acreage failed to double in number. It may also be noted that, whereas 
the farms with less than 100 acres constituted only 41% of all farms 
at the earlier date, they made up no less than 74.4% of the total number 
in 1951. While all the smaller farms have become more numerous, those 
containing from 5 to 50 acres have increased at a particularly rapid rate. 
Farms of the 5 to 10 acre size were no less than 12 times as numerous 
in 1951 as in 1901, while those in the 11 to 50 acre category multiplied 
11 times during the same period. On the other hand the number of farms 
containing between 100 and 300 acres, after increasing gradually until the 
end of the 1920’s, has shown a definite tendency to fall. The decline in 
the number of quarter-section farms since 1941 has been particularly 
marked. In many cases they have been combined to form larger units 
while, in other instances, they have been subdivided to form smaller farms. 
As for the farms containing more than 300 acres, those with less than 
480 acres have tended to remain fairly constant in number, while the 
number of those containing three-quarters of a section or more has shown 
a steady and fairly marked increase. Prior to the 1940’s the average 
acreage per farm continued to increase since the additional acreage con- 
tained in the comparatively small number of newly established large farms 
was more than sufficient to offset the effect of increases in the number 
of small farms. More. recently, however, the opposite has been true. 
Between 1941 and 1951 a slackening in the rate of increase of the larger 
farms combined with a definite increase in the number of very small farms 
caused the average acreage per farm to drop from 185 to 178 acres. The 
postwar years have seen a pronounced increase in the number of farms 
containing less than ten acres. Many of them have been established as 
part-time undertakings by war veterans and others in areas adjacent to 
Vancouver and other urban centres. In many cases, also, farms have been 
reduced to a size which would permit the owners to operate without the 
aid of hired labour. 
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IIT. Trends in Farming Methods 


Between 1941 and 1951, a 40% increase in the physical volume 
of British Columbia’s agricultural production was associated with a 25% 
increase in the improved land area, a decline of 18% in the farm labour 
force and an increase of 70% in the amount of other production factors. 
This indicates two things. The first is that the extra production was obtained 
partly by increasing the number of acres and partly by making more 
intensive use of each acre, that is, by combining the extensive and intensive 
methods of land use. The second is that the increased intensity was 
entirely the result of combining more and better capital in various concrete 
forms rather than labour with the land. Intensification has involved whole- 
sale substitution of machines for men, increased applications of fertilizer, 
additional use of irrigation facilities, expanded purchases of livestock 
feeds, increased use of pesticides, insecticides and weedicides, more and 
better livestock and better seed. It may be noted, for example, that, between 
1941 and 1951, the number of tractors increased from 2,696 to 13,148, 
the number of milking machines from 405 to 3,788, the number of com- 
bines from 60 to 687, and the number of electric motors from 2,244 
to 6,661. Also, that, by 1954, 93% of the farms in the Lower Fraser 
Valley had milking machines, 92% had tractors and 79% had cars. In 
respect of irrigation the last census reports that, in 1950, there were no 
less than 138,382 acres of irrigated land on 6,249 farms, while provincial 
agricultural officials now (1956) estimate that the irrigated area has risen 
to 150,000 acres. Among other evidences of increasing intensity there is 
the fact that British Columbia farms now use about 60% more commercial 
fertilizer than they did 15 years ago and that provincial imports of feed 
grain have multiplied several times since the federal government freight 
assistance policy was inaugurated in 1941. 


It is well to remember that, in many agricultural areas in British 
Columbia, farm lands have become distinctly high-priced. This means 
that they simply must be used with a relatively high degree of intensity 
if they are to continue in use at all. The significance of land values in 
this connection is well illustrated by data secured by those in charge 
of a recent study of dairy farming in the Lower Fraser Valley.’ This 
information shows that improved farmland was valued at $330 and unim- 
proved Jand at $139 per acre and also that 90% of the improved land 
was in pasture or used to produce hay, grain and silage. In view of this 
situation it is obvious that each acre of land would have to be cultivated 
quite intensively. This is likely to be still more true in future as farmland 


®See article entitled “Some Economic Aspects of Farm Organization and Manage- 
ment on Dairy Farms of the Lower Fraser Valley, British Columbia 1953”, by C. H. 
Ferris in the Economic Annalist, April, 1955. 
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values are raised still higher by the competitive bidding of non-agricultural 
users. 


In view of what has already been said it seems scarcely necessary 
to emphasize the fact that much of British Columbia’s agriculture has 
developed along specialized lines. Apart from the regional specialization 
already indicated, a lot of the farming is specialized in the sense that 
farmers tend to concentrate on a single enterprise. Moreover, there is 
specialization in the sense that special emphasis is placed on the pro- 
duction of those products for which the resources of the province are 
best fitted. In particular an attempt has been made to take full advantage 
of the climatic conditions by producing tree and small fruits, vegetables 
and forage seed and special horticultural products. There has also been 
a general tendency to produce commodities like whole milk and poultry 
and eggs which, because of their bulky or perishable nature, are subject 
to high transportation costs. These encourage production close to market 
and provide a large measure of natural protection against outside com- 
petition. On the other hand much less emphasis is placed on producing 
things such as butter, cheese, beef, pork or feed grains which are much 
more transportable and which can ordinarily be produced more efficiently 
in other provinces because of lower priced land, a topography more 
favourable to mechanization, the ability to operate on a larger scale, etc. 


IV. The Future Prospects 


As already noted the agricultural production increases of more recent 
years have been much more the result of using the existing arable acreage 
more intensively than of adding to that acreage. There are several reasons 
for this. A major one is that it has been possible to get far more extra 
product from a given expenditure on capital goods such as fertilizer, 
spray materials or machinery than from an equal amount spent on buying 
more land. This has been particularly true in British Columbia, where 
extremely high land prices have recently prevailed in some of the more 
developed agricultural areas. A second reason is that it has usually been 
possible to obtain the added product more quickly by combining more 
capital with the existing area than by adding to that area. Any land added 
has normally had to be cleared or otherwise reclaimed, and this has been 
time consuming. In the third place it has often been physically impossible 
to secure suitable land in locations where it could be used effectively. 


When this past experience is combined with the knowledge that all 
the best and most easily cleared land in southern British Columbia has 
already been taken up, it seems logical to conclude that the tendency to 
expand production by making intensive rather than extensive use of land 
will be even more pronounced in the future than in the past. This, however, 
will not be true of areas such as the Peace River District, which are at 
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an earlier stage of development, which can never have the benefits of 
irrigation, which have land that can be cleared more quickly and cheaply 
than much of that further south, which are suited only for a type of mixed 
farming that requires a fairly extensive area for efficient operation and 
which have land that is too low in net productivity to warrant intensive 
cultivation. 


In line with this reasoning, and assuming no additional assistance 
from governments in land clearing, etc., we anticipate a definite but gradual 
expansion in the cultivated area in seven of the ten districts of the province 
during the next quarter century, a more pronounced increase in the central 
British Columbia mixed farming area, at least a doubling of the present 
area in the Peace River District and a very distinct reduction in the 
important Lower Fraser Valley. While it is obvious that the amount of 
new land development in specific districts will depend on many things, 
including the number and location of new industries and the provision 
of improved transportation facilities, it is hardly to be expected that the 
improved land area will be more than three or four hundred thousand 
acres larger in 1980 than at present. This amount will thus be only a 
small part of the 4,615,000 acres which, it is currently estimated, could 
be added to the present arable acreage of British Columbia if it were 
absolutely necessary. 


Even though 27% of British Columbia’s farmers are already making 
some use of irrigation, and while recent years have seen an increased use 
of fertilizer, more intensive feeding of dairy cattle and poultry, more 
spraying in connection with the fruit and vegetable enterprises, some 
expansion in the use of chemical weed destroyers, etc., intensification 
possibilities are still quite pronounced. While intensification will take a 
variety of forms, increased use of irrigation water, fertilizers, and chemical 
weed killers will be particularly important. While the amount of irrigation 
will depend to a considerable degree on the extent, if any, to which the 
capital cost of undertaking irrigation schemes is incurred by governments, 
the fact is that a steadily increasing number of farmers have found in 
recent years that it definitely paid them to install their own systems. In 
view of this experience one would expect that irrigated acreage will rapidly 
increase, especially in areas where land costs are particularly high and 
where the irrigation water can be made available at relatively low cost. 
Many such areas are said to exist in the agricultural sections of the 
Fraser Valley and Vancouver Island as well as elsewhere. Thus far only 
about 8,000 acres of the Fraser Valley and 1,200 acres on Vancouver 
Island have been irrigated.’ As for fertilizer usage, provincial soil specialists 


7G.R. Webster, “Trends in Irrigation in the Southern Coastal Area of British 
Columbia”, in Proceedings of Sixth British Columbia Natural Resources Conference, 
1953, pp. 49-51. 
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have recently stated* that proper use of the present fertilizer consumption 
would increase crop production substantially and that there are many 
parts of the province where fertilizer consumption could be doubled to 
advantage. This suggests that much more fertilizer will be used even though 
no rise in farm product prices occurs. Any increase in these prices will 
naturally encourage still further use. 


Increased amounts of many other capital items are certain to be 
combined with the land. The list includes vaccines for use in the treat- 
ment of poultry and dairy cattle diseases; tractors, milking machines, 
sprayers, dairy and poultry buildings designed to speed up work and 
save labour; and chemical sprays for killing weeds and insects, thinning 
tree fruits and preventing pre-harvest dropping of apples. Besides causing 
a larger total and per acre output, the addition of such agents will result 
in more product per man and per animal unit. 


Apart from the extra production which will result from using more 
Jand and using all land more intensively, a further and very significant 
amount may be expected from the prospective advances in agricultural 
technology. Estimates based upon agricultural progress in both Canada 
and the United States during the first half of this century indicate that 
an average gain in productivity of 2% per man per year has resulted 
from technical improvements. In the light of this record and the nature 
and scale of the current plans for agricultural technological research, 
it seems reasonable to assume that future productivity gains resulting 
from advances in technical methods will at least equal those of the past. 


Future production is likely to be still further increased because of 
improvements in the organization and management of the individual farms. 
A minority of farms which are well organized and managed usually account 
for a far larger aggregate product than the great majority which, for 
various reasons, are less well organized and managed. The current tendency 
to increase farm management extension activity, the probability that con- 
tinued existence of alternative opportunities will facilitate the exit from 
farming and thus permit the absorption of many small and poorly organized 
farms into more efficient units, and the increasing extent to which farmers 
are under economic pressure to increase operating efficiency all suggest 
that definite improvements in organization and management may be 
anticipated, together with the production increases resulting therefrom. 


While the combined effect of the four factors just discussed will be 
a steady and sizable production expansion, the actual extent of the increase 
will vary with the special circumstances relating to production of the 
individual commodities. In regard to milk production a steadily larger 


*See, for example, H.F. Fletcher, “Trends in Fertilizer Practices in British Columbia” 
in Proceedings of Sixth British Columbia Natural Resources Conference, 1953, 
pp. 51-53. 
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part of the land heretofore used for dairying in the Lower Fraser Valley 
will be transferred to non-agricultural uses. Some 14,000 acres have 
already been lost to farming and it is estimated that the next 25 years 
will see a further transference of something like 40,000 acres.° In view 
of the expected expansion in consumption requirements, the reduction in 
the present producing area will necessitate more intensive production on 
the remaining acreage as well as production in one or two limited and 
hitherto untapped interior districts such as Pemberton Meadows. Despite 
any extra production obtained in these ways, the general result is likely 
to be that a steadily larger percentage of all milk produced will be needed 
for fluid consumption, that the so-called surplus problem will become less 
serious and will probably have disappeared well before 1980 and that a 
steadily larger part of the requirements for processed products such as 
butter and cheese will have to be imported from other provinces. The 
increased butter production which will accompany expansions of mixed 
farming in the central British Columbia and Peace River districts will 
be far from sufficient to meet the growing consumption requirements. 


As for beef production, any increases are likely to be relatively slight 
in comparison with the expanding consumption requirements. No extra 
production need be expected from the range areas unless special steps 
are taken to provide the irrigation needed to ensure winter feed supplies in 
certain areas. Indeed it may well be that a gradual encroachment of other 
types of farming will gradually reduce the present range acreage and bring 
about an actual reduction in the range beef supplies. Another factor which 
may tend to reduce beef production is the growing demand for an animal 
that is grain-finished and of the size from which small cuts may be obtained. 
To supply this would probably necessitate the establishment of specially 
located feeding centres as well as increased feed grain imports. On the 
other hand some increase in beef production may be expected to result 
from the gradual extension of mixed farming in the Peace River and central 
British Columbia district. Any such increase, however, will meet only a 
small part of the anticipated expansion in demand. Whereas, at present, 
British Columbia is dependent on other provinces for about 70% of her beef 
requirements, it may well be that, by 1980, well over 90% of the beef 
required may have to come from outside the province. 


Hog production, which at present supplies only about 10% of the 
province’s pork requirements, will probably increase as development of 
additional acreage in the Peace River and central British Columbia sections 


°See Report of British Columbia Royal Commission on Milk, 1954-55, pp. 16-21. 
Note also that, in response to a special enquiry made by the Central Office of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada in Sept., 1955, leading British Columbia agricultural 
officials reported that 20,000 acres of good land had gone out of agricultural pro- 
duction in the previous 15 years. The estimate re future losses was made by the 
committee responsible for the agricultural brief which was presented to this 
Commission. 
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causes more production of feed grain. A still further increase may accom- 
pany the gradual shift from wheat to barley and oats which is expected 
to occur in the Peace River area. Total increases, however, are unlikely 
to be sufficient to meet more than a quarter of the province’s additional 
needs for pork. It should also be remembered that, unless the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway is extended to the Peace River, all hogs produced 
in that district will continue to go to Edmonton rather than Vancouver. 


Until very recent years production of eggs and poultry meat was 
usually large enough to satisfy requirements of the province’s consumers. 
Indeed there were times when egg production was in excess of consumption 
At certain seasons, however, it has been impossible for British Columbia’s 
producers, who have had to rely on purchased imported feed, to compete 
against Alberta farmers, who produced merely as a sideline and during 
the season when abundant supplies of home-grown grain were available. 
During very recent years poultry and egg production has increased but 
at a slower rate than the provincial consumption requirements. At present 
provincial production meets only 80% of these requirements and, in 1955, 
no fewer than 2,000,000 pounds of poultry meat were imported, much 
of it from the United States. There is every evidence that production will 
increase during the next quarter century but at very different rates in 
different areas. The increase may not be more than 10% or 15% in areas 
close to major urban centres. On the other hand it may well be 100% 
in central British Columbia and the Peace River. But, since the poultry 
enterprise will normally form an integral part of a mixed farm programme 
in these latter areas, farm flocks will be relatively small and the aggregate 
production increase correspondingly limited. In general the rate of pro- 
duction increase for the entire province will probably lag behind that of 
the population, with the result that around 40% of the supplies required 
by 1980 will have to be imported. The great bulk of aggregate production 
will be concentrated in the Fraser and Okanagan Valleys and on Vancouver 
Island. 


As for crop production a gradual increase in the feed grain output 
may be looked for partly because of an expansion of farming in the 
Prince George, Peace River and other districts and partly because of a 
shift from wheat to feed grain production. Mainly because the areas suitable 
for producing high yields of good quality fruit are limited, there is not 
likely to be any marked expansion in tree fruit production. Since, however, 
these fruits are presently produced greatly in excess of local demands, 
production 25 years hence should still be more than ample for market 
requirements. As for small fruits and vegetables, there is little doubt that 
a large production expansion will occur. If wage rates in British Columbia 
fruit and vegetable processing plants continue much above those in eastern 
Canadian plants, much of the canned fruit and vegetables consumed in 
British Columbia will continue to be brought from eastern Canadian points. 
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British Columbia’s vegetable production may also be somewhat curtailed 
because of the inability to lower costs to levels corresponding to those in 
recently developed producing areas in the State of Washington and south- 
western Alberta. In this connection much depends on what, if anything, 
is done to eliminate the competitive advantage which producers in these 
areas now apparently possess. Despite any limiting factors such as those 
just mentioned, however, we would anticipate that future expansion of 
small fruit and vegetable production in British Columbia will tend to be 
quite pronounced. 


By way of summary one may say that, despite increases within her 
own borders, British Columbia is destined to become even more dependent 
than in the past on other parts of Canada for meats and processed dairy 
products. Current technological developments plus rapidly rising land values 
will make it increasingly difficult for her producers to meet outside com- 
petition. Moreover, even though British Columbia increases her output 
of all products to some extent, the rise in her land values will tend to 
bring about a relative decline in general agriculture or mixed farming 
and a corresponding increase in output of products like small fruits, 
vegetables and poultry, which yield a large income per acre. This, of 
course, will be particularly true in those districts where the rise in land 
values is most pronounced. 
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MARKETING AND INCOMES 


12 


TRENDS IN MARKETING 


DurinG the latter part of the 18th and throughout most of the 19th 
century public regulation of economic activity in the Western world was 
distinctly limited. Economic freedom of action was favoured during the 
period, partly because of a widespread desire to avoid the complications and 
extreme restrictionism which had characterized economic life in the 16th, 
17th and early 18th centuries, but mainly because of a general belief in the 
inherent superiority of an economic system based on the laissez-faire idea. 
The general contention was that the more individuals were left free to seek 
their own economic interests, the more their actions would contribute to the 
economic well-being of society. Special governmental regulation was held 
to be unnecessary since economic life was certain to be regulated automa- 
tically and in the most efficient possible manner as competition among the 
profit-seeking individuals and firms took place. Competition among the 
participants was supposed to guarantee fair prices and maximum efficiency 
in production and distribution. 


The whole case for this unregulated type of economy was based on the 
assumption that competition would be atomistic, that is, that each com- 
modity or service would be produced or performed by a large number of 
separate and relatively small-scale operators. This appears to have been a 
justifiable assumption during the last quarter of the 18th century and for 
some considerable time thereafter. Gradually, however, the constant 
striving for increased efficiency as a means to added profits led to changes 
in the physical and financial organization with the result that, by the end of 
the last century, the assumption had lost a good deal of its validity. The 
nature of the changes varied greatly in different economic groups, being 
conditioned largely by the type of activity undertaken. 

Broadly speaking, the manufacturing and commercial service industries 


found that the secret of added efficiency lay in intensive specialization, 
mechanization, standardization and operation on a large-scale basis. Large- 
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scale operation meant that the total demand for any particular commodity 
or service could be met by a small number of concerns. The number needed 
became less as the scale of operations increased. On the other hand there 
were other types of activity, of which agricultural production was the most 
important, which proved technically unsuited for operation on a really large 
scale. In such industries increasing efficiency was accompanied by the reten- 
tion of large numbers of relatively small-scale operators. 


From the farmer’s standpoint these differences in the nature of econo- 
mic development had two important results. In the first place the growing 
divergence between the scale of operation of farmers and those who pur- 
chased their products caused a steady and pronounced decline in the 
farmer’s bargaining power. In the second place the replacement of many 
small marketing concerns by one or two or a very few large ones made it 
less certain that there would be active competition between marketing 
agencies or that savings obtained through increased marketing efficiency 
would be passed on to farmers in the form of higher prices. 


The problem presented by this state of affairs was how to arrange 
things so that the prices which farmers received would not be lowered by 
declines in farmer bargaining power or by lack of price competition on the 
part of those who bought farm products. While several methods of attacking 
the problem have been attempted or suggested they all require combined 
action. Any attempt at finding a solution involves the making of a choice 
between two general lines of approach. Either the farmers who feel that 
they are not receiving adequate prices must seek price improvement through 
co-operative action, or the government must seek this improvement on their 
behalf through some form of state action. In what follows we shall be con- 
cerned with the general nature of the steps that have been or may yet be 
taken in connection with this matter. 


[. The Trend toward Voluntary Co-operation 


Since the latter part of the last century Canadian farmers have sought 
increased selling prices through joint action of various kinds. For the first 
several decades their co-operative efforts were entirely voluntary in charac- 
ter. In practice the actual form of co-operation varied in accordance with 
the special nature of the circumstances or the specific objective of the co- 
operators. Where the main aim was to get better price terms through 
increasing bargaining power, the farmers formed a voluntary co-operative 
organization for the express purpose of negotiating prices and other condi- 
tions of sale. In such cases no attempt was made to perform any of the 
remaining marketing functions. This type of co-operation is well exemplified 
by the whole milk producer associations which endeavoured to arrange 
annual or semi-annual gentlemen’s agreements with the representatives of 
the milk distributor organizations. Where, however, it was not feasible to 
bargain collectively and where it was felt that lack of competition among 
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buyers was resulting in unduly low price offers, co-operation took the form 
of direct participation. The purpose here was to use co-operation to supply 
the competition which was assumed to have disappeared and thereby to 
replace monopolistic prices by competitive ones. In all such cases the volun- 
tary co-operatives were intended to provide co-operative competition and to 
act as pacemakers for the private firms. 


Co-operative marketing of the type and for the purpose just described 
was gradually introduced in all parts of Canada and for virtually all farm 
products. The movement first took concrete form in the 1870’s when farm- 
ers began organizing and operating cheese factories and creameries. While 
these represented joint action for mutual benefit, they were rather loosely 
formed and unincorporated. By degrees, however, as organization took on 
a more permanent character, efforts were made to have the newly formed 
co-operatives or “companies” incorporated under the general company laws 
of the provinces. For about a decade before and after 1900 many co- 
operatives were incorporated in this way. Since, however, the ordinary 
company laws did not provide for payment of patronage dividends, limitation 
of returns to capital and restriction of voting privileges, they were not 
altogether suitable for the incorporation of associations which were intended 
to operate in accordance with co-operative principles. Moreover, the cost 
of incorporating under a companies act was more than many small groups 
of farmers could afford. Because of these limitations special co-operative 
legislation was gradually enacted. Such legislation, which permitted incor- 
poration at only nominal cost, was introduced in Nova Scotia in 1908, in 
Quebec in 1909, in British Columbia in 1911 and in Saskatchewan in 1913. 
For many years past it has existed in all provinces. Indeed the statutes of 
some provinces contain several co-operative acts. 


While the first co-operatives were purely local in character, actual 
experience soon convinced the farmers that significant benefits could not 
be obtained unless the area and scale of operations were extended. When, 
for example, the grain growers of western Canada found that they could 
not compete effectively against the private line elevator companies by form- 
ing co-operative single-unit farmer-owned-and-operated country elevators, 
they decided to establish a co-operative commission company to act as a 
sales agency on the central market at Winnipeg. This, it was thought, would 
permit farmers to keep control of their grain until their own commission 
company had disposed of it. While the plan proved effective it was soon 
obvious that without the complement of farmer-owned country elevators 
the commission company could receive only a limited amount of grain to 
sell. Necessity, therefore, prompted the next development, namely, the 
formation of farmer co-operative line elevator companies modelled after 
those of the private trade. Thus, formation of local co-operative elevators 
shortly after the turn of the century was followed by establishment of 
the commission selling agency, the Grain Growers Grain Company, in 
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1906 and this, in turn, was supplemented by the development of province- 
wide line elevator companies, the Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Company in 1911 and the Alberta Farmers Co-operative Elevator Com- 
pany in 1913. 


In Ontario the provincial Department of Agriculture had actively 
sponsored the formation of farmers’ clubs during the first decade of the 
century. These clubs, which numbered several hundred by 1913, were 
more concerned with improving the technical methods of farm production 
than with participation in marketing or other economic activities. Partly 
because they were subject to government sponsorship and regulation, and 
partly because it was felt that each club acting in isolation was powerless 
to deal effectively with marketing and general economic problems, the 
United Farmers’ Co-operative Company was formed in 1914. Its purpose 
was to free the clubs from political sponsorship and regulation and to 
provide a means whereby they could associate not only with one another 
but with all other local co-operative associations in the province in under- 
taking marketing and other economic activities. This company, now known 
as the United Co-operative of Ontario, has steadily expanded its scale 
of operations and now performs co-operative wholesale functions for 
about 150 local affiliates. 


A similar development took place in Quebec in 1922 when the 
local co-operatives federated to form La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec. 
This organization has shown continuous and rapid growth and is now 
the central or provincial wholesale of 465 local co-operatives with a 
farmer membership of 45,000. Its present marketing facilities include 
three abattoirs, two stations for receiving slaughtered animals, a central 
livestock selling agency, two poultry processing plants, three egg receiving 
and grading centres, a grain elevator, a plant for manufacturing butter 
and cheese boxes and cold storage and warehouse facilities. 


In certain cases where specialized production was largely concentrated 
in particular areas, co-operative organization tended to develop on a 
regional rather than a provincial basis. The United Fruit Companies 
of Nova Scotia formed in 1912 by the apple growers in the Annapolis 
Valley and the Okanagan United Growers of British Columbia formed 
in 1913 by the tree fruit producers in the Okanagan Valley exemplify 
this type of organization. In a few important instances, also, the desire 
to obtain additional economies of scale or additional ability to bargain 
or influence price has resulted in interprovincial or even national organiza- 
tion. The provincial grain marketing companies of Manitoba and Alberta 
amalgamated to form the United Grain Growers in 1917, while the three 
provincial wheat pools united to form a single selling agency known as 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, in 1924. Maritime 
Co-operatives, Limited, with headquarters at Moncton, is a further and 
more recent example of interprovincial co-operation. This organization 
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acts as a wholesale co-operative for the entire Maritime area. Organization 
on a national basis was achieved in 1918 when the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers was formed with branches in all provinces. The great 
bulk of the Canadian wool output has been marketed through this agency 
since that time. 


A general idea of the rate of growth and relative importance of 
voluntary co-operative marketing may be obtained by noting that the 
co-operative share of agricultural marketing has been approximately a 
third in recent years. Moreover, the fact that this share has risen 8% or 
9% since 1940 indicates an increased rather than a decreased reliance on 
this type of co-operative activity. There is, however, a wide variation in 
the amounts of individual commodities which are marketed co-operatively. 
In the 1953-54 marketing year something like 55% of the grain, hay and 
seed went through a co-operative at some stage of the marketing process 
as compared with slightly over 22% of the dairy products, 15% of the 
livestock, 9% of the poultry and eggs, 28% of the fruits and vegetables, 
85% of the wool, 36% of the maple products, 90% of the tobacco and 
just under 35% of the honey.* 


It is important to note that in establishing co-operatives farmers 
received a lot of governmental assistance. From the beginning governments 
assisted by passing co-operative legislation and, in many cases, by making 
grants and loans. In some cases government officials did organizational 
work and in certain instances government departments undertook to 
demonstrate the possibilities of effecting improvements in marketing until 
Such time as the co-operatives were ready to do so. Other forms of 
assistance included the provision of storage facilities, processing plants 
and improved transportation. While the provincial governments were 
particularly active in providing assistance, a great deal of help was also 
given by the federal Department of Agriculture. This included active 
sponsorship of co-operative organization as well as help in the more 
concrete form of financial assistance. In the late 1890’s, for example, 
grants were made to facilitate the organization of several co-operative 
creameries. Somewhat later the organization of poultry marketing co- 
Operatives was given special encouragement. Similar help was given 
in the establishment of livestock marketing associations. Still further 
evidence of the special interest of the federal Department is found in 
the establishment in 1929 of a branch of the Department to deal with 
“farm economics including agricultural co-operative marketing”. 


While there were several reasons for this governmental support, 
there seems little doubt that it reflected in considerable measure govern- 
ment concern regarding the increasing difficulty of finding satisfactory 
markets which accompanied the steady increase in agricultural productive 


* Co-operation in Canada, 1954, Economics Division, Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, p. 9. 
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capacity. Government support of co-operative marketing was really part 
of a general policy which aimed at expanding markets by improving 
marketing methods. It was this same concern about finding markets which 
led to the establishment of a market research and intelligence service, 
a trade representative system and the special attempts at quality improve- 
ment. The latter included early attempts to select and grade products 
on a voluntary basis and later action which called for compulsory grading, 
inspection and certification. 


II. The Trend toward Regulation and Control 


Farmers learned a great deal from actual experience with voluntary 
co-operation. For example, they learned that, unless a particular type 
of activity happened to be in an expanding stage or unless the co-operative 
took over an existing plant to avoid adding to the number of plants in 
operation, there was a real danger that any gains resulting from price 
competition would be offset by a loss of operating efficiency. It became 
apparent that where there was only so much business to be done, an 
extra plant could not be added without increasing the overhead cost per 
unit of all plants and that this increase in cost would tend to eliminate 
possibilities of price increases irrespective of the degree of competition. 
They also learned that marketing efficiency could only be attained if the 
functions were performed on a specialized and large-scale basis and that 
a large scale was often only possible if competition was pretty well 
eliminated. 


Among those who learned these lessons were the fruit growers of 
the Okanagan Valley. As already indicated they had formed the Okanagan 
United Growers Co-operative in 1913 in the hope of increasing their 
bargaining power and hence their selling prices. While this organization 
functioned fairly well for a few years, it soon suffered losses in membership 
and effectiveness. By the start of the 1920’s production had greatly 
expanded and it was becoming increasingly difficult to find good markets. 
As a result prices began to fall. As prices fell, more and more growers 
withdrew from the co-operative and started selling independently. This 
process soon led to completely destructive competition and ruinously 
low prices. 


To improve this general situation the co-operative was reorganized 
and replaced in 1923 by a new large selling co-operative known as the 
Associated Growers Limited. While membership was purely voluntary, 
those who joined had to sign contracts agreeing to market their produce 
through the organization. It was hoped that the new co-operative, by 
getting control of the greater part of the product, would be able to secure 
a higher average price and a greater measure of price stability. The higher 
and more stable prices were expected to result from increased bargaining 
power, from balancing supply and demand more evenly throughout the 
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year and from expanding the market by means of an advertising, quality 
improvement and product differentiation programme. The extra ability to 
bargain, in turn, as well as the ability to carry out orderly marketing and 
market expansion programmes, was expected to vary directly with the 
percentage of the product which farmers had contracted to sell through 
the co-operative. 


Actual experience showed that the ability to attain the desired 
objectives declined with each succeeding year. When the co-operative 
stored fruit in order to market it during a later part of the year it thereby 
reduced the supplies going on the market in the early fall months. The 
reduced supplies caused prices to rise and provided the non-co-operators 
with a wonderful opportunity to sell their product at high prices right 
after harvest and in nearby market centres while avoiding the cost of 
building cold storage plants and storing fruit as well as the cost of 
developing more distant markets. Thus the producers who obtained the 
greatest advantage from the activities of the co-operative were those who 
refused to join it. As this became evident and as the storage policy of 
the co-operative caused immediate market prices to rise, a steadily in- 
creasing number of co-operative members started selling independently, 
thereby breaking their contracts. As a result the part of the total output 
controlled by the co-operative dropped gradually from 85 to 70%. Since 
each drop in the percentage controlled reduced the possibilities of achieving 
the general objectives of the organization, and since the contracts were 
unenforceable, the growers gradually concluded that they could never 
hope to gain very much from voluntary co-operation. In their view what 
was needed was legislation which would permit 100% control of the 
product. 


Continuation of low and erratic prices caused the demand for such 
legislation to grow with the result that, in 1927, the provincial legislature 
passed The Produce Marketing Act. This Act provided for the setting up 
of a Committee of Direction which was given power to regulate the time 
and place of marketing, the quality and quantity marketed and to set 
prices. The Act also provided for the collection of a levy to cover operating 
costs and to set up an equalization fund. The Committee functioned for 
five years and was reasonably successful in preventing flooded markets 
and price declines. In 1931, however, the legislation was declared ultra 
vires on the ground that it sought to regulate interprovincial trade and 
that the levy constituted an indirect tax. 


In the meantime the dairy farmers of the Lower Mainland had been 
pressing for similar jegislation. A Royal Commission was appointed in 
1928 to study the milk production and distribution situation and _ its 
report, presented early in 1929, supported the idea of pooling and of 
regulated competition. Following presentation of this report the legislature 
passed an Act for the Relief of Dairy Farmers, 1929. The purpose of 
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this Act was to spread the difference between fluid and manufactured milk 
prices over all milk producers in the Vancouver milkshed. In other words, 
it aimed to give all producers in the area an equal price for all milk of 
equal grade and quality. Its main provision related to the making of levies 
for equalization purposes and for paying operating expenses. After operat- 
ing until 1932 the Act was declared ultra vires on the ground that the 
levies collected were indirect taxes and hence outside the taxing authority 
of provincial governments. 


Following this experience with provincial legislation the British 
Columbia producers naturally turned to the federal government for 
legislative assistance. About this time, also, Canadian farmers generally, 
having been subjected to declining incomes for many years and particularly 
from the onset of the depression in 1929, were searching for some means 
of preventing their incomes from falling. Moreover, partly because of 
the large amount of consolidation which had occurred in Canadian food 
products industries during the 1920’s, farmers were coming to believe 
that their low prices and incomes were partly due to reductions in the 
number of buyers for their products. There was the further fact that 
farmers in various parts of Australia had been given legal authority to 
control marketing and were making considerable use of this authority and 
that legislation for this purpose had been introduced in Great Britain in 
1931 and 1933. For these and other reasons producers from several 
Canadian provinces pressed for federal marketing legislation. The result 
was the passage of the Natural Products Marketing Act in 1934. This 
Act, which applied to interprovincial and export trade, provided for 
establishment of a Dominion Marketing Board with authority to exercise 
the powers embodied in the legislation and to delegate these powers to 
local boards, which were charged with actual administration of marketing 
schemes. The local boards were empowered to regulate the time and 
place at which and to designate the agency through which a product 
could be marketed; to determine the method of distribution and the 
quantity and quality of the product to be marketed; to establish pools: 
and to levy licence and equalization fees on processors and farmers. 


No less than 22 schemes were approved under the Act between 
July, 1934, and December, 1935, and all but three of these were actually 
put into operation. However, in November, 1935, the validity of the 
legislation was challenged by a reference to the Supreme Court of Canada 
and in June, 1936, it was declared ultra vires on the ground that the 
Canadian Constitution did not empower the federal government to regulate 
trade within a province. An appeal to the Privy Council resulted in 
confirmation of this opinion in a judgment delivered in January, 1937. 
In order that schemes concerned with purely provincial trading could 
continue operating, several provinces passed provincial legislation patterned 
after the Natural Products Marketing Act. Indeed British Columbia. 
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anticipating the Supreme Court’s decision, had passed the British Columbia 
Natural Products Marketing Act in June, 1936. In 1937 Ontario passed the 
Farm Products Control Act and New Brunswick the Natural Products 
Control Act. Since then all other provinces have passed similar legislation. 
Such action was taken in Prince Edward Island and Manitoba in 1940, 
in Saskatchewan in 1945, in Nova Scotia in 1946, in Newfoundland in 
1949, in Alberta in 1955 and in Quebec in 1956. To supplement this 
provincial legislation the federal government, after repeated requests from 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and after exercising extensive 
control over the marketing of farm products for several years under the 
War Measures Act, passed the Federal Agricultural Products Marketing 
Act in 1949. Its purpose was to enable local boards operating within 
the provinces to exercise the same powers outside their respective provinces 
that provincial legislation permitted them to exercise within the provinces. 


While the provincial marketing laws vary considerably in respect to 
the powers delegated to the provincial boards, the products eligible for 
control, the method of establishing local boards, and the specific powers 
granted to the local boards, they all have the same general objective, 
namely, the raising of farm prices and incomes by undertaking special 
types of control in connection with the marketing of farm products. Thus 
far the specific manner in which and the extent to which boards have 
tried to exert control has varied widely. Most of the Ontario boards have 
confined their activities to securing whatever benefits collective bargaining 
may bring when negotiating annual minimum prices, terms of purchase 
and sale, and standards of quality. In some cases, however, price negotiat- 
ing committees have been either supplemented or replaced by agencies 
which supervise selling and collection and distribution of the proceeds. 
The most complete control over marketing is exercised by the three 
British Columbia boards. There the aim has been to raise prices by 
stressing more orderly marketing, by obtaining all possible economies 
of scale in the performance of the several marketing functions, by practising 
product differentiation and by expanding the market through advertising. 
Generally speaking, the actual nature and extent of control exercised by 
marketing boards has depended and will presumably continue to depend 
on many things, including the number and location of producers, the 
nature of the products, the nature of and distance from the market, the 
views of producers regarding established marketing systems and methods, 
the general level of market prices and the nature, extent and financial 
strength of the marketing agencies which have become established under 
the free market system. 


While all provinces are now provided with marketing legislation 
which permits the will of a specified majority (usually two-thirds) of 
producers to be exerted over the dissenting minority, comparatively little 
use has thus far been made of it outside of Ontario and British Columbia. 
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Even in these provinces it has been applied mainly in connection with 
products which were produced in limited areas and by relatively smalt 
numbers of highly specialized producers. In general, experience to date 
would indicate that in the future as in the past the actual nature and scope 
of operation is likely to be closely related to the practical possibilities of 
enforcing the regulations. It is significant that the only programmes so far 
developed in the Prairie Provinces have been those relating to the marketing 
of honey in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


In connection with Quebec it is interesting to note that the legislation 
recently enacted in that province differs in some important respects 
from that of all the other provinces. For example, the four-man board 
charged with general supervision of the act is to be appointed by the 
provincial cabinet for a minimum of ten years and is to determine in 
each individual case the actual powers to be delegated to local boards. 
Further, the act is distinctive in that it specifically safeguards the con- 
tinued existence of voluntary co-operatives. Where such a co-operative 
is already handling a product which is to be subjected to market regulation, 
the act requires that it be named as the agency of the local board. In 
fact it is explicitly stated that the act is regarded as being a supplement 
to rather than a substitute for existing voluntary co-operative marketing. 
In this connection it has been stated* that the regulated or compulsory 
co-operative type of marketing under discussion here is midway between 
state marketing and purely voluntary co-operative marketing. 


At the present time Canadian producers who are interested in 
regulated marketing of the type described above are anxiously awaiting 
the judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada relative to the con- 
stitutionality of the various sections of the Ontario Farm Products Control 
Act. This legislation was referred to the Court several months ago after 
the Ontario Hog Marketing Board’s authority to make deductions from 
hog receipts was challenged. Since a legal decision had to be obtained 
on this point it was thought desirable to obtain a final ruling regarding 
the legality of all sections of the Act. 


III. The Trend toward State or Government Marketing 


Apart from the programme undertaken during the two world war 
periods, direct and regular participation by Canadian governments in 
agricultural marketing has developed only for fluid milk and wheat. Prior 
to 1933 or 1934 the prices obtained for milk were the. result of voluntary 
negotiation between representatives of producer and distributor organiza- 
tions. By 1933, however, the prices paid at cheese factories and creameries 
fell so low that farmers who normally catered to these outlets attempted 
to secure a higher price by offering milk to fluid milk consumers at prices 


* Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Report on Marketing Conference, p. 1, Ottawa, 
Feb. 26, 1947 (mimeo.). 
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somewhat lower than those specified in the agreements between distributors 
and the regular producers. This additional milk was sold by a new crop 
of distributors and usually in unpasteurized form to consumers whose 
purchasing power was low because of wage reductions and unemploy- 
ment. The result was that the volume of business of regular distributors 
declined, buying and selling prices lost all semblance of constancy and 
the voluntary price agreements became entirely unenforceable. In these 
circumstances regular producers and distributors appealed to their re- 
spective governments to bring order out of chaos by establishing producer 
and consumer prices, controlling the number and kind of distributors 
and exercising general supervisory powers. 


These appeals plus a general concern about the maintenance of 
sufficient supplies of milk of high quality led to the passage of milk 
control acts in several provinces in the mid-thirties. The situation was 
regarded as serious and the legislation was looked upon as emergency 
legislation. In general the acts provided for boards with power to investigate 
marketing practices, fix and enforce producer and consumer prices, limit 
the number of distributors and, in general, regulate milk marketing. In 
practice the boards have been chiefly concerned with setting prices and 
licensing and bonding distributors. To a lesser extent they have been 
concerned with testing milk in distributing plants, regulating rates charged 
for transporting milk from the farms and investigating the possibilities 
of reducing distributing spreads. It is important to note that this type of 
participation has called for the regulation of existing marketing agencies 
and methods rather than for an attempt to perform the actual marketing 
functions on a public utility basis as has been done in a few places including 
one or two New Zealand cities. 


Though the boards were created to deal with an emergency situation 
they have continued to operate, chiefly because producers have virtually 
insisted on the maintenance of governmental assistance in setting prices. 
They have felt that, without this help, their ability to bargain relative 
to that of the distributors would steadily diminish in view of the tendency 
of the latter to become concentrated in larger units. Since the producers 
are likely to continue to feel the need of bargaining assistance, there is 
every prospect that the marketing boards will remain in existence. On the 
other hand, there is little indication that the nature of their activities will 
vary much from those of the present. 


In the case of wheat it may be said that so far as most western 
producers were concerned the trend toward government control of market- 
ing as represented by the present Canadian Wheat Board began with 
establishment of the Board of Grain Supervisors to handle the 1917 and 
1918 crops and the first Canadian Wheat Board to market the 1919 
crop. From 1920 to 1923 producers continued to press for re-establish- 
ment of the Wheat Board and it was only when the impossibility of 
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achieving this objective became obvious that they organized the voluntary 
contract wheat pool system in 1923 and 1924. By the late 1920's, if not 
earlier, many producers had come to regard the voluntary co-operative 
pooling system as an imperfect substitute for a single compulsory pool 
sanctioned by legislation and operated either by the producers or, prefer- 
ably, by the government as in 1919-20. From the time that collapse in 
wheat prices, which began in 1929, forced the wheat pools to seek 
financial guarantees from the provincial and later the federal government, 
producer advocacy of some form of monopolized marketing became 
increasingly insistent. This producer attitude plus the continuation of 
low wheat prices and the consequent need for wholesale governmental 
intervention along price stabilization lines was largely responsible for 
the federal government’s decision to establish a government board as 
an optional marketing outlet in 1935. This, it was felt, would free pro- 
ducers from depending upon the open market system without interfering 
with it in any way. Operation of the board was combined with payment 
of a minimum guaranteed price which varied from year to year. While 
the board naturally marketed little grain at times when the open market 
price exceeded the guaranteed minimum price, its undertaking of the 
marketing at other times provided producers with a considerable amount 
of price insurance. After operating on this basis from 1935 to 1943 the 
government, for various reasons, announced its decision to undertake the 
marketing of wheat on a state monopoly basis. As a result all western 
Canadian wheat has been marketed through the Canadian Wheat Board 
since September, 1943. At present there is nothing to indicate that the 
future will see any fundamental change in existing arrangements. Moreover, 
past experience suggests that irrespective of the form which governmental 
participation may take, its degree will remain pronounced. 


IV. Development and Operation of the General Price 
Support Programme 


Prior to World War II the emergency measures taken in respect 
of wheat prices constituted the nearest approach to a government policy 
aimed at preventing undue declines in prices of farm products. Special 
consideration was given to the wheat price problem because the pro- 
nounced degree of specialization in wheat production made it impossible 
for many farmers to spread the risk of price changes, because the 
extremely inelastic nature of the demand for wheat made it particularly 
susceptible to sudden and pronounced price declines and because wheat 
production was in many ways the most exposed and unstable of all 
agricultural activities. Moreover, it was realized that a really low price 
of wheat, if continued, was bound to cause wholesale transference from 
wheat growing to the production of commodities which other Canadian 
farmers were producing and for which there was only a limited market. 
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From this standpoint it may be said that the attempt to bolster wheat 
prices was, in very considerable measure, an attempt to bolster farm 
prices in general. 

From the start of the war the prices stipulated in the annual contracts 
between Canada and the United Kingdom served as guaranteed minimum 
prices for several major products. Indeed these contract prices, together 
with various subsidy payments, were primarily intended to encourage 
production expansion while keeping farm prices from rising significantly. 
In view of the special war demand they were hardly needed to prevent 
price declines. Despite the fact that they benefited financially as the war 
period proceeded and the volume of sales and amount of subsidy payments 
increased, farmers never became really reconciled to either the subsidy 
idea or the concept of a ceiling on their selling prices. Realizing that 
subsidy payments were bound to disappear and believing that the wartime 
price control policy had prevented them from receiving the returns which 
they would have received under uncontrolled price conditions, and re- 
alizing, also, that farm product prices had fallen drastically after previous 
wars, farmers began to press for some degree of protection against possible 
future price declines as early as 1942. 


By 1944 it was generally expected that an emergency situation might 
well occur when the special wartime demand for farm products disappeared 
and before farmers had managed to adjust production from wartime to 
peacetime requirements. It was, therefore, felt that the government should 
take steps to supplement the farmer’s efforts to adjust to an abnormal 
supply and demand situation for which he was in no way responsible. 
The result was the passage of the Agricultural Prices Support Act of 
1944.* When the legislation was introduced it was emphasized that it 
was to apply only during the period of transition from war to peace. At 
that time the official view was that a price support policy was something 
that should be applied only in conditions of extreme emergency. In 
January, 1950, however, it was decided that the legislation should continue 
to apply beyond the transitional period and it has remained in effect ever 
since. 


The Agricultural Prices Support Act is a general legislative enactment 
which makes it possible for producers of any farm product, except wheat, * 
to obtain price support if the need for it can be established. When a 
commodity group desires price assistance its representatives present their 
case to the three-man board which administers the Act. The board then 
considers these representations and also investigates such things as the 
historical price pattern of the commodity concerned and any related 


® Statutes of Canada 1944-45, Chapter 29; Revised Statutes of Canada, 1952, Chap- 
ter 3, “An Act for the Support of the Prices of Agricultural Products during the 
Transition from War to Peace”. 

*The initial payment under the Wheat Board programme is, in effect, a support 
price. 
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commodities, the reasons for the low price of the commodity, the com- 
modity’s long-term market prospects, possible storage and disposal pro- 
blems, number and efficiency of the producers concerned, and any other 
possible results of providing the support. Following this investigation the 
board either recommends to the government that price support be given 
or it rejects the application. If it sees fit to accept the application it will 
also recommend the degree of price support and the method of giving 
the support which it considers most suited to the particular case. If the 
recommendations are approved by the government the board proceeds 
to implement the support programme. From this it will be seen that 
the various decisions are based on the special circumstances connected 
with each individual case at the time the price assistance is requested. 
The Act makes no attempt to decide in advance that specific products 
should or should not have their prices supported or that the degree of 
support should be determined by using a mathematical and historical price 
formula. 


Although it was passed in 1944 it was not until 1946 that the Act 
became operative. In the ten years that have since intervened price support 
operations have been carried out for a wide variety of products and for 
different periods of time. The list of products has included potatoes, 
apples, dried white beans, honey, dry skimmed milk, butter, cheese, pork 
and beef. While in most cases the programmes have operated only 
occasionally and for limited periods, there are one or two instances, 
notably that of butter, where they have been more or less continuous. 
In the majority of cases the purchase, storage and resale method of giving 
the support has been used. In certain instances, however, where marketing 
boards with experience in handling commodities were established, the 
support has been given in the form of deficiency payments, that is, 
payments which represented the difference between the prices actually 
obtained in the open market and the prices which it was felt that the 
farmers should receive. 


According to the latest annual report of the board the total net 
cost of the programme from the start of operations in 1946 to March 
31, 1956, was $89,196,061.31. And, of this total, no less than $70 
million was represented by the losses on the large-scale buying and 
selling operations which were undertaken as an emergency measure on 
behalf of the hog and cattle producers when the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease caused an embargo on the shipment of livestock and 
livestock products to the United States from February, 1952 to March, 
1953: 


V. Trends in Marketing Margins 


Since the start of World War II there have been numerous changes 
in the size of the marketing margins, that is, the difference between farm 
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and retail prices or the percentage of the retail prices which is required 
to cover the costs of marketing. For the most part these changes have 
reflected changes in the selling prices of the commodities rather than 
changes in the number of marketing functions and services or the degree 
of efficiency with which these functions were performed. The reason for 
this is that the charges made for performing the marketing functions 
are usually far more inflexible or unvarying than the prices of the com- 
modities. Marketing cost items such as transportation rates, wage rates, 
insurance rates and general overhead expenses tend to remain unchanged 
for considerable periods. Since the marketing costs tend to remain un- 
changed when changes in the prices of the products occur, it follows 
that marketing margins form a smaller part of the retail price when 
selling prices rise and a larger part of that price when selling prices fall. 
Thus higher food prices have usually meant narrower margins and lower 
food prices wider margins. 


In addition to these changes in margins which accompany changes 
in the prices of the products, however, there are others which result 
from changes in the number of marketing functions or services and the 
degree of efficiency with which these are performed. In recent years the 
number of activities undertaken by middleman agencies has tended to 
increase. Tasks formerly performed by farmers and consumers have 
been added to the content of marketing. To a considerable extent this 
shift has merely represented a further application of the specialization 
principle. It has been found that many things can be done better and 
cheaper if done by specialized intermediaries. This explains, for example, 
why more and more of the poultry is being killed and plucked in 
plants operated by specialized labour and equipped with special 
machinery rather than on the farms and why the canning of fruit and 
vegetables is being transferred from consumers’ homes to large-scale 
specialized processing plants. In certain cases, however, middlemen have 
undertaken activities because consumers were no longer able to undertake 
them. Modern housing developments, for example, have made it less 
possible to store food products in large quantities for long periods in 
private homes. One result of this is that an increasing number of con- 
sumers are renting space in cold storage locker plants. Another result 
is that products have to be purchased more often and in smaller quantities. 
For example, lack of storage space in houses has been causing consumers 
to buy potatoes in 10-pound packages instead of in 75-pound bags as 
formerly. This, of course, has meant extra packaging and merchandizing. 
In still other cases tasks previously performed in the home have been 
transferred to middlemen because increased consumer income has made 
this possible or because developments in marketing technology, employ- 
ment of housewives outside the home and changes in the size of the 
family have combined to justify such a shift. Such factors explain, for 
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example, why bread is being sliced and wrapped, why poultry is being 
dressed and carved and why certain commodities are being cooked before 
being sold to consumers. 


While this trend toward an increase in the number of middleman 
activities naturally adds to the number of marketing cost items, this is 
not to say that it must always lead to a widening of the total marketing 
margin. It is always possible that the costs of undertaking additional 
marketing activities will be offset by reductions in the costs of performing 
all those already undertaken. This appears to have happened in connection 
with the marketing of poultry meat in recent years. In the case of some 
other products, however, such as cheese and potatoes, the cost of under- 
taking additional marketing activities has been accompanied by fairly 
distinct increases in the total margin. 


Examination of recent trends in Canadian food margins’ shows 
considerable variation from product to product. The bread marketing 
margin fell significantly from the start of the war until 1949 since when 
it has been gradually rising. Beef and pork margins have risen quite 
pronouncedly since 1951 as prices for these products declined. Canned 
fruit and vegetable margins have shown only slight variations during the 
past seven or eight years. The margin for fluid milk fell from almost 
67% of the retail price in 1935 to 44% in 1949 owing largely to an 
increase in milk prices. Since 1949 the margin has risen to 47% mainly 
because of higher wage rates paid by milk distributors. From the mid- 
thirties the butter margin fell as butter prices rose. However, it has 
remained remarkably constant since 1949 inasmuch as the price support 
programme has kept butter prices relatively stable. 


Regarding the relations between marketing margins and the farmer’s 
economic well-being, the first thing to note is that the very existence of 
a margin will cause a given percentage change in the retail price to be 
accompanied by a much larger percentage change in the farm price. This 
being so it follows that the wider the margin, the greater the difference 
between the retail and farm price percentage rates will be. In the second 
place it may be said that any narrowing of a margin which results from 
increased efficiency in the performance of marketing functions is likely 
to expand farm income. The increased efficiency, by making it possible 
to offer goods to consumers at lower prices, will enable farmers to sell 
more units of product without suffering any reduction in their unit selling 
price. In the third place it is important to note that under certain cir- 
cumstances farmers stand to gain from a widening as well as from a 


*See Agricultural Institute Review, March, 1950, pp. 55-57; “Marketing Margins 
for Selected Canadian Agricultural Products 1935-49” by F. W. Hillhouse and 
F. M. Schrader, Economics Division, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, Sept., 
1950; and Economic Annalist, June, 1956, pp. 70 and 71. 
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narrowing of a margin. A transference of activities from farmers to 
specialized marketing agencies which reduces the cost of undertaking the 
activities will benefit farmers even though it results in some widening 
of the margin. In the same way the position of farmers will be improved 
whenever a relatively small amount spent on rendering additional marketing 
services can bring about a significant expansion in sales. 
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I. Introduction 


In more recent years, farm income has been a subject of much 
interest and debate. The recognition of a farm income problem is the 
result of a logical pattern in the emergence of problems in the historical 
development of Canadian agriculture. In the early period, problems of 
production were of paramount concern. These were superseded in time 
by marketing and product distribution problems. The depression of the 
°30’s focused attention on problems arising out of the collapse in farm 
product prices. While all of these problems bear upon farm income, it is 
cnly in recent years that development and improvement of farm income 
statistics has made possible a more precise determination of their relation- 
ship to, and relative impact upon, income. 


Public concern over the farm income situation breaks conveniently 
into two main groups of problems. In the first group are those problems 
arising from the relatively high instability of farm income over a period 
of time. This instability is manifested in the long-run changes, or tech- 
nically, in the secular trends of farm income, and in the short-run and 
often sharp changes, referred to as short-term and cyclical variations 
in farm income. 


The second group of problems comprises those related to the income 
ituation at a given point of time. Essentially, these are the problems 
which pertain to the variation of farm incomes within a given region 
and the variation of general levels of farm income between areas or 
regions. This second group or category of problems also includes questions 
about the comparative income levels in agriculture and in other occupa- 
tions or businesses. 


The materials, analysis and discussion follow the ‘sequence of the 
grouping of income problems outlined above. Although, as a result of 
the increased public interest in these matters in more recent years, there 
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is a greater awareness of problems and difficulties in income definition 
and measurement, observations and comments on a number of important 
aspects of these are deemed appropriate. 


IT. Definitions and Accounting 


1. Judgment as Factor 


In the application of accounting principles and practices to any 
business, judgment is a factor of some importance. Most of the routine 
day-to-day transactions can be handled by accepted rules and procedures 
and fit nicely into convenient accounting categories of receipts and 
expenditures. Judgment is required when a periodic assessment of the 
financial outcome of the business operations is undertaken. At such times, 
matters of inventory valuations, depreciation rates, capital investment, 
distribution of earnings and so forth become subject to application of 
rules and practices within which there may be considerable leeway for 
individual decision. 


The close integration of the farming occupation with the day-to- 
day living of the farm operator and the farm labour force is a feature 
affecting the application of income accounting to agriculture. Nearly 
all of the 600,000 Canadian farms combine a business venture with the 
farm home and family living. 


2. Income in Kind 


This term applies to the use of materials produced on the farm and 
consumed by the farmer and members of the farm household, either in 
their original state or after certain amounts of processing. The produce, 
materials and services included in “income in kind” cover a wide range 
of items in the farm scale of living. Among these items, the most impor- 
tant categories are food, fuel and shelter. At one time the farm household 
was almost self-sufficient, producing not only the items mentioned, but 
also clothing, materials for light, and even for recreation in the much 
smaller amount of time available for leisure activity in years gone by. 
In the horse-and-buggy era, the motive power for local transportation to 
church and social affairs was almost entirely farm supplied. 


The income in kind component of farm income is still important 
and significant in total farm income. This means that for a wide range 
of goods and services, both purchased and produced, each item must be 
apportioned among the quantities required for farm operation, for sale 
off the farm and for use in farm family living, and an assignment of 
price tags and values must be made for these farm-produced items. The 
imputations of prices and values require a great many judgments on 
such questions as prices to be charged for farm-produced food used in 
the farm home, farm-produced fuel used, the proportion of annual pro- 
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perty taxes representing services contributing to family living, the proportion 
of automobile operating and capital costs to be charged for family use 
as against farm business use, and so forth. The imputation of a rental 
value for the farm dwelling is a complex calculation in which cognizance 
must be taken of the extent of comfort and services involved. Further, 
the farm home not only provides shelter for the farm family, but it also 
shelters the hired help and functions as a business office as well as a 
dwelling. 


In Table 75, income in kind is shown as a percentage of gross 
income from all sources for the period 1935 to 1955. 


Table 75 


INCOME IN KIND AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS FARM RECEIPTS? 
CANADA, 1935 TO 1955, AND AVERAGES, 
1935-39 AND 1951-55 


Income in kind as a Income in kind as a 
percentage of gross percentage of gross 
farm receipts farm receipts 
Year Year 
(OBS eta bce ete UBS TOAD see crt soit heen 14.8 
1936 ee eret. ta ee ee 2 TOA GE carers he ane 15e2 
LOST Re Se ns te eke Aad te oe ee AA tS 15.6 
193 85 eee See ae 2AKO 1948 o.tak Rend ee 14.2 
ICE anicera ue oie poo ot 19.6 1949 Beers een eee 13.4 
19502222 Sots see 14.6 
1935-397 Averate..e eee 21.6 1h Pod eee GANT TE icin he 12.6 
19520 ese eye eee eee 127 
LOAOTEN Ee Ry Pe Se 19.6 LOSS a Peer eee eee 12.6 
LOB SS as ey ete: Gi 4! 1954 tarot ce caer 14.1 
i Loy Oe SRT En es 2 16.7 [95S ee eee enya 14.5 
LEE Tee Na Aiea ae eS. Aces i528 
1 eee ee STC o 13.4 LOSTESSeAV Cradle yrerecir 1353 
a Cash income from sale of farm products, plus income in kind, plus supplementary 


payments. 


The relative importance of income in kind as a component of farm 
income has declined over the years from 21.6% in the 1935-39 period 
to an average of 13.3% over 1951-55. This decline in the relative im- 
portance of the income in kind to total gross income is attributable to 
the greater increase in income from sale of products off the farm and to 
a declining rate of direct farm home consumption of farm-produced goods 
and services. The declining rate of consumption of farm-produced articles 
represents in part, a substitution of off-farm processing for home pro- 
cessing. Some of the substitutes have been: factory-processed fresh, frozen 
and canned food items for home-grown fresh and home-stored foods; 
coal and oil for wood fuel; factory-produced clothing for home-spun 
clothing; and so forth. 
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The declining importance of the income in kind item is associated 
with specialization in agricultural production. This means that many 
enterprises, formerly maintained chiefly to produce income in kind, have 
been eliminated on many farms and the cash received from one or two 
major farm enterprises is used to purchase off-farm produced goods and 
services for home consumption. In a number of provinces, the farm- 
produced income in kind is of relatively greater importance in total farm 
income. Table 76 shows that in eastern Canada, especially in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec, a large proportion of the gross farm income is 
obtained as income in kind. 


Table 76 


INCOME IN KIND AS A PERCENTAGE OF GROSS FARM RECEIPTS? 
BY PROVINCES, AVERAGES 1951-55 


Income in kind as a 


Province percentage of gross 
farm receipts 
PEIncese dwancdslslaid see reee es wee eran ae 17.9 
INO VaESCOtlatysp cet: er rae ct al ak. cere Donal 
ING WeEBRUNSWICKAras Re uaen tense cae elo ate 26.3 
Oucbhechwnre Wine se er rg oe Sh eee cree ee 19.1 
O tari Omer eee Era tes ohn ee ee a 14.1 
INamito baeeerrsanc: exnctetat ct teee sat omen orca eee ae ikS 
SASK (CHE WAN eeeea ad Salonen, Giese ace merne 8.0 
PAID EY tees toe cet a ee btn Meme 9.6 
BLitishyGolumbiawes lvun saree teenie 12.0 


& Cash income from sale of farm products, plus income in kind, plus supplementary 
payments. 


The variations in the proportions of income in kind to gross income 
are related to the type of farming and the nature of the climate, which 
governs the production of many home-consumed items. In particular, 
these points are discussed in a later section on part-time farming. 


3. Net Farm Income Defined 


The close association of the farm operator and his family with 
the business of farming complicates the determination of the distribution 
of the net farm earnings among returns to capital, labour and management. 
Describing the nature of the distribution problem is difficult enough; 
determining a reasonably precise distribution of returns is even more so. 
The concern of this study, however, is analysis, not theory. The official 
income statistics are used, with adjustments where necessary, to serve 
particular analytical purposes. 


The end product of the official Canadian farm income accounting 
series is designated “net farm income”. Net farm income is a residual 
figure representing the net annual returns to farm operators, and other 
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unpaid farm labour, from agricultural production activities on farms. 
It takes account of, as receipts or revenue items, cash received from the 
sale of farm products, cash received as payments under government 
agricultural assistance legislation, increases in the value of inventory 
and income in kind (discussed above). From the total of these revenue 
items are deducted all current expenses incurred in operating the farm 
(including among many items: wages and value of board for hired labour, 
interest paid on indebtedness, rents paid for tenant-operated farms, and 
the farm business share of property taxes on owned land), decreases in 
the value of inventory and estimated depreciation on buildings and capital 
equipment. 


The sum designated as net farm income may be considered to provide 
for: 


(a) a return to farm operators for labour on the farm and manage- 
ment of the farm business 


(b) areturn for the labour of non-paid farm help 


(c) a return to the farm operators and farm families on their equity 
in the capital of the farm business. 


The foregoing concept of net farm income, to repeat, is that of a 
net return to the operator and the non-paid family help. Deducted as. 
an expense are the wages and value of board and lodging to members 
of the farm labour force hired on a contractual wage rate basis. The 
sum of their earnings represents a return from agricultural production 
activities and in this sense can be added back into a net income statement 
to serve certain particular purposes. For purposes of this study, the net 
income data used exclude the earnings of the paid farm labour force, 
although their rates of earnings are considered later. 


4. Distribution of Net Farm Income 


While returns to farm capital are not separately extracted and 
assessed in this analysis, they are a part of the earnings from agricultural 
production. The payment of interest charges on contractual debts represents 
a fraction of the return to capital. The remainder of the return when 
realized is buried in the over-all net income from farming operations. 
It may be derived by use of a hypothetical rate of return applied to farm 
capital or by deducting from net farm income an allowance for wages 
for the farm operators, a fee for the operators’ management of the farm 
businesses and wages for unpaid labour. The residual sum from this 
arithmetic might be said to represent the return to capital. 


It is obvious, however, that such a procedure involves arbitrary 
assumptions as to appropriate interest and wage rates and farm manage- 
ment fees. Because of these complexities, the distribution of earnings 
is not pursued beyond consideration of net farm income as return to 
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the farm operators and the unpaid farm workers. The undetermined 
return on the equity of the farm operators and their unpaid help in the 
farm capital remains within this return. 

5. Claimants of Farm Income 


An indication of the relative importance of the various categories 
of the farm labour force having a claim to a share in the income from 
Canadian agriculture is given in Table 77. 


Table 77 


ESTIMATED LABOUR CLAIMANTS OF FARM INCOME 1955, 


CANADA ? 
Percentage 
Non-paid help Numbers of total 
Harn Operatorsena eee ce see 588,085» 68.0 
Non-paid family help and 
other non-paid help............ 170,000 WO 9/ 
Total non-paid help........... 758,085 Sia 
Paid help 
Euinedwtarii: WOLKCTS a1. eee ane 106,000 23) 
Total net farmincome claimants. 864,085 100.0 


a Excluding, of course, all of those whose claims have been recognized in the deductions for 
farm expenses. For example, individuals having claims to an investment return, but who do 
not participate as workers or managers, are not included in the above figures. 


b This is somewhat lower than the total number of farms to allow for farms operated by 
managers who would appear in the “hired farm worker’’ category. 


The farm owners and tenants, designated farm operators, form the 
largest component of the claimants, 68%. These, together with unpaid 
help, account for 87.7% of the claimants. Unpaid farm help consists 
almost entirely of members of the farm operator’s immediate family 
or close relatives. This point is important in relation to distribution 
of net farm income. Under certain conditions, a considerable portion of 
net income is returned to the farm business in the form of improvements, 
including acquisition of new capital equipment, breeding herds and develop- 
ment of the basic resource, land. Under normal conditions, therefore, a 
considerable part of the wage claims of unpaid labour are directed into 
an increasing equity in the farm. Generally these claims, if the equity 
is not disturbed by a depression or a decline in the competitive position 
of the farm economy, are recognized eventually in the disposition of 
the farmer’s estate. 
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6. Purpose of Income Statistics 


The development and definition of appropriate concepts of income 
and the working out of suitable accounting and statistical methods and 
procedures for income determination are intricate and difficult tasks. 
A notion of the elements and interests involved is obtained by considering 
some of the uses of farm income statistics. 


In general, these uses fall into two main categories. First, there 1s 
en interest in the current economic position of the farming industry — 
as to its degree of prosperity or depression relative to other sectors of 
the economy. The business interests and communities servicing agriculture 
and farm households are interested in the flow of money incomes to the 
farmers because the level of this flow determines the volume of their 
sales of goods and services to the agricultural community. Governments 
have to be informed on the current income status since they are con- 
cerned not only with revenue aspects of agricultural activities but also 
with the economic situation of the industry as a consideration in general 
economic policy. 


The second major category of use pertains to income measure- 
ments and comparisons as a reflection of the welfare of the persons 
dependent upon the industry and the equity of income distribution between 
agriculture and other elements of the economy. It is in connection with 
this use of agricultural or farm income statistics that uncertainties and 
confusion have arisen. The general time series of farm income statistics 
represents income from agricultural activities and pursuits and does not 
include the receipt of income from sources outside agriculture by persons 
within the agricultural labour force classification. 


7. Off-Farm Earnings 


The total earnings of farmers from off-farm sources may constitute 
only a small fraction of their receipts from agricultural pursuits. But, for 
certain categories of the farm population and for certain areas, non-farm 
receipts may constitute an appreciable part of total annual incomes. This 
is important among persons combining seasonal farming occupations with 
one or more other seasonal occupations such as construction, forestry or 
fishing. Further, many persons retire on pension and engage in small-scale 
agriculture to an extent barely bringing them within the census-defined 
category of farmers. But the farming receipts of these small-scale operators 
are accounted for in the official net farm income time series and the farms 
are included in the divisor for calculating average farm incomes. 


8. Sources of Statistics 


There are a number of sources of data on farm incomes in Canada. 
The regularly published official farm income time series is built upon a 
large number of other statistical series of production, marketings, prices, 
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costs and so forth. The Agricultural Censuses of 1941 and 1951’ contain 
information on components of income and expenses and, in addition, some 
information on income from off-farm sources. Data on farm incomes are 
available also from economic investigations and studies carried out over 
the past 30 years. Although there are differences in concepts and defini- 
tions, in methods, and in the degree of representativeness of farms included 
in these survey and sampling operations, the results from some of these 
special studies throw light on such matters as sources of income of farm 
families, relative income levels among types of farms, factors affecting in- 
come levels, and many other aspects of farm income. 


The net farm income statistics already defined are the basic income 
series used in this study. This series, of course, as officially published, is a 
calculation of over-all annual returns from agriculture, available for all 
provinces except Newfoundland. 


9. Adjustment of Incomes for Changes in the Value of Money 


To provide for summarization and comparison, income statistics are 
reported in money values, usually current dollars. The difficulties of com- 
parison of money values of farm and non-farm incomes lie in the sources 
of the income themselves: that is to say, a part-cash, part-income-in-kind 
scale of living as opposed to an entirely cash-purchased scale of living for 
the non-farm worker and family. 


Consumer price index numbers relating to household purchases by 
farm families, and purchases of similar items by urban families, have been 
utilized to adjust farm and non-farm incomes to a constant dollar basis. 
This provides for comparisons made further on in this study of farm and 
non-farm incomes both in current dollars and in terms of 1949 dollars. 


10. Definition of a Farm 


The determination of average incomes per farm and per farm worker 
is necessary for meaningful income analysis, especially in times of rapid 
changes in agricultural organization. What constitutes a farm and what is 
a correct definition of a farm are questions settled only with reference to 
particular purposes, and even to a particular period of time. 


In appraisals of the farm income situation, measures of various kinds 
and of different magnitudes have been used to set a lower limit for the 
scale of farm operations for the purpose of excluding as farms, enterprises 
falling below the limit. Some of these measures have been: area of farm 
(total acreages of improved land or cropland), gross value of products 
raised or of products sold, and the proportion of the operator’s time given 
to the farm business. No one of these criteria, nor all of them together, 


The 1946 Census of Agriculture for the Prairie Provinces also, but, of course, there 
are no comparable figures for the remaining provinces for the same year. 
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has provided a completely satisfactory basis for a general purpose classi- 
fication. 

At the margin of the classification process, the pertinent fact is the 
intentions of the operator of the farm. Is he seriously undertaking farming 
as a means of earning all or a substantial part of his livelihood? Is it a 
stop-gap way of living, with the residential or home aspects being the pre- 
dominant motive ? Answers to these questions vary from area to area and 
also over time within farming areas. 


Thus far, no statistical weeding-out process has been devised which 
would assure an accurate count of what might be expressively described 
as “genuine” farms or farmers. However, accepting uncertainties of the 
process, some useful information is available from the application of certain 
criteria obtained in the 1951 census of agriculture. Using a number of 
criteria relating to the nature and scale of the farm operation, special tabu- 
lations provided an economic classification for all farms enumerated within 
the census definition of a farm.” 

The four main categories available from the 1951 census were: 
“Commercial farms”, ‘Small-scale farms’, “Part-time farms” and “Insti- 
tutional farms etc.”.” For purposes of analyzing the distribution of income 
among farms for this study, certain modifications of census classification 
were adopted. In the tables and discussion to follow, frequent reference is 
made to full-scale farms. The full-scale farm, as used in this analysis, refers 
only to those farms, with gross sales of products in excess of $1,200, which 
qualified for inclusion in the census classification designated commercial 
farms. Those farms with gross sales of products valued at from $250 to 
$1,199, which were included in the census classification of commercial 
farms, have been included here in the group referred to as small-scale farms. 
There has been no alteration in the classifications of part-time or institu- 
tional farms, but because the latter are operated mainly for other than 
income-earning purposes, they have been omitted from some phases of the 
income distribution analysis. 

The term full-scale has been substituted for the term commercial, as 
used in the census, for two reasons. The first is to avoid confusion with the 
census definition and with census statistics; the second reason is the im- 
plication within the term itself that the operators of these farms are main- 
taining and further developing a full-time, or almost full-time, farm. 


“In the 1951 census, a farm was defined as “...a holding on which agricultural opera- 
tions are carried out. The holding may consist of a single tract of land, or of a 
number of separate tracts, held under different tenures. It must be (a) three acres 
or more in size or (b) from one to three acres in size with agricultural production 
in 1950 valued at $250.00 or more. Where the farm was made up of several parts 
located in different municipalities, the 1951 Census reported the complete farm 
as one unit in the municipality where the headquarters were located.” Census of 
Canada, 1951, Volume VI, Part 1, Introduction, page XI. 

* Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VI, Part I, Introduction, page XV. See Appendix 
E for definition of the economic classification. 
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Ill. Canadian Farm Income, 1935 to 1955 
1. Trends in Farm Income and National Income 


Table 78 sets out a comparison of net farm income and net national 
income, excluding the farm income component, for the period 1935 to 
1955: 


Table 78 


NET FARM INCOME AND NET NATIONAL INCOME EXCLUDING 
NET FARM INCOME 


( Canada—1935-55) 


Net national income 


Net farm income (excl. net farm income) 
Index numbers Index numbers 

Year Million dollars 1935-39 = 100 Million dollars 1935-39 = 100 
UB Rath isa eee 242 74.4 2,966 83.9 
i BURG erate Pines Gaudin 241 74.0 3,290 93.1 
OSTA WE Aleta BG 97.5 By TI 106.7 
ALOIS) le Reet dak ie 8 ee 371 i4e2 3,659 103.5 
O39 Peri, weabhos 455 139.9 3,988 112.8 
1935-39 

AN Glas Cort a eee 325 100.0 35935 100.0 
OA OPES REIN cut eoree 486 149.3 4,771 135.0 
TO ere cers Gyo Se 158.8 6,073 171.8 
LOAOIP AR rat hice « 1,088 334.4 7,349 207.9 
LOAM APPA renee bn 878 270.0 8,238 233.0 
1944 Ree ere ce 1,240 381.3 8,641 244.4 
OAS Pe Uee aetna ie 972 298.7 8,830 249.8 
ODA GR Se eer one e ce a 1,139 B50ml 8,709 246.4 
| ASY AG as io) oh Se 1,206 370.8 9,762 DUS DP 
DASA PE MP ep eecg ere cs 1,682 S70 11,042 312.4 
NAO Fei eter tnecce mes 1,641 504.4 11,690 330.7 
TPOSO Aedes eee et: 1,448 445.5 OES 27 362.8 
LOS leet een erstocson . 2,155 662.4 15,066 426.2 
[OSC Ree ota ce ee rek ae 1,923 591.4 16,475 466.0 
TOSS eee ee Sar eer: 1,697 SZ hai 17,481 494.5 
OS Arar eel re. (Gio yy 1,190 365.8 17,661 499.6 
LOSS Ae ae ere 5 1,454 447.1 19,334 546.9 
1951-55 

AVELAL Sra 2 1,684 Sen 17,203 486.6 


From the extremely low levels of the depression years, net farm in- 
come followed a pronounced upward trend to a new peak of $2,155 million 
in 1951. The increase to that point was greater than the rise in national 
income exclusive of net farm income. In terms of change relative to 1935- 
39 = 100, net farm income in 1951 reached an index of over 662 com- 
pared with an index of just over 426 for national income excluding agri- 
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culture. The greater gain in agriculture reflects its start from a very low 
base of depressed prices and two years of drought disaster in the Prairie 
provinces. 

Although the trend in farm income was steeply upward throughout 
the period, the substantial income step-ups occurred in 1942 and 1948. 
The step-up in 1942 and the level of income maintained into the early post- 
war years represented the Canadian farmers’ response to wartime demand 
and needs. Nature shared in this achievement by providing conditions 
favourable to high rates of crop production by which subsequent high rates 
of output of livestock and animal products were made possible. In addition, 
a lag in the rise of farm production costs coupled with moderate increases 
in prices received for farm products were also important factors leading to 
net income gains. As adjustments to peacetime conditions took place, and 
rationing and price controls were lifted, net farm income received a further 
impetus and a sharp rise of almost 40% was recorded in 1948 over the 
1947 income. Cash receipts from sales of products were increased by 
nearly $500 million. Of this increase, about three-fifths came from live- 
stock and animal products and two-fifths from crops. In addition to a 
strong domestic market for livestock products (meat, dairy products and 
eggs), the export markets for these and for crops and crop products were 
extremely buoyant. 


In noting the trend of net farm income and its association with a 
rising trend in the national income, attention is directed to the importance 
of over-all demand as a factor affecting farm income. The increases in 
demand for food arising from high levels of employment and increased 
incomes of individuals and families at home and abroad underwrote a 
highly prosperous period for Canadian agriculture. 


The continuation of relatively full employment and high rates of 
earnings together with an expansion of the labour force absorbed an 
increasing proportion of Canadian farm output at generally favourable 
prices. This culminated in a net farm income record in 1951, an outcome 
of an unusually favourable set of circumstances of above-average crop 
yields and a rise in farm prices on the tide of Korean War inflation. 


In the years since 1951, aggregate net farm income has failed to 
hold the gains of previous years. Compared with 1951, net farm income 
was nearly halved to $1,190 million in 1954. The sharp decline in income 
from grain sales was a major contributing factor. Meanwhile the total 
of farm operating and depreciation charges continued upward through 
1952. While expenses were reduced in 1953 and 1954, the decreases 
were smaller than the reductions in gross income. As a result, the net 
income of 1954 fell to a level little higher than that of 1946. In the 
intervening period, index numbers of prices of goods and services used 
by farmers in family living had risen by 55% and, thus, total net farm 
income in real terms was sharply reduced. 
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2. Changes in Components of Aggregate Farm Income 


Changes accruing in the major components of aggregate Canadian 
farm income are summarized in Table 79. Averages of the components 
for the five years beginning and for the five years ending the period 1935 
to 1955, and the percentage changes in these, ascribe the relative im- 
portance of the contribution of each to the over-all gain in net farm 
income. 


Table 79 


CANADIAN FARM INCOME AVERAGES, 1935-39 AND 1951-55 
AND PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN COMPONENTS 


1935-39 1951-55 
average average Percentage increase 
average 1935-39 
(thousand (thousand to 
dollars) dollars) 1951-55 
Cash income from farm products....... 627,572 2,633,351 320 
ICOM RNEKIT Miele eerie Rossa aioe aes ates 172,859 403,869 134 
Value of inventory changes............. 3,890 147,357 2,788 
GTOSSHNCOME se yar tos eee ee 804,320 3,184,577 296 
Operation and depreciation charges...... 479,402 1,515,864 216 
Net income excl. supplementary payments? 324,918 1,668,713 414 
Supplementary payments.............. 33817) 10,565 PISS) 
Motalanetetannimincomen eee ae 3555) 1,683,816 418 


a Payments under Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act and Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


For the years 1951-55 aggregate net farm income averaged more 
than five times that of the immediate prewar years. Receipts from the 
sale of farm products (cash income) increased over four times. The major 
part of the increase was realized from the rise in prices. Prices received 
by farmers from 1951-55 averaged two and one-half times the prewar 
level. But the volume of sales also was higher, an increase of 60% which 
contributed to the income rise. On the other side of the ledger, farm 
operating expenditures and depreciation charges have increased, but at a 
slower rate than the rise in receipts. Operating expenses and depreciation 
charges are now a little over three times prewar farm expenses. Sharp 
increases have occurred in “supplementary payments” and over the whole 
period there has been a substantial net increase in inventory. Neithez 
of these items, however, bulk large in the aggregate income figures. The 
gain in inventory reprgsents a large increase in grain carry-over on farms. 
The smallest increase in contribution to net farm income has been in 
income in kind supplied to the operator and his family. Changes in the 
proportionate contribution were discussed in detail earlier in this chapter. 
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The usefulness of aggregate net farm income data for the whole 
of Canadian agriculture is limited to comparisons such as those made 
in the foregoing paragraphs. As described elsewhere, this has been a 
period of marked changes in farm organization, with the result that there 
have been substantial decreases in the number of farms and in the num- 
bers in the farm labour force. But changes in the number of farms and 
in the size of the farm labour force have not been uniform or in the 
same direction in each of the provinces. A more meaningful comparison 
by provinces is obtained by reducing the Canadian and provincial aggregate 
net income data to an average per farm. 


3. Average Net Farm Incomes by Provinces 


In general, the trend in each of the provincial average net farm 
incomes has been upward through the 21-year period. But, as suggested, 
the extent of the increase per farm ranges from a low of 122% in British 
Columbia to a high of nearly 1,700% in Saskatchewan. This latter per- 
centage figure is meaningful only in relation to the circumstances, which 
are explained later. 


Table 80 


NET FARM INCOME PER FARM, CANADA AND BY PROVINCES, 
AVERAGES 1935-39 AND 1951-55 AND PERCENTAGE CHANGE 
1935-39 1951-55 Percentage 


Province average average increase 
per farm per farm 
Prince Edward Island...... $360 $1,586 340.6 
INOVaESCOLia Meant onan 398 963 142.0 
INew Bruns wicksemena sere 300 1217: 305.7 
Quebec eae ee eee 464 2,195 S7Ssail 
Ontario: 23ers ee 651 3,074 SY2e2 
Mianitobass Aaeya ae eer 576 2,402 317.0 
Saskatchewan sie rae 210 3,758 1,689.5 
Alberta s Aen SOE 556 Bail Sesiae 
British. Columbianemeenres W12 1,582 1222 
Canada... eee eer $481 $2,772 576.3 


With the exceptions of the two provinces mentioned, together with 
Nova Scotia, the rates of increase over the period in average net income 
per farm are relatively uniform. The lower rates of increase for British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia result in part from the impact of small-scale 
and part-time farming operations in these provinces. 


The spectacular gain in the Saskatchewan figure and the above- 
average increase for Alberta represent recovery from the Prairie drought 
cycle of the *30’s. The effect of a downward trend in numbers of farms 
from 1935 to 1955 is apparent in a gain of 576% in average net income 
per farm compared with an increase in the aggregate net farm income 
of 418%. 
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IV. Short-Run Variations in Farm Income 


I. Variation — Causes, Impact and Measurement 


The magnitudes of change in the major component groups of net 
farm income over a long-term period have been examined. During this 
period, there have been sharp year-to-year changes about a rising secular 
trend in net farm income. These variations are examined in the following 
section. 


The recent focus of attention on farm incomes is explained, in large 
part, by the income instability experienced within the past five years. This 
more recent instability, following upon the favourable experience of 
generally rising farm prices up to 1951, has revealed that the income 
of farmers is still highly vulnerable to disturbances such as adverse 
weather and changes in demand in the economy at large, as well as to the 
unfavourable effects of the farming industry’s own response to price and 
other production-increasing influences. 


Immoderate variations in farm income adversely affect the production 
and capital expansion and improvement programmes of farmers, but the 
extent to which they do so is not measurable. Income variability also 
has adverse effects upon the credit position of the individual farmer and 
agriculture generally. It increases costs of credit and makes private planning 
and credit arrangements of individual farmers difficult and hazardous. 
Income variations have serious social effects upon the farm family’s scale 
of living, affecting such personal matters as plans for education and 
health, and other items of the family budget. 


To simplify the study of income variations, the main components 
to be considered are reduced to two: output as reflected in sales, and 
inputs as reflected in farm expenses. In each of these components, interest 
centres upon the volume or quantity as one element and upon prices 
as the other. The roles of each of these factors and the extent to which 
individual farmers can exercise control over them is examined. 


The percentage changes from one year to the next are a simple 
measure of variation for the purposes of this analysis. Since the degree 
of change rather than its direction is of interest, the positive and negative 
signs are ignored and arithmetic averages of the percentage changes are 
computed for five-year periods and for 1936 to 1955.* The results of 
this calculation for selected components of net income are given in 
Table 81. An additional series, “Volume of Production”, is included and 
the particular interest in this series will be apparent later. 


‘No adjustment has been made in these measures of variability for trend. In most 
of the items, the trend was upward throughout ‘the period, and to this extent, the 
percentage variations are relatively comparable. With trend removed, the per- 
centages shown would all be lower, but by varying degrees for each item. 
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Table 81 


PERCENTAGE VARIATION IN PHYSICAL VOLUME OF 
PRODUCTION, PHYSICAL VOLUME OF SALES, FARM PRICES, 
RECEIPTS FROM THE SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, 
PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INPUTS, PRICES PAID FOR PRODUCTION 
ITEMS, OPERATING EXPENSES AND NET FARM INCOME 


(five-year averages, 1936 to 1955 and average 1936 to 1955 


Volume Volume Receipts Volume Operat- Net 

of pro- of Prices from of Prices ing farm 
Periods duction sales received sales inputs paid expenses income 
1936-40 D2 hol 10.8 6.6 PERS) 4.7 3.6 SRY 
1941-45 28.4 Qa 14.0 19.9 4.6 Ud) 10.0 39.8 
1946-50 8.7 3.4 Hod 10.6 6.7 6.8 10.5 15.0 
1951-55 16.4 7.0 8.0 9.3 36 Be) Teal 26.6 
1936-55 16.2 Hell 10.5 LEG 4.4 5.6 7.8 23.8 


2. Variability of Receipts 


The share of attention and the emphasis given to agricultural price 
problems are not surprising in view of the variability of the index number 
of prices received by farmers as exhibited in Table 81. The long-term 
average variation per year in all prices received has been 10.5%. Although 
there has been a gain in stability in more recent years, price instability 
in itself continues to be a major contributor to income instability. Even 
in recent years, declines in prices received for farm products have caused 
sharp contractions in income. 


An average price variability fails to reveal the extremes of price 
fluctuations among a large number of farm products. Differences in 
variability of prices at the farm are attributable to many causes. The 
inelasticity of demand for most farm commodities is of major con- 
sequence. Small increases or decreases in supply bring about propor- 
tionately greater changes in price. The severity of the impact of inelasticity 
in times of oversupply has been moderated by the development and 
improvement of storage facilities and methods. Against this, the price 
margin required to meet processing and other costs between the farm 
and the consumer is increasing steadily. Furthermore, the marketing 
margin is not only widening, but it is also becoming more rigid. This 
is particularly so in respect of the labour cost portion. The net effect 
of this development is to increase the variability in prices received at the 
farm. 


In general, the individual farmer has only a closely circumscribed 
control over prices realized. By varying the quantity and quality, or 
kind of output, and the quantity sold within the bounds of his resources 
and abilities, he may obtain somewhat better prices. But in the longer run, 
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the total supply situation outweighs the efforts of the individual farmer. 
Group action by farmers has yielded only limited results in terms of 
reducing price variability because of the restricted range of their control 
of price-making factors. 


The strengthening and stabilizing influence of a rising demand upon 
the general level of farm product prices bears emphasis. Setting aside 
for the moment the problem of variability in supply, it is significant that 
the magnitude of movement in prices of farm products has been lower 
when demand has been increasing at a relatively steady and gradual rate. 
For example, with no major disturbances of supply during the 1946-50 
period, the average variation in prices received was 7.3% in contrast 
to a much greater variability during the two previous five-year periods. 
The first of these, 1936-40, was characterized by sharp year-to-year supply 
changes, but the second period, 1941-45, was marked by abrupt wartime 
increases in demand of both domestic and foreign origin. In Chapter 2, 
“The Demand for Farm Products”, it was shown that the domestic 
market is now absorbing a very high proportion of Canadian agricultural 
output (excluding bread grain), and that the importance of this market 
will increase in the future. 


This has important implications with respect to over-all income 
variability for Canadian farmers. To the extent that population and 
incomes increase at a gradual and steady rate, the variability in the 
general level of farm product prices, and hence the variability in farm 
incomes, will be minimized. The relationship of demand and _ price 
variability is indicated in Table 82. 


Table 82 


PERCENTAGE VARIATION IN DISPOSABLE INCOME PER PERSON 
AND PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 


(five-year averages, 1936 to 1955 and average 1936 to 1955) 


Average Variation 
Disposable Prices received 


Periods income by farmers 
1936-40 epaede os. Oh Sa 10.8 
194 TASHA etter 10.8 14.0 
1946-50 sein scrote Sate) thee) 
LOSES S Ane eee 5.8 8.0 
TOS GRtOMLOS See cee hee ce 20 10.5 


In general, farm product prices have been among the most variable 
prices in the economy. A comparison of variation in wholesale prices 
of farm products and of non-farm products appears in Table 83. The 
apparent gain in stability of prices of farm products in the last ten years 
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has been discussed above and is pertinent to wholesale farm product 
prices as well as to those at the farm. Farm product prices have exhibited 
a 70% greater average variability than non-farm product prices from 
1936 to 1955. 


Table 83 


PERCENTAGE VARIATION IN WHOLESALE PRICES OF FARM 
AND NON-FARM PRODUCTS 


(five-year averages 1936-55 and average 1936 to 1955) 


Periods Farm products Non-farm products 
193. 6-4 OF Feewecot runs ate aes hike 4.8 
LOA AS 3 conyers: etter Mea Sine 
1946-50. 8.2 10.0 
LOSI 5 Sy, Cale tee eee eee 7.4 4.8 
LOS OstOL) OSShe. epsom er S56 Big 7 


The second element in the receipts component of income is described 
as volume of sales. Table 81 indicates that, on the average, variations 
in volume sold have been somewhat less than variations in price. However, 
volume of sales is related to and linked with the physical volume of 
farm output. The volume of output exceeds in variability both volume of 
sales and prices received. In Canadian agriculture, variability in pro- 
duction is a significant factor in income variability. A high proportion of 
the variability in physical volume of output of Canadian agriculture 
is caused by weather factors. Variations in output have a direct effect 
on volume of sales. To the extent that sales of crops are dominant in total 
farm receipts, income is subject to greater variation than when a major 
share of receipts is derived from livestock and animal products. The 
farmer has a more direct and complete control over the production process 
for livestock and animal products than for crops. 


Variability in output ranges widely in degree from province to 
province. In Table 84, percentage variations in total output are related 
to variations in net farm income. 


The direct relationship of fluctuations in production to variability 
in net income is clearly apparent in the record of the 1935-55 period. 
The Prairie Provinces are subject to a high income variability associated 
mainly with concentration on a single cash crop, grain. In Saskatchewan, 
yield variability is extremely high, and supplementary or alternative enter- 
prises do not exist to an extent sufficient to cushion the shock on net 
incomes in periods of crop disaster. In Alberta, and to a greater degree 
in Manitoba, the lower annual variation in grain yields together with a 
greater development of livestock enterprises hold farm income variability 
at perceptibly lower ranges than in Saskatchewan. Variation in annual 
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gira Table 84 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF PRODUCTION AND IN NET INCOME BY PROVINCES 


(five-year averages 1936-55 and average 1936 to 1955) 


Years P.E.L. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. B.C, 


Physical 

volume of 

production 

1936-40.... 4.6 4.3 7.4 4.5 Gui 20.9 78.2 21.9 4.8 
1941-45.... 16.2 10.0 etl 2a 16.3 1S» 55.8 40.2 11.4: 
1946-50.... Yall libs a VO 10.0 VD 14.3 10.4 13.0 6.9 
NOSIS see 9.7 8.8 11.8 Gal 355) 16.8 45.1 19.9 3.6 
1936to1955 9.4 8.7 9.7 Su3 8.4 16.4 47.4 23.8 Ge, 
Net income 

1936-40 eS 122 (Mh 9.4 GO) BIE Yet Teo 
OAI=AS emo Sra 23.4 : 19.5 DDS) 33.8 114.3 83.0 215 
1946-50.... 10.3 24.0 6.6 16.0 8.6 D6e 23.0 23) 11.4 
1951=S5aee ey bono 10.3 14.4 Ae 12.6 29.6 65.1 26.8 16.0 
1936to1955 20.6 9/35) 14.3 14.6 13.4 41.3 WSL, Siy.0 14.2 


a For Saskatchewan, a four-year average only was taken because the net income for 1937 
(extreme drought) was minus. 


production is higher in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario 
than in British Columbia. Net income variability is about the same for 
New Brunswick, Quebec and British Columbia. On the other hand Prince 
Edward Island and Nova Scotia exhibit a higher variability of income. 
These provinces are highly dependent upon income from three or four 
lines of production having high price and output variability. For example, 
potatoes and hogs, important sources of income of Prince Edward Island 
farmers, are subject to sharp price changes from season to season. In Nova 
Scotia, annual variations in apple prices and production in past years have 
contributed significantly to income variability. 


While it is generally held that a livestock farming system has a 
greater stability of income than a cash crop system, this belief requires 
certain qualification. Variability in cash income from a specialized live- 
stock or animal product enterprise may be relatively high under certain 
circumstances. As the number of farms specializing in a single line of 
livestock or animal product increases, the incidence of susceptibility to 
income variation will tend to become greater. 


In livestock production as noted, a greater measure of control of 
output is possessed by the individual farmer. But he does not control 
total output. As a consequence, supply-induced changes in prices are 
an important source of instability in the net income of livestock farms 
specializing in output of a single species or product. The recurrent cycles 
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of over and under — production of hogs and beef cattle’ are illustrative 
of instability arising out of changes in physical output which exert their 
main impact on income through price changes. Table 85 presents a 
comparison of changes in output (volume of sales) and prices received 
for hogs and beef cattle over the period 1936 to 1955. 


Table 85 


HOGS AND BEEF CATTLE, PERCENTAGE CHANGES 
FROM PRECEDING YEAR IN QUANTITIES SOLD BY FARMERS, 
PRICES RECEIVED AND CASH RECEIPTS FROM SALES, 


ALL CANADA 
(1936 to 1955) 
Hogs Beef Cattle 

Quantity Prices Cash Quantity Prices Cash 
Year sold received receipts sold received receipts 
193607 ee +21.0 == Wats: =-22.0 ae a 7/ — 4.6 =e 
Biers dag SP (38! + 5.2 +-11-8 toll a: +27 .3 +43.1 
[93 Shee —14.4 = $.0 — 7.5 —21.3 — 4.1 —24.5 
1930p eer + 8.0 — 6.0 sie lise) +15.0 +1239 qe), 8) 
1940 ee +18.4 = 858) 14.2 Sa Oa eT laO =a el WA 
Average 
1936-40 13.6 4.7 11.4 2 122 224 
O41 eee. +24.8 +14.4 +42.7 ap Os --21.8 Sp) a 
19428 Bau + 8.2 +18.9 +28.7 — 3.2 qr 2 35 Il +21.0 
1943.05 +-18.5 a= 8).3 +29.5 — 5.4 =-15%4 a ve? 
LOAA Ne ia kere +10.2 ae Hel +1729 21,2 — 4.9 =+-15.3 
[OAS eee —23.7 + 422 —20.4 +33.8 + 3.8 +39.0 
Average 
1941-45 |e 10.8 27.8 . 14.0 14.2 22.8 
LOAGR ers —21.2 + 9.9 —13.4 —5.9 + 8.9 ap OSD 
No | Sean =O) Qe +17.7 —23.1 =-10.5 —15.0 
TOA SK pean. — 5.4 +33.0 +25 .9 ceo ool a Is) 55) 
OA Oye Pea ae ee) ae 38} a tin! — 7.1 =e U9 + (0:3 
IOs owed + 1.2 — 4.3 — 3.2 — 5.9 +-23..4 +16.2 
Average 
1946-50.... Tes: ZS 1B 7/ 13.6 18.0 21s 
LOSI ay Se a! +13.4 aril 5 —23.7 +30.7 — 0.2 
195 2seenee =+-13.3 Deal —12.4 — 5.4 —24.3 —28 .4 
LOSS eee —23.5 +15.6 —11.5 SD) —20.8 — 2.6 
954i eee + 4.7 + 2.8 sa e® +15.1 — 8.0 + 5.9 
1955s +10.4 —18.7 —10.2 + 7.0 ae Blow +10.8 
Average 
WEES 4 5 11.8 14.6 12.6 14.8 eS x6 
Average 
LSSG=5 ee PAS 10.7 16.4 1133 <4! Sy) 192 


* Though difficult to isolate statistically, cyclical tendencies in production are charac- 
teristic of a number of farm commodities. The production changes of shorter dura 
tion for eggs, broiler chickens and turkeys are other examples of fluctuations in 
output following more or less regular patterns. 
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The data in Table 85 are not intended to present an analysis of 
the effects of the cyclical pattern of hog and beef production. Analysis 
for this purpose requires a more intricate statistical treatment of basic 
data, including correction adjustments for trends in both output and 
prices. Trend as a factor in prices is of particular significance in the 
period covered. 


The salient points are that both of these major livestock enterprises 
show a relatively high income variability, and that changes in output and 
changes in prices have had about an equal weight in contributing to 
yearly changes in income. 


The hog and beef cattle enterprises afford an individual producer 
considerable control of output. However, changes in total output, given 
a reasonably steady level of demand, are the main cause of price variability. 


The degree of control possessed by individual producers over output 
varies considerably and is perhaps lower for hogs than for most other 
livestock operations. Many hogs are produced from home-grown feeds 
in areas with varying crop yields. Hence, hog output is subject to a 
considerable variation in accordance with the output of feed crops. The 
marked increases in hog output during the early 1940’s took place mainly 
in the Prairie Provinces when grain supplies were in surplus. Sharp drops 
in output, not only of hogs, but also of cattle, tend to follow poor crop 
years, with varying time lags. 


The foregoing comments on changes in hog output relative to the 
supply of home-grown feed should not be misconstrued as either dis- 
missing the level of hog prices or underrating its importance as a factor 
affecting hog production. Rather, the point is that there are modifying 
conditions which, on occasion, interfere with the normal response pattern 
of producers to price changes. This has been the situation for western 
Canadian farmers. When, in the past, the ratio of hog prices to grain 
prices has been favourable to hog production, and when there have been 
ample grain supplies for feeding, statistics of hog marketings attest to 
a prompt response of producers, leading on occasion to a surfeit in 
supply of pork products. 


Most of the comment in the preceding paragraphs has dealt with 
species and products exhibiting relatively large variations in output and 
prices. For purposes of contrast, and by way of defining the lower or 
minimum end of the range of output and price variability in livestock 
products, reference to the situation in fluid milk production is illustrative. 
In this instance, a combination of circumstances, including ease in 
delineating market areas and in arranging and policing contracts between 
producers and processors, together with, in many instances, an existing 
or developed legal basis in health and sanitary regulations, facilitated 
the organization and administration of product marketing. 
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In general, fluid milk producers have realized a relatively large 
measure of stability in both sales volume and prices received, and thus 
in income. However, even between the various fluid milk producing areas, 
there are substantial differences in sales volume, price, and income 
variability, depending upon the capacity to manage both the production 
and marketing processes. But the developments in this field of product 
management show, as a result of the combined effort of farmers, 
distributors and governments, a minimizing of income variability through 
control of supply and administration of prices. There has been some 
uncertainty here, of course, as to objectives, with a consequent confusion 
between that of reducing the instability of farm income and that of 
increasing the net income per farm. 


The reconciliation of these two objectives is not, in practice, easily 
effected. It was pointed out in the discussion of specialization in produc- 
tion, and will be shown further in a later section on scale of operations, 
that developments along these lines, in general, point to an increase in 
the vulnerability of farm incomes to changes in volume of output and 
prices. The other side of the dilemma is represented by a mixed farming 
cperation in which the risk of both output and price variability is spread 
over a range of enterprises, but with a consequent significant limitation 
of possibilities of increasing net farm income. 


3. Variability of Expenses (Inputs) 


In contrast to the instability and variability of prices and output, 
there is much greater stability in both volume and prices of inputs. Table 
81 shows that the annual variations in physical volume of inputs from 
1936 to 1955 averaged 4.4% and the prices paid by farmers for pro- 
duction requisites 5.6%. 


It has frequently been asserted that in periods of economic adversity 
farmers attempt to expand volume of output to offset price declines 
instead of contracting their operations. Insofar as this might be expected 
to show in an increased volume of inputs, the evidence is to the con- 
trary." During the periods of farm depression, from 1921 to 1924 and 
1931 to 1934, a series of successive decreases in inputs was recorded for 
United States agriculture. There is reason to believe that a significant 
contraction took place in Canadian agricultural inputs from 1931 through 
1937-38. 


4, Variability of Net Income 


The high degree of stability in both volume and prices of the input 
component on the one hand, and the high variability in the volume and 
prices of the output component on the other, combine to exert a whip 
action to net farm income. It is obvious that when output falls as a 


°T. W. Schultz, Economic Organization of Agriculture, pp. 211 to 213. 
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result of crop conditions, or a decline in prices of farm products occurs, 
the relative rigidity of the costs in agriculture perforce leads to sharp 
and sometimes precipitous drops in net farm incomes. Conversely, when 
farm product price levels rise and output increases, net farm incomes 
increase at a much more rapid rate. 


From 1936 to 1955, the average annual variation in net farm 
income was 23.8% (Table 81). The major factor contributing to this 
variability is receipts from the sales of products with an average variation 
of 11.6%. This variation is the combined effect of a 10.5% variation 
in prices received and a 7.7% variation in volume of sales. In contrast, 
volume of inputs showed a low annual average variation of 4.4%, and 
prices of these inputs exhibited just a slightly higher average variation 
of 5.6%. Operating expenses, the combination of volume and price of 
inputs, has had an annual average variation of 7.8%. 


5. Seasonal Distribution of Farm Income 


In many farm enterprises there is a considerable lapse of time 
between the initiation of the season’s production programme and _ the 
realization of receipts from it. Only a few farm enterprises, such as milk 
production, and perhaps to a lesser extent egg production, can be organized 
to yield a steady and regular day-to-day output. The intermittent, spas- 
modic or highly concentrated realization of income is the rule rather 
than the exception in agriculture. 


This feature of income realization has certain implications for financial 
planning for the farmer. With the passage of time, difficulties inherent 
in a highly seasonal income pattern have been overcome by devices of 
credit arrangements and in some instances by a system of spreading 
returns from sales of products over a period through initial advances 
and a series of interim payments. However, when conditions develop 
which upset or interfere with the normal seasonal variation, considerable 
hardship may result. 


Table 86 contains a monthly percentage distribution of cash income 
from the sale of farm products. The receipts of each month are expressed 
as a percentage of the average monthly receipts for the five-year period 
1951 to 1955. Thus, for example, the total Canadian cash farm income 
in January has been 77.8% of the average monthly income (100.0% ) 
for the year. December has been the peak cash income month, with 
receipts equalling 131.4% of the annual monthly average. 


The seasonal distribution of output of several important agricultural 
commodities has undergone considerable change in recent years. Tech- 
nological developments have made it possible to shift breeding and birth 
dates for livestock, so that output has become more regular and, in turn, 
receipt of income has been spread more uniformly throughout the year. 


to 
b 
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Table 86 


SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF CASH INCOME FROM THE SALE OF 
FARM PRODUCTS, TOTAL AND BY SPECIFIED PRODUCTS, 
1951-55 AVERAGE 


(each month’s receipts expressed as a percentage of the 
average monthly receipts) 
Grains Cattle 


seeds Dairy Poultry and 
Total and hay products meat Eggs Hogs calves 


UEVINEENG Jerkoin @ a6 a onced cee Was a8) Tiles) Wo 1/ 9553 88.3 OBE 
Bebeuarye en tee niet 67.9 39.0 66.7 Sie 96.4 O1Z 83.4 
Manchin ney miseries tracks 87.6 63.5 81.0 32.3 «110.6 (11451),, 108.0 
EN ool ar oot aeiredas Soi OBEY OBO P28) AS. mlOSc 94.9 98.4 
LV Een, sae n Citta. eapruncns a5 99755 106,962 62.0 98.2 94.8 107.9 
JUNE eeteehosie owe a SOO OG kn LOOn EUS De 84.1 SSE meee 95.6 
IIMS e ba oe 4 comanees 114°3, GES 12955 Son 90.6 84.4 79.6 
PROSUS Ecsta everett cet 77.6 4353-12470" SAtteG 89.1 78.9 83.4 
SEPLEMDEL eee e ae NII) 7/ 91.7 114.4 149.7 92.1, 7 106-5. 7 116.9 
October. viaccs hin ee 127.6 162.0: *10426> 13976 910658 98.2 110.9 
INovenibetare rere: LISEA IS 133.52 8454. 702:9"" 114 A ee 1029 1103 
December sepsis cevecrsete sr 131745 9139.9 79-7. (29828) 1127887120 Sa elie 


On the other hand, specialization, particularly in crop production, 
has tended to intensify the seasonality of income receipts. This, of course, 
increases the vulnerability of agriculture to downward price changes, 
especially those occurring between planting time and harvest. Expenditures 
at seeding or planting time, particularly commitments for new capital 
items, are predicated on at least normal production conditions and on 
a satisfactory price return. If either production or prices fails to meet 
expectations, the adjustments falling upon the farmer may be rigorous 
indeed. The proposals for forward pricing reflect efforts to minimize 
or eliminate the uncertainties of within-season price instability. This refers 
to changes in prices during a season which represent a marked though 
temporary departure from the normal seasonal fluctuation. 


The seasonal pattern of the flow of total money incomes to Canadian 
farmers has been modified considerably by the grain marketing and 
payment procedures of the Canadian Wheat Board. The effects of these 
on the seasonal distribution of Prairie farmers’ incomes have been sub- 
stantial. Although, a new seasonal pattern is not yet clearly established, 
the interim payments have shifted a portion of total receipts for grain 
from the autumn months into the late winter and spring months of the 
following year. Further, the clearance of grain through out-shipments in 
spring and early summer has resulted in a high proportion of the total 
crop being delivered in May, June and July. This has had a material 
effect in altering, temporarily at least, the seasonal pattern of farm receipts 
for Prairie agriculture. 
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V. Differences in Farm Incomes 
I. Types of Income Differences 


The preceding analysis has been directed to a study of changes in 
farm income as they have occurred over shorter or longer periods of 
time. Attention now falls upon a cross-section or profile analysis — a study 
of farm incomes at or around a given point of time. 


The static farm income profile reveals two separate types of income 
differences within agriculture. There is a significant difference in the 
level of farm incomes for various farming areas or regions of Canada. 
The boundaries of these areas or regions do not necessarily coincide with 
provincial boundaries. They result from the interplay of physiographic, 
economic and other factors. However, in most cases, Canadian political 
boundaries approximate agricultural or regional boundaries closely enough 
so that farm income statistics by provinces are meaningful for the purposes 
at hand. 


The second type of income difference occurs among farms within 
a relatively homogeneous farming area or region. This type of income 
difference might perhaps be identified as the normal difference or the 
difference which is characteristic of most income distribution patterns. 


The amount and structure of farm capital has an important bearing 
upon net farm income levels. The relation of capital to net income and the 
changes in farm capital over time are examined first, followed by a discus- 
sion of income differences. 


2. Farm Capital — Growth and Relation to Farm Income 


Chapter 1, “Recent Changes in the Structure of Canadian Agri- 
culture”, referred to the contribution of increases in capital investment, 
especially in the form of mechanical power and equipment and producing 
livestock, to the increase in volume of output per worker. The goal 
pursued through the addition of capital has been, of course, an increase 
in net income per farm. 


Two frequently used categories of farm capital are “operating” and 
“fixed” capital. The earlier discussion of increases in current operating 
expenses (see Table 79) indicates the great increase in that form of capital 
over the past 21 years. The items of capital in the discussion to follow 
are mainly of the “fixed” category and comprise the current depreciated 
values of land and buildings (including fences and other types of fixed 
improvements such as drainage and irrigation works on the farm), farm 
machinery and equipment, and the current value of all species of livestock 
on farms at a given point of time. The aggregation of these items for 
purposes of the discussion to follow is designated as total farm capital, 
although it is recognized that these aggregates fall short of the total 
capital employed. 
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Table 87 presents a comparison of total capital per farm, net income 
per farm and the ratio of net income per year to capital, that is, the 
number of years required for net income per farm to equal total capital 
per farm. 


Table 87 


TOTAL CAPITAL PER FARM, NET FARM INCOME 
AND RATIO OF NET FARM INCOME TO TOTAL CAPITAL 


(1935-39 and 1951-55) 


Average Average 
1935-39 1951-55 
Total Netfarm Ratio: Total Netfarm Ratio: 
capital income capital capital income capital 
perfarm perfarm income perfarm perfarm income 
1 SEL Ee ary mid inolin 8 a:0/6 $4,428 $360 1233 $ 9,211 $1,586 5.8 
IS e be wo aohomracs he 3,339 398 8.4 TDS 963 7.8 
ING Boh, sete eens eta 35129 300 10.4 6,694 1217 720 
CVU eras Wiane ae et ceo 5,265 464 Liss PEP: 2,199 4.6 
COVE neg ea nlep se 7,026 651 10.8 18,837 3,074 6.1 
Mane Rasa ee yer 6,256 576 10.9 17,896 2,402 7.4 
SOSK: 2/5 is pase oe 7,825 210 ST 18,716 3,758 5.0) 
Altace yc aneee 7,490 556 13.5 22,958 Shp) 6.5 
Bir Wei necae ores 3,595 THe TRO 10,688 1,582 6.8 
Canada. Prt et $6,484 $481 1345 $15,920 $2,772 >A) 


There has been a significant change in this ratio for all farms in 
Canada, from 13.5 in the prewar period to 5.7 in the last five years. 
The prewar ratio of 13.5 is high because of the effect of the low level 
of net farm incomes in Saskatchewan, but making allowance for this, 
the ratio has declined sharply. The changes in the ratios by provinces 
provide an interesting revelation of the differential application of capital 
in relation to improvement in incomes. Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
employ by far the largest dollar amounts of fixed capital, now ranging from 
averages of $18,000 to nearly $23,000 per farm. The range in the other 
provinces is from nearly $6,700 in New Brunswick to almost $11,000 in 
British Columbia. 


The relationships between the absolute rates of capital turnover and 
the changes in these over the period shown in the above table are explained 
in part by reference to the percentage changes in the components of 
capital given in Table 88. The relatively high rate of capital turnover 
in terms of income shown for Quebec in recent years is due in some 
measure to a lag in the rise in values of farm lands and buildings. It will 
be noted that the capital in land and buildings per farm has risen only 
67% in that province. This, together with a slower rate of increase in 
implements and machinery capital, has limited the total capital increase 
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per farm to 90%, the smallest rate of gain of all the provinces. In the 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia, average values of land and 
buildings per acre also have lagged behind the general rate of increase 
for other provinces’ and this has held down the apparent rate of growth 
of capital per farm. 


The marked progress in mechanization in the 21-year period is 
shown in the large percentage increases in value of implements and 
machinery per farm in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. In Nova Scotia 
there was over a threefold increase, the stock of machinery per farm 
having increased from the very low prewar average of $334 to just over 
$1,000. 

In terms of capital in the form of livestock, substantial increases 
have occurred in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Alberta. 
Alberta has had the largest amount of capital in livestock over the 1951-55 
period, an average of over $4,000 per farm. This reflects the large-scale 
ranching operations and the increased importance of the livestock enter- 
prise on farms in the central and northwest parts of the province. 

The relative importance of the proportions of the components of 
capital appear in Table 89. 


Table 89 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FARM CAPITAL BY 
COMPONENTS, AVERAGE, 1935-39 AND 1951-55 


Land and building Machinery and implements Livestock 
1935-39 1951-55 1935-39 1951-55 1935-39 1951-55 


PREV oiertapete in loveede tcttossts ronouret AES 66.5 1223 WaT 15.8 207) 
ING Sone kee sie elaine aes 76.5 68.4 10.0 135) IBs5 18.0 
INGB SoS iiare,s sonstecienee eee Well 70.4 lites) 13.0 S28 16.6 
QUES AAs sued cyan oto (22 64.2 11.8 Ze) 553 23.0 
Ont bh. oe ar enmeer 75.4 65.7 11.6 14.5 16.3 19.8 
Manere any. cose acer 70.1 65.5 15.0 21.8 14.9 (Ps i 
SASK te utiles». « Mois aisarereatae V8 Ole 13.8 211 O53 11.0 
Altaeag sai. & sane 73.0 65.8 14.4 16.8 1256 17.4 
BiG Ser Biases ea eeeee Dot 64.4 til s7 14.2 16.5 DiS 

Ganadannenerer rere TBE) 66.1 12.6 16.7 IBIS ae? 


The shift in relative importance of the major components of farm 
capital emerges clearly. Despite the increase in total acres per farm in 
the Prairie Provinces, this addition of area and rising land prices has 
been exceeded by the rate of investment in new implements and machinery. 
In Alberta, the increase in livestock, cited previously, has made that 
component the second largest form of capital. In Quebec, Prince Edward 


“The percentage increases in average values per acre of occupied farm lands 1935-39 
to 1951-55 are P.E.I. 82, N.S. 72, N.B.96, Que. 90, Ont. 118, Man. 165, Sask: 93: 
Alta. 150 and B.C. 68. 
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Island, Nova Scotia and British Columbia the capital increases have 
been proportionately greater in livestock, while in Ontario the trend 
toward increased scale appears in approximately balanced increases in 
both machinery and livestock. 


The livestock capital includes work horses. Insofar as these have 
been replaced by mechanical power in the Prairie Provinces, the shift 
in capital represents a transfer from livestock to implements and machinery. 
In Quebec and the Maritimes, this transfer has not been large because 
the mechanization programme in these provinces is just getting under 
way. 


3. Scale of Operations 


There is an increasing awareness of the association of scale of 
farming operations with level of net farm income. The interpretation 
placed upon scale of farming operations is a function of the particular 
type of farming, or system of farm organization, to which the term may 
be applied. Scale may be achieved by extensification, for example, through 
increasing the area of the farm, or by intensification, for example, through 
increasing the capital and the production inputs upon the same area 
of land. 


The pressures and inducements to increase the scale of operation 
have been strong in the past 15 years. One pressure has been a declining 
and higher paid farm labour force, which could only be borne on those 
farms where output per worker could be increased significantly. The 
inducement to the increase in scale has been the prospect of a substantial 
rise in net farm returns. 


From the 1951 census data, with adjustments as noted, an approxi- 
mation of the distribution of full-scale and part-time and small-scale 
farms is presented in Table 90. Table 90 reveals that, based on the 
criteria adopted, less than two-thirds of the total private farm businesses 
in Canada qualify as full-scale (“commercial”) farming businesses. To 
the extent that low incomes from agricultural production are associated 
with part-time and small-scale operations, within each of the Atlantic 
provinces, Quebec and British Columbia, there is a proportionately large 
concentration of problem farms. Within these regions or provinces, there 
are variations in the degree of incidence of small-scale operations. Prince 
Edward Island agriculture has a smaller proportion of small-scale farms 
than the other Atlantic provinces. 


In Quebec a considerable number of the small-scale farms are 
concentrated in eastern parts of the province. These areas are extensions 
of or contiguous with similar physiographic areas of New Brunswick. * 
In British Columbia, the high incidence of small-scale farms is a result 


8 See “Regional Study of Quebec Agriculture”, Chapter 8. 
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of a very considerable settlement on farms of retired persons who receive 
investment incomes and pensions, together with an above-average pro- 
portion of farm operators engaged in part-time farming. 

The commercial development of farming in Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces is evident in the proportion of farms falling in the full-scale 


category. Close to 70% of the farms of Ontario and the Prairie Provinces 
are full-scale businesses. 


The relation of scale of operation to the proportionate contribution 
to total Canadian farm output is reflected in Table 91. The full-scale 
farms, amounting to 62% of the total number of farms in Canada, account 
for over 93% of the total sales of farm products. Part-time and small- 
scale farms, nearly 38% of all farms, account for less than 7% of the 
total sales. 


Table 91 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION? OF NUMBERS OF FULL-SCALE AND 
PART-TIME AND SMALL-SCALE FARMS AND PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL SALES OF FARM PRODUCTS ORIGINATING FROM 
EACH, 1950 


Full-scale farms Part-time, small-scale 
and institutional farms 


Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 


of of of of 

Province all farms total sales allfarms total sales 
INGO UINGIENIGLS Gio ahacd on oceans 1h? 73.4 88.8 26.6 
12) Billy. ao ho Gl be Gene Oe corer Sloe Sie 48.2 14.3 
INNES: Seouikhs 5 dc icon otB 0.0 5-0 eee DS HUES 72.1 Dm 
INS LIEU Se BG awa oc od me Oe 29.1 ie 70.9 DOES 
(SUCUCC HI rene a ej k > Sian Bis BY AS 87.8 ATs (Do 
O)NCATIOR Pee eS Srcicueuerstn seb 70.6 96.0 29.4 4.0 
IN amito baer eee) tearisk cca a Bh so 94.8 BSI SnD 
Saskatchewalemaeiticieiat ocr eee TERS 94.5 NG) 2 529 
PRONE ad SEINE Ne See oes Seer 68.8 95.1 Sipe 4.9 
Rati COMMON an osocnceossoaudeoor 45.4 91.9 54.6 8.1 

(Gainvakie |) Rha Seeitot os cece 62.1 93.3 37.9 Gn 7/ 


a The percentages differ from those in preceding tables because institutional farms are included 
here. 


Further measures of the significance of full-scale farms in Canadian 
agriculture appear in Table 92. The full-scale farms of Canada contribute 
a high proportion of the output of the principal crops and livestock. The 
value of land and buildings on full-scale farms is nearly 81% of the 
total value of farm land and buildings. In machinery and equipment, 
full-scale farms account for 85.4% of the total. In livestock, over 85% 
of the cattle, hogs, and hens and chickens are found on full-scale farms. 
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Table 92 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FULL-SCALE AND PART-TIME 
FARMS AND PERCENTAGE OF THE AREA, ACREAGES IN 
IMPROVED LAND, ACREAGES IN SPECIFIED CROPS, NUMBERS 
OF LIVESTOCK ON FARMS, VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, 1951 


Part-time, 
small-scale 
Full-scale and institutional 


farms farms 
Nunaber of occupied farms, se.ansins keer e 62.1 Sho 
Area of occupied farms. tecss.. Santon ions 78.4 2156 
Aréa Of IMpPrOved aNd sna ee on cee 84.5 [S55 
Land and building values................ 80.7 to 
Value of machinery and equipment....... 85.4 14.6 
Areaninewheatanscatnt one ee ee eee 88.5 MES 
Area in potatoes 5: xcs) ie eee ee TGs 297 
ATER IT TODACCO: sar nope oe ee 96.2 3.8 
INUmbenmoneattlene eee ene eee 86.3 Soy 
INWTDOLYSE OH SNATNES, 50 wo aoc oaboAaanacaes 87.8 122 
INumberofshenstandschickense eee aaa (39) 2? 14.8 


The importance of scale of operations and its significance as a factor 
in regional differences in income can bear further emphasis. The desired 
result of increased scale is higher net income per farm and per worker. 
An appraisal of the relative impact of scale of operations upon average 
net farm incomes is afforded by data in Table 93. As would be expected, 
average net incomes from agricultural operations on full-scale farms 
are appreciably higher than the average net incomes for all farms. For 
all Canada, full-scale operations returned an annual net farm income of 
just under $4,200 per farm in the period 1951 to 1955. 


Table 93 


COMPARISON OF AVERAGE ANNUAL NET FARM INCOMES 
1951-55, PER FARM FOR ALL FARMS AND PER FARM 
FOR FULL-SCALE FARMS 


All-farm average 


Per farm, Per farm, as a percentage of 

Province all farms full-scale farms full-scale average 
|e eel este ge a ane ant $1,586 $2,624 60.4 
INOVaLSCOllameenae eee 963 2,688 3}5) 4h 
IMEI SS soc onee  IMevity 3,241 B26 
QuebecR apa. tk ee eee. 2,195 3,671 59.8 
Ontariog.. Cees 3,074 4,180 Tes 
Vianitobae ieee ene OD 3,194 Tone 
Saskatchewanine series. 3,758 4,813 78.1 
Alberta tary. eee 3551 4,908 TARA 
British Columbia....... 1,582 3,204 49.4 


Canadamens cae $2,772 $4,165 66.6 
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This was about 50% higher than the all-farm average of nearly 
$2,800 for the same period. The differences between full-scale and all-farm 
average net incomes are most pronounced in the relatively low income 
areas. However, it is significant that, putting aside small-scale farm 
incomes, there remain significant regional differences in the net incomes 
of the full-scale farms. 


This leads to the question of why relatively low net farm incomes 
persist in certain regions. While the cause-and-effect relationship is not 
altogether determinable, over the longer run there is an association of 
low farm incomes with low regional incomes. This association occurs in 
some cases despite relatively good agricultural resources. In other instances, 
the agricultural resources may be poor. In most of the low farm income 
regions there is lack of urban and industrial development. In long-settled 
regions, there have been declines in industries and in urban populations. 
As local markets for farm products dwindled, agricultural production 
in the area declined because of abandonment of farms and a slow relative, 
if not absolute, decrease in production activities on the remaining farms 
This decline was brought about by the wearing out of capital equip- 
ment. The relatively low incomes from farming do not permit accumula- 
tion of new capital, and larger scale operations cannot be realized. Thus 
stagnation and then decline of the farm business is the order. In this 
situation real incomes become static and then fall. There are no alternatives 
to farming because of industrial stagnation or decline and the factor of 
immobility adds to the harshness of the process. 


Within generally low income regions, however, there are pockets 
of prosperous agriculture. This may result from the play of a number 
of factors. Development of local industry and urban expansion may 
provide local markets for a range of products for which the area has 
a comparative advantage. Farmers can organize their production pro- 
gramme within limits so as to obtain the economies of scale. In other 
cases, an area or part of a low income region may support a relatively 
high income agriculture because of an endowment of favourable resources 
of soil and climate. The farms in these high income pockets are usually 
organized on specialized lines of production permitting economies of 
scale. The future prosperity of these areas is dependent upon the extent 
to which technological advances and developments can be incorporated 
profitably in the farming processes. 


The pursuit of increased scale of operations has certain implications 
for the farm cost structure. In expanding the volume of output, farmers 
seek to spread a considerable part of their fixed costs over a larger volume. 
The process of vertical expansion of organization, that is, adding increased 
inputs and capital to a relatively fixed area, is exhibited in a high ratio 
of cash operating expenses to cash receipts. The ratio of farm operating 
charges to cash receipts is shown in Table 94. 
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Table 94 


CASH OPERATING EXPENSES AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF CASH INCOME AVERAGE, 1951 TO 1955 


PrincesBdwardilsiand aes ates 54.9 
Nova: ScOtl@gee tent ois .0. Sate ee eee eee 80.0 
New Bruns wiCkogeet -tecrapae ns. eee eee ee 63.0 
Quebec.F 2s Seite oars eee a ee 49.8 
Ontarid: “seek Sones. Wee ee ee eee ee 50.4 
Manitobaiiss 2:.%. sv:eupebae cee eee ae 45.6 
Saskatchewan wssjial.c ote cian ere ee ae 42.6 
AND Orta «.wys.5:catvo th Sleek eee ee 45.9 
BritishsColimbia. 66 ee eae ee 70.0 

Canadatar ic, 5 uiek erties ooo eee 48.9 


In Nova Scotia, larger farms concentrate upon one to three enter- 
prises — chiefly fruit growing, dairying, poultry farming, truck and 
canning crop production and, to some extent, hog production. These 
enterprises require heavy expenditures, especially for fertilizers, spray 
materials, containers and packing materials, and commercial feeds. The 
agriculture of British Columbia includes a large number of farm enter- 
prises similar to those of Nova Scotia, and, similarly, there is a high 
ratio of operating charges to cash receipts. The ratio in New Brunswick 
is high mainly because of the specialized potato enterprise. It will be 
noted that the ratio drops to about 50% for Quebec and Ontario and 
then falls off in Prairie agriculture to a low of 42.6% in Saskatchewan, 
where scale is represented by farming in the hundreds or even thousands 
of acres. 


? 
4. Differences in Income between Farms within an Area or Region 


Within almost any farming area, there is a degree of homogeneity 
in factors such as soil resources and market conditions. At the same 
time, there are substantial differences in net income between farms. These 
reflect differences in the human element, the enterpreneurial talents of 
the farm operator. Whatever the particular qualifications may be, the 
inherent differences in ability give rise to a frequency distribution of 
individual net farm incomes of a more or less general pattern. A few 
operators enjoy high incomes, a tonsiderable number of operators have 
incomes about average or slightly below average, and another considerable 
number usually have incomes so much below average as to be of public 
concern. 


The provision of agricultural extension and educational services is, 
in part, a recognition of the existence of this problem. These services 
seek to improve techniques and practices, thus enabling the individual 
farmer to increase his earnings. In this connection, a positive association 
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of levels of education with levels of income in farming has been established 
in a number of special studies. Despite the evidence, the belief is still 
held in some quarters that, on the whole, the educational standards needed 
for farming are not very high. The educational factor in farm income 
will become increasingly important in the future. The increasing scale 
of operations will demand managerial skills and a fund of knowledge in 
science, economics and accounting. 


Differences in farm incomes at a given point of time develop from 
a number of causes other than the differences in the human element. 
The various farm businesses of an area are in varying stages of organization 
and development. In newly opened farming areas, incomes are low at 
the early stage of settlement. This is due in part to the partial scale of 
farming operations. Time is spent in developing the farm by clearing 
and breaking land and erecting buildings. Productivity remains low until 
the scale of farming is expanded. In older and more developed areas, 
low levels of income may obtain during a farm reorganization process. 
Shifts in demand or loss of comparative advantage may make it necessary 
to change a type of farming over a wide area. During this period of 
change, incomes are apt to fall or remain low while the new enterprises 
are being developed. In some types of farming, such as cattle raising and 
tree fruit growing, the income-waiting period may be relatively long. Or 
again, average farm incomes in an area may be low during a period of 
farm abandonment. The immobility factor may retard retirement of sub- 
marginal farms and incompetent farmers, thus holding down income 
levels in an area. 

Underemployment of the farm operator and unpaid family labour 
is not an uncommon characteristic of small-scale and low-income farms. 
The existence and degree of this underemployment is revealed by reference 
to the data given in Table 92. 


The small-scale farms fall much below average in terms of crop 
acreages and livestock numbers. Each of these farms has a labour force 
of at least one, the operator, and many have some additional unpaid 
family help. The inference is fairly obvious that the labour force is dis- 
proportionately large compared with the labour force on full-scale farms. 
There would be reluctance on the part of these farmers to admit idleness 
or underemployment and indeed this would be difficult to prove since 
standards of work effort are relative. The axiom that the time required 
to do a job is about proportional to the amount of time at the disposal 
of the person doing it applies to farming as well as to other activities. 


VI. Part-Time Farming 
1. Incidence of Part-Time Farms 


For the purpose of an earlier analysis relating to scale of operations, 
there was a general division of farms into two groups, namely, full-scale 
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farms and small-scale farms. Within the small-scale group, again, there 
are two categories, small-scale full-time or near full-time farms, and 
part-time farms. The time qualifying adjective refers to the approximate 
amount of time spent on farm production activities by the farm operator. 


The part-time farm has been referred to several times in preceding 
sections. It is singled out here for particular attention because the over- 
all position of part-time farm operators and their unpaid family help 
gives rise to a very different problem from that presented by the situation 
of the small-scale full-time operators. 


The term part-time farming, even when narrowed closely by defini- 
tion, is subject to a variety of interpretations. This reflects the range of 
interests, purposes and intentions of the persons engaging in the activity. 
They are drawn from all adult age groups and most of the full-time and 
seasonal occupations other than agriculture. 


Useful measures disclosing the success, economic out-come or satis- 
factions derived from part-time farming have yet to be developed. Some 
indication of the popularity, if not the success, of the economic outcome 
and of the satisfaction of part-time farming is given by the incidence 
of its occurrence. The number of part-time farms in relation to total 
numbers of farms by provinces as obtained in the 1951 census is indicated 
in Table 95. 


Table 95 


TOTAL NUMBERS OF FARMS AND PART-TIME FARMS, 
CANADA AND BY PROVINCES, 1951 


Part-time farms as 
a percentage of 


Total number Part-time all occupied 

of occupied farms farms farms 
Newfoundland......... 3,626 576 15.9 
IPE eee ra ea 10,137 1,321 13.0 
INOValSCOLd aeneae PBS 5,362 DDS 
New Brunswick......... 26,431 6,032 22.8 
Quebeche nos ae ee 134,336 21,189 15.8 
ONtanloOn wae ees 149,920 13,364 8.9 
IM EVATWOLOS 65 So acsesoa 52,383 BTM 77 
Saskatchewan oreo 112,018 4,376 3.9 
Albertatin toe err ey: 84,315 5,118 6.1 
British Columbia....... 26,406 4,526 eA 
Canada gamaer waa. 623,091 653135 10.4 


The Atlantic Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia are 
the regions in which the part-time farm ranks high in importance. In 
these areas, there are a number of other occupations which may be com- 
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bined with farming. In the Atlantic Provinces and Quebec, farming is 
often combined with two other primary industries, fishing and forestry. 
Moreover, when it is carried on close to industrial and mining areas. 
employment is available in factories and at the mines. 


In Ontario and British Columbia industrial employment is facilitated 
by ‘the availability of fast and reasonably priced public transportation 
services. The transportation factor was an important element in limiting 
part-time farming development in the past, but it is not of the same 
importance today because of the widespread ownership of automobiles. 


In addition to the factor of off-farm employment opportunities in 
the development of part-time farming, the basic conditions of climate 
and the kinds of produce that can be grown or raised are also important. 
The lack of opportunities for off-farm employment has restricted part- 
time farming on the Prairies. In addition, the more rigorous climate 
restricts the range of products, especially fruits and, to a lesser extent, 
vegetables. This diminishes the economic and psychic returns, and is a 
factor inhibiting part-time farm development. 


It was suggested that the motivations inducing people to take up 
farming as a part-time occupation varied. Undoubtedly this is the case, 
but some recent United States studies show that an unexpectedly high 
proportion of part-time farmers hope to make farming their full-time 
occupation. 


Unfortunately, there is little information available from which trends 
in the development of part-time farming can be established. The Canadian 
census of 1951 defined the part-time farm so differently from the 1941 
census that comparisons are hardly possible. But, after making allowance 
for the change in definition, there is evidence that the number of part- 
time farms is increasing. Part-time farming has been increasing rapidly 
in the United States. Shorter working hours and fewer working days 
provide more time for those wishing to carry on a second occupation. 
Added to this is the increasing population density in urban and immediate 
suburban areas which is driving families into the countryside. Unless these 
conditions alter radically, no sharp reversal of this part-time farm move- 
ment appears likely in the near future. 


2. Off-Farm Employment and Part-Time Farming 


Availability of off-farm income is a requisite for part-time farming. 
The relationship of the two is established reasonably satisfactorily by 
relating two sets of data, which, although separated by a ten-year interval, 
correspond remarkably well. Data from the 1941 census on off-farm 
earnings were combined with cash farm income data to establish the 
proportions of off-farm earnings to gross cash receipts by provinces for 
the year 1940. The results are compiled in Table 96. 
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Table 96 


PERCENTAGE OF GROSS CASH FARM RECEIPTS FROM 
SPECIFIED SOURCES, 1940 * 


Cash sales of 
farm products and 


supplementary Earnings 

Province payments> off-farm¢ 
PEEL é iuecskees-3. ba ere SOS. 85a 14.8 
INOva SCOUWA Pe reco oe ie rerercarer ee ches G73 Pell 
NewsBrunswick. 2.0.02 suine Sele eee 69.7 30.3 
Quebec s ae iee Ae en creme telins ouetris ere 83.8 16.2 
ine lelOh ey ne AOS. e aration co one 90.0 10.0 
Manttoba tates ds sae vals eee 93.3 6.7 
Saskatchewan. 7h eke alcholic 94.2 5.8 
All bertaisciecnc car decerordie eich Want ste te ee 92.9 Holl 
BritishiGolumbidiree eer epee 82.6 17.4 
Canad aie carve scehistetrerseieu Seite eeees 89.2 10.8 


Computed from 1941 census data and annual estimates of cash farm income. 
Supplementary payments under provisions of Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


c Includes labour earnings of operator, hired labour and family, money received from boarders, 
campers and so forth, and receipts from insurance claims for hail, fire damage, etc. Does not 
include government transfer payments and pensions. 


of 


Table 95 indicates that part-time farms are proportionately numerous 
in relation to all farms in the Atlantic Provinces, Quebec and British 
Columbia. So, too, Table 96 shows that off-farm earnings as a proportion 
of gross cash receipts were highest in the Maritimes, Quebec and British 
Columbia. In addition to the relative positions being the same in each 
instance, the numerical relationships are almost parallel. This adds further 
statistical evidence to support the claim that part-time farming is associated 
with off-farm employment opportunities. 


Data on off-farm earnings were not collected in the 1951 census. 
Information was obtained on the amount of time spent by farm operators 
at off-farm work and this, after adjustments for comparability with similar 
data from the 1941 census and allowance for off-farm work wage rate 
increases, suggests a substantial rise in off-farm earnings over the decade. 
From this it may be concluded that the general relationships shown in the 
1940 data still hold, although marked changes in degree have probably 
occurred. 


VII. A Comparison of Incomes of Agricultural and 
‘Non-Agricultural Workers 


1. Income of Non-Paid Farm Workers and Labour Income of Non- 
Farm Workers. 


Comparisons of money incomes between agricultural and non-agri- 
cultural occupations have been made in a variety of ways. Accounting 
and statistical studies on this subject have been carried out in a number 
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of countries as well as in Canada. As would be expected in dealing with 
a matter in which both the determination and application of concepts 
and definitions is so important, and in which so many intangibles and 
non-monetary factors are involved, there has been a range of results 
and a variety of conclusions. But, in general, the comparisons have shown 
a significant money income difference in favour of non-farm workers, 
or groups of workers, as against farmers and agricultural workers. 


The comparison to be developed in this section is that of the average 
net income of the non-paid farm labour force obtained from farming 
operations and off-farm work compared with the average labour income 
of the non-farm labour force. The income situation of the paid farm 
labour force is set aside for later consideration. 


Readers interested in details of construction of the income data and 
the deflation procedures are referred to Appendix E. The income com- 
parisons in current and constant dollars are set out in Table 97. 


Incomes of non-paid farm workers have improved substantially relative 
to incomes of non-farm workers. In the latter part of the 1930’s, incomes 
of non-paid farm workers ranged around one-third of the incomes of 
industrial workers. In terms of dollars adjusted by farm and non-farm 
consumer price indexes, the disparity during the prewar period was not 
quite as large, the average income of the farm workers being about 40% 
of that of the non-farm worker. 


During the war and postwar years, the rise in net farm incomes and 
the decline in the farm labour force (by far the greater part of which has 
been in the non-paid category of agricultural workers) combined to effect 
a very rapid rate of increase in the average net incomes of non-paid farm 
workers. In fact, on occasion in recent years, the real (1949 dollar) average 
net income of the farm worker has overtaken and even surpassed the real 
(1949 dollar) average labour income of the non-farm worker. 


Despite the occasional attainment of apparent equality, or near 
equality of farm workers’ incomes with non-farm incomes, the movement 
out of the farm labour force has continued at a rapid rate in the very recent 
period. Among other things, this may reflect the continuation of another 
type of inequality: that is, the relative instability of farm incomes. This, 
together with the history of a long, even though diminishing disparity, are 
motivating forces behind the continuing movement of labour out of agri- 
culture. And of not little attraction are the present opportunities to obtain 
off-farm employment without a period of waiting or uncertainty. 


The contrast in stability is exhibited in Table 98. Average (constant 
dollar) incomes of the non-paid farm workers have exhibited an average 
annual variation of 18.3% as against an almost negligible annual average 
variation of 2.7% for non-farm workers’ (constant dollar) incomes. 
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Table 97 


NET FARM INCOME AND OFF-FARM LABOUR INCOME PER 


NON-PAID FARM WORKER AND PER FARM 
AND LABOUR INCOME PER NON-FARM WORKER*® 


(income—dollars per year) 


Per non-paid Per non-farm 


Year Per farm> farm worker? worker® 
Current 1949 Current 1949 Current 1949 
dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars dollars 
1935-0 447 961 282 606 1,009 1,685 
193 Gee 451 904 283 567 1,057 1,730 
LOS i eerie 577 1,046 361 654 1,137 1,805 
1933 errr 656 1237 408 770 1,143 1,795 
1939 meee 782 1,538 495 954 1,181 1,868 
1935-39 
Average. 583 1,138 364 Wy 12107 1,779 
1940 Ree 849 1,520 537 978 1,270 1,933 
194 pea 890 1,511 636 1,080 337 2,032 
1942 eee 1,761 2,678 1b 2,056 1,458 2,000 
O43 peer 1,476 2,161 1,150 1,683 1,574 PRADA 
1944 2,047 2,910 1,562 2,220 1,600 2,144 
1°45 eee 1,659 2,324 252 1,753 1,622 2,162 
1946 1,938 2,601 1,328 1,782 1,689 2,179 
OAT ia ane 2,086 2,584 1,506 1,866 1,876 Dole 
1OAS eee 2,879 3,031 DANY 223) 2,116 2,182 
TOAD RE eevee 2,864 2,864 2,138 2,138 2,243 2,243 
1950s 2,606 2,544 2,062 2,013 D325 2,260 
195 vee 3,802 3,309 B22, 2,831 DSTI 2,261 
LOSD a eer 3,498 2,936 3,128 2,625 22 2,380 
1953 eae 3,188 2,787 2,934 2,565 2,931 2,538 
1OSA oe 2,396 D132 2,144 1,908 3,047 2,622 
195 See 2,886 DS 2,124. 2,430 3,100 2,664 
1951-55 
Average. 3,160 MSP) 2,830 2,477 2,890 2,498 
1935-55 
Average. 1,852 2,176 1,358 1,595 2,010 2,194 


a 
b 


Newfoundland not included. 


This income figure was obtained by adding net farm income (as defined in Section II, 3) to 

the estimated off-farm earnings of farm operators and their paid and unpaid help. The average 
incomes per farm and per non-paid farm worker therefore include elements of return as follows: 
(i) For non-contractual labour (non-paid labour of the operator and other workers). 

Gi) For management (a return to the operator). 

(iii) For use of capital represented by the equity of the operator, and in some instances, 

equity of the non-paid labour in the farm business. 

(iv) For off or non-farm labour of the farm operator and his labour’ force. 

This is the average labour income only of all workers other than those contractually hired on 
farms (paid farm workers) and those working on farms without a wage contract (non-paid 
aoe workers). It does not include investment income, government transfer payments and so 
forth. 
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Table 98 


VARIABILITY OF INCOMES — AVERAGES OF PERCENTAGE 
CHANGES FROM PRECEDING YEAR 


(1949 constant dollar incomes) 


Non-paid Non-farm 
Periods farm worker worker 
1936-3998 nee eee. 1 3R2 3.0 
LOA =A Sie Faas ehh B2e4 2.9 
1946250 ares ie hee eee UD Le 
NOSE SOE acne eth: 20.6 3.4 
1935=S5;Average......+.- 1Se3 Ded 


This comparison of incomes of non-paid farm workers and workers 
in industries other than agriculture makes no allowance or adjustment 
for unemployment either in agriculture or in non-agricultural industries. 
The incomes compared are those of working members of both the farm 
and non-farm labour force. To the extent that unemployment and hence 
sharp losses in income are a sporadic experience of non-farm workers, 
the comments on income variability must thus be qualified. 


The average net incomes of unpaid farm workers should include, 
in addition to recompense for labour and management, a return upon 
the operator’s equity in the capital stock of the farm. It was shown 
previously that the 1951-55 average value per farm of the major items 
of farm capital amounted to nearly $16,000 as against an average of 
$6,500 for 1935-39. For purposes of illustration, let us assume that the 
average net equity of the farmer for 1951-55 was represented by the in- 
crease in capital only. This would be a sum of ($16,000 minus $6,500) 
$9,500. A return on this at a modest interest rate of 3% (although most 
farmers pay 5% or 6% or even higher rates for loan funds) would be 
$285. Under this assumption, the figure of $285 would form a part of 
the 1951-55 non-paid farm workers’ average net income of $2,830. 


This illustration should be borne in mind in drawing income com- 
parisons from Table 97. Further, the return on the operator’s equity 
capital, whenever and to the extent that it may have been an item in 
the total net farm income over time, has been an increasing total dollar 
component. The next section includes discussion bearing on this point. 


2. Changes in Farmers’ Net Worth 


Aside from income variability and comparisons of income levels, the 
change in net worth is the usual long-run gauge of the financial outcome 
of an individual’s endeavours. Net worth, as a measurement, is most 
revealing and pertinent in that it not only reflects the degree of achieve- 
ment in earning income, but also the degree of capacity in managing 
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the effective disposition of the income earned. It requires an exercise 
of knowledge and judgment in balancing expenditures on consumption with 
an accompanying direction of earnings into savings. 


The accounting problems and the area of judgment in agricultural 
accounting referred to in the opening section of this chapter suggest 
that the year-to-year accounting and statistical farm income determina- 
tions may somewhat over — or under — state the real return from the 
farm business. These possibilities diminish when net worth changes are 
used for measurement. The longer the time period, the more reliable net 
worth becomes as an indicator of the absolute and relative financial 
situation of an individual or an industry. The extent to which net worth 
may be useful as a measure of individual entrepreneurial ability and 
income management is conditioned, of course, by the operations of chance 
in each case. 


Lack of adequate information on total assets and the debt position 
of farmers and other classes of entrepreneurs or workers in the economy 
preclude inter-group comparisons of net worth. From the capital state- 
ment in Table 87, and the preceding discussion, a substantial build-up 
of farmers’ assets is indicated.” It would be expected that there have 
been substantial increases over the 21 years in other off-farm or non- 
farm assets acquired by farmers out of their returns from farming — 
bank deposits, stocks and bonds, property and so forth. 


As suggested, statistical information about the assets of farmers 
is incomplete and inadequate, and available information on farmers’ 
liabilities is scattered, fragmentary and, to a considerable extent, in- 
consistent. This is particularly so with respect to long time series. However, 
a piecing together of statistics and other information indicates that, from 
about the outbreak of the war (1939 or 1940) until more recent years 
(1951), farmers were reducing their total long-term or mortgage obliga- 
tions. (See Table 51 et seq., Chapter 6, “Farm Credit”.) In part this 
was offset following the end of the war by an increase in short and 
intermediate term debts for the purchase of new equipment. From evidence 
available it may be concluded that up until 1951 and 1952, the total 
liabilities per farm increased only slightly, and certainly far more slowly 
than the increase in value of farm capital. This then would suggest a 
considerable gain in net worth with reference to increases in the major 
components of farm capital. 


“These average capital data pertain to the total in agriculture and make no distinc- 
tion as to ownership. A portion of the agricultural capital is owned outside the 
farming industry (landlords) and, to this extent, the average values of capital stock 
being used are an exaggeration of the average capital stock per farm operator. 
This difference would not seriously affect the conclusions being drawn at this point 
in the study. 
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Of the gain in value of farm capital of $9,500, the major portion 
is represented by a land and building value increase of over $5,700 
and smaller increases of $1,850 in implements and machinery and $1,860 
in livestock. The land and building value increase is in considerable 
part a direct result of the increase in the general price level. (Average 
land values per acre more than doubled from 1935-39 to 1951-55.) 
But a part of this increased value also represents development of per- 
manent improvements, such as buildings, drainage, fencing and so forth. 


In any event, there have been substantial gains in net worth, and 
despite the drop in income in recent years from the 1951 peak, the 
indications are that the net worth of Canadian agriculture has continued 
its upward trend for at least part of this period. From 1951 to 1955, 
total capital stock of the three main types increased by at least $750 
million. This is appreciably in excess of the increases in the known and 
estimated debts set out in Chapter 6. 


3. Wages of Paid Farm Labour 


Lack of a consistent historical series of farm wage rates for Canadian 
agriculture restricts an effective comparison of changes in incomes of 
paid workers with incomes of non-paid farm workers and with the labour 
incomes of workers in non-agricultural industries. Bringing together avail- 
able statistical data on wages paid to farm help produces an approximate 
comparison which appears in Table 99. 


The conclusion that past and present levels of average wages received 
by the paid farm labour force have been low is conservative indeed. 
Even making allowance for a generous area of statistical aberration, a 
comparison of the actual or real dollar wages of paid farm help with 
the two other labour groups shown (Table 97) leaves a wide difference 
between them. 


In terms of their position relative to prewar levels, paid farm workers 
experienced a distinct improvement in real income up to 1947. Gains in 
wage rates since then have been insufficient to offset rising costs of living, 
with the result that real incomes have fallen. This situation has been 
an impelling force in the diminution of the farm labour supply, driving 
numbers in the paid farm labour force down from an average of 146,000 
in 1946 to an average of 106,000 in 1955. 


Income comparison is a difficult and uncertain field of analysis. In the 
preceding discussions account has not been taken of the less tangible 
factors contributing to income differences among individuals. In this study 
there can be little more than acknowledgement of these and a suggestion 
that quality of labour has probably been of greater significance in determin- 
ing income differences in more recent years. 
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Table 99 


PAID FARM HELP — ESTIMATED ANNUAL WAGE IN CURRENT 
AND CONSTANT (1949 DOLLARS) AND INDEX NUMBERS, WITH 


INDEX NUMBERS OF CONSTANT (1949) DOLLAR 
INCOMES OF NON-PAID FARM HELP AND NON-FARM 
WORKERS, 1935-39 = 100 


(average of 1935-39 and 1951-55) 


Annual wages and board 


paid farm help 


Non-paid 
farm help 


Real income 


Non-farm 
workers 


Real income 


Current Constant Index index index 
dollars® dollars 1935-39=100 1935-39=100 1935-39=100 
1935 eee 234 414 93 85 95 
93 Geese 245 431 97 80 97 
L937 262 441 99 92 102 
19388. eee 265 450 101 108 101 
103 OR ea ee es 277 483 109 134 105 
1940 Se alee, 298 477 108 138 109 
GATE pee 366 556 125 152 114 
L942 eas wee 487 709 160 289 (WP? 
1943 4A eee 627 894 202 BBY 119 
1944 reel ye HLS 1,009 228 312 120 
94S eet ae 777 1,092 246 247 122 
LOA Ge eee 816 1,111 250 251 122 
LOA Tee 892 1,118 252 262 124 
LOA S ae ee 960 1,022 230 314 123 
1949) ase 974 974 220 301 126 
TOSOR Soc 968 944 213 283 127 
[OSI 1,084 945 213 398 127 
1952 Be preys 1,168 964 PANY 369 134 
195385 yee 1,196 1,017 229 361 143 
PO SA peer sete: 1,184 1,003 226 268 147 
OSS pe taksyeeot 1,164 989 223 342 150 


a Ayerage monthly wages and board multiplied by 12. 


A thread of evidence lends some support to this thesis. Up to 1941, 
a Statistical series of average annual wages and board for farm help was 
maintained. The total annual wage of help hired on a 12-month basis 
was considerably higher than the total annual wage of farm help hired on 
a monthly wage contract. In 1953, the series on annual wage rates was 
reinstituted. A comparison of monthly with annual income rates shows 
that the reverse situation now obtains. The sum of average monthly 
contract wages is greater than the average annual contract wage. 


It may be that the shift over the period represents a marked change 
in the utilization and quality of paid farm help. During and prior to the 
prewar era, payment of relatively attractive wages on an annual contract 
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resulted in the best workers being retained not only on a year-round 
basis, but also over a period of several years. In more recent years, the 
number and proportion of farmers retaining year-round help has declined 
and much of the total hired labour is now taken on for specialized 
Operations such as seeding, haying, and harvesting of grain, vegetable 
crops and fruit. Paid workers for these operations requiring some skill 
and experience receive relatively high wage rates for seasonal or summer 
employment. The paid labour retained on many farms is of a general 
duty category, and frequently is hired on a seasonal basis, pay for the 
winter season being at a much lower rate than for the summer season. 


VITT. Conclusions and Prospects 


The evidence and analysis in this chapter on farm incomes have 
shown that: 


(a) Farm income in both current dollars and in terms of real in- 
come has appreciated substantially over the 21-year period 1935 
tol953: 


(b) Concurrently, the average income disparity between the non- 
paid farm labour force and the labour force in the rest of the 
economy has been materially reduced. 


(c) Within the agricultural economy there remain two types of low 
income situations which give cause for concern. There are: 
(i) Individual farmers within prosperous farming areas who, 
because of incompetence, unfortunate circumstances or 
other reasons, have been unable to marshal and manage 
good resources to produce a satisfactory level of income. 
(ii) Whole areas or regions where average incomes are low 
and where prospects for significant improvement in in- 
comes are poor. 


(d) There is another group which has low agricultural incomes 
but which is able to enjoy a reasonably satisfactory standard 
of living because of its ability to obtain additional income from 
a variety of sources and occupations. Many of the part-time 
farmers are in this category. 


(e) There is a somewhat reduced but continuing high susceptibility 
of farming to substantial annual income fluctuations. The causal 
factors here are primarily yield variability in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces and price variability in the rest of Canadian agriculture. 


The first paragraph of this chapter referred to the shifts in emphasis 
which have been given to various phases of the farm income problem 
throughout Canadian agricultural history. The cumulative results of those 
periodic focuses have been an accumulation of federal and provincial 
legislation and types of activity designed to meet particular situations. 
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Step by step, and over time, agriculture has benefited from a series of 
measures and activities directed to improving and stabilizing farm incomes. 
Many of these are referred to throughout the various chapters of this 
study. 


It is expected that over the next 25 years incomes of farmers and 
farm workers will improve at approximately the same or a slightly faster 
rate than the real income gains in the economy at large. Accompanying 
this gain in real income will be substantial changes and gains in the scale 
of farm family living. A much higher proportion of the content of farm 


family living will be of off-farm origin — the purchase of foods already 
processed instead of foods produced and processed on the farm, substitu- 
tion of purchased fuel — oil and coal — for home-produced wood and 


so forth. The disparity between the content of living of people on farms 
and that of people in urban centres will be materially reduced. 


The family farm will be retained in most types of agriculture but 
will resemble a business operation to a much greater extent than today. 
Farm business records will be kept, and knowledge of the non-farm sectors 
of the economy as well as the internal farm business will be necessary for 
the making of sound managerial decisions. There will be much greater 
sums of money to disburse. Mistakes of judgment will be costly indeed, 
but wise decisions will pay off in higher rewards. 


PART IV 


PROBLEMS OF CANADIAN AGRICULTURE 


14 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION AND INCOME 


OVER THE period with which this study is concerned, two groups 
of problems may be expected to confront Canadian agriculture-problems 
in the production field and problems in the income field. Our study does 
not, and cannot, lead to clear-cut and incontrovertible conclusions regard- 
ing appropriate methods of reducing or eliminating the conditions which 
give rise to problems. One reason for this is that the solution of these prob- 
lems is further complicated by questions of policy decisions, interpretation 
and procedures. For example, there is the question of how far the respective 
governments in Canada should engage in programmes designed to expand 
agricultural production. Assuming that there is no predisposition to spend 
government funds to achieve levels of output which can be obtained without 
such expenditure, the question is primarily one of interpretation of trends, 
particularly trends in demand and techniques. As we point out, the growth 
of demand and of techniques cannot be projected with certainty. In 
appraising these an element of judgment is unavoidable. This is a difficulty 
from which we cannot escape — we cannot project the future without 
expressing a judgment. 


The problems relating to farm income are similarly complex. In many 
cases the procedures which might be adopted, although contributing to 
the solution of a particular income problem, generate new problems. It 
cannot therefore be clear whether, on balance, the procedures are desirable. 
Further, in most, perhaps in all, cases, there are several procedures which 
might be adopted. The relative merits of these procedures must again 
be a matter of judgment. In this study we have attempted to describe 
some income problems. In some cases we have outlined alternative 
measures which have been, or might be, undertaken to deal with them. 
And, at some points we have suggested an approach which might have 
merit. We have, however, sought to avoid presenting our thinking on 
these matters in the form of conclusions. 
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The production problems are those involved in securing a substantial 
increase in total output, with more significant increases in the production 
of certain products than of others. There can be general agreement that, 
as domestic demand develops, Canadian agriculture should be expected 
to meet the increased requirements, provided this can be accomplished 
efficiently and without imposing a burden on Canadian consumers. The 
nature of the adjustments necessary to meet the anticipated increase in 
demand have been described in earlier chapters of the study. The analysis 
has led to the conclusion that, given a reasonable rate of improvement 
in technology, the available resources will permit Canadian agriculture 
to meet the requirements without undue difficulty. Some of the particular 
problems which may be encountered along the way are discussed in this 
chapter. 


Certain features of farm incomes were described in Chapter 13. The 
analysis disclosed that the real incomes (goods and services procured from 
production either directly or by exchange) of those engaged in agriculture 
have, over the long run, tended to be low in comparison with incomes 
earned in other occupations; that in recent years farm incomes have been 
falling while other incomes have been rising; that there remains a sub- 
stantial number of farms providing relatively low real incomes; and that 
the incomes obtained from commercial farms are highly irregular. Agri- 
cultural producers, through their representatives, have been pressing for 
measures designed to alleviate these conditions. There is as well an 
increasing general awareness that instability of income militates against 
efficiency of production and has disturbing effects on the economy as 
a whole. If people were content to live on small farms and on the meagre 
incomes provided by them, the continuance of the small low income 
farm would present no problem. The condition emerges as a problem 
when, and to the extent that, it becomes the basis of demands for assistance 
to agriculture from general tax revenues or for unusually heavy expen- 
ditures on social services in low income areas. Dissatisfaction with the 
low standard of living provided by the subsistence or small farms is 
evident both from the demand for compensation for low incomes and 
from the continual movement of people out of low income areas. We 
hope that over the next 25 years there will be some further narrowing 
of the disparity between farm incomes and those in other occupations, 
a reduction in the number of low income farms and greater stability 
of farm incomes. 


The achievement of the production objectives should be accomplished 
in a manner consistent with the income objectives. The anticipated increase 
in demand, the factor creating the need for increased production, is itself 
favourable to amelioration of the income conditions. Apart from other 
influences, growing demand would lead to a strengthening of farm prices, 
with a relatively sharp increase in the prices of those products for which 
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the demand is increasing most rapidly. Increasing prices would induce 
the production responses required and at the same time raise the level of 
farm incomes. The other influences include technical improvements, with 
their impact on costs, production and prices, and public measures, which 
may also affect production and prices. The desirable condition is a flow 
of products increasing steadily with expanding demand; this will prevent 
the emergence of shortages and scarcity prices, while permitting prices 
to distribute higher farm incomes. Too rapid a rate of expansion of 
production, by whatever influences it may be induced, would render the 
achievement of the income objectives more difficult. 


It should also be said that measures designed to raise and stabilize 
farm incomes, while consistent with the object of increased production, 
should not be self-defeating. Rising prices not only distribute higher 
incomes, they serve also to provide incentives to increased production 
which, in turn, can have a depressing effect on prices and incomes. 


Past experience demonstrates the readiness of Canadian farmers to 
increase production when adequate incentives are present. Indeed the 
tendency is for over-expansion to occur. The process works roughly in 
this way. A particular form of production becomes relatively profitable. 
Farmers plan to increase output. The production process takes a con- 
siderable period of time during which many farmers, acting independently, 
become involved in programmes of expansion. Eventually increased pro- 
duction comes on the market. Prices begin to fall. Increased supplies 
continue to be marketed. Prices fall farther, and profitability is reduced. 
Eventually reduced profitability leads farmers to plan reductions in output, 
but again this takes time. Thus adjustment of production induced by the 
price mechanism proceeds fitfully. This is one of the causes of instability 
in farm prices and incomes. Thus under conditions of steady but un- 
spectacular increases in demand, additional inducements to expansion are 
likely only to accentuate the tendency to oversupply and hence instability. 


Predictions extending over 25 years must necessarily be subject to a 
wide margin of error in both directions. Our estimates of demand for 
farm products are based primarily on estimates of domestic population 
and the disposable incomes of Canadian consumers. Other uncertain 
elements in the projection of domestic requirements include unforeseeable 
changes in the food habits and tastes of Canadian consumers and the 
effect on consumption of changes in the relative prices of particular pro- 
ducts. The actual rate of increase in the domestic demand for farm 
products may diverge significantly from the estimates. With respect to 
exports we assume that Canada will continue to have an advantage in 
the production of a number of farm products. How far this condition 
may enable Canada to expand agricultural exports is highly uncertain. 
We conclude that Canada will maintain her position in the world markets 
for wheat; but we can find no basis for predicting the volume of exports 
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of other products and, for the period as a whole, believe it safest to 
conclude that total agricultural exports other than wheat will not be 
significant. The rate of technological advance will be an important factor 
affecting the future. That advance will occur is certain; but its rate and 
direction are highly uncertain. 


We have little doubt that our broad conclusions will be proven 
correct during the shorter period of the next 10 to 15 years. Beyond this 
we cannot be so sure. However, as we approach 1970, the conditions 
to be expected in the decade 1970-80 will become clearer than they are 
today. Whatever modifications may need to be made later, we are satisfied 
that the conclusions reached from our study can provide a sound basis 
for broad decisions which must be made in the more immediate future. 


I. Production Problems 
I. Land Settlement 


From our study of the probable growth of demand, the available 
land resources and the prospective development in technology, we reach 
the conclusion that it will be possible to meet the increased production 
requirements and to raise the level of farm incomes without significant 
extension of agricultural settlement and without creating a problem of 
higher food costs to the non-agricultural section of the population. The 
conclusion is largely the result of a conviction, supported by past ex- 
perience, that, even if the demands upon our land resources should prove 
greater than can now be expected, advancing technology and skill in the 
application of technical knowledge to production will enable Canada to 
meet these demands without serious difficulty. (This does not mean that 
agricultural prices will not rise moderately, relative to other prices.) 


Canadians are conscious of the extent to which the growth of national 
population and wealth, in an earlier period, resulted from the opening 
up of the West and the settlement of the Canadian portion of the great 
plains region. The process was dependent upon a historic conjuncture of 
circumstances, including technical developments initiated in the 19th 
century, the existence in Canada of a large area of land which could 
readily be brought into cultivation, and the emergence of an expanding 
European demand for cereals. The fact that adjustment to these particular 
conditions had been largely completed by the 1920’s may have been 
obscured by the depression and drought of the 1930’s and the peculiar 
demands of the period of hostilities in the 1940’s. We can see no prospect 
of a combination of like factors in the future. The technical developments 
of the second half of the 20th century will have different economic 
consequences from those which followed the developments of the second 
half of the 19th century, in an extensive sense the settlement of the plains 
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region of Canada has been completed. The main element in the future 
demand for Canadian farm products, it seems reasonably certain, will 
be the growth of domestic population and incomes. 


During the earlier period, agricultural settlement was facilitated by 
various public measures, including assistance to immigrants desiring to 
settle on new lands, subsidies to transportation agencies and land settle- 
ment companies, and offers of free land. In recognition of the completion 
of “the purposes of the Dominion”, the remaining public lands were 
transferred to the Prairie Provinces in 1931. Since then, apart from 
civilian rehabilitation movements during the depression and drought years 
of the 1930’s and veteran settlement projects after World War II, govern- 
ments have, on the whole, shown little concern to induce further expansion 
of agricultural settlement. This public attitude reflects a general re- 
cognition that the circumstances have not warranted public expenditures 
to increase agricultural output by opening up new producing areas. 


The public attitude has also been affected by the increasing costs 
of establishing new rural communities. These include the costs of develop- 
ing the farm unit and the costs of providing community services. In the 
Prairie Provinces the cost of land improvement in the areas of potential 
development, which lie in the wooded region, greatly exceeds the cost of 
improving land in the prairie and parkland region. While marked advances 
have occurred in mechanical methods of clearing and breaking land, the 
use of these methods requires substantial initial capital expenditure. This 
is a deterrent to private expansion of settlement. The social costs of 
establishing new communities include the provision of roads, schools and 
health services. In view of the extent of services collectively provided in 
established communities, new settlement is not likely to occur in any 
marked degree without large initial public expenditure in community 
development; and, with the acceptance of the principle of equalization of 
essential services, governments are already committed to substantial con- 
tributions in support of services in fringe areas. In our view, the prospects 
do not indicate any appreciable need to promote geographical extension 
of agricultural settlement; and it appears that the cost factor, along with 
an enlightened public understanding of the consequences, will prove a 
significant deterrent to elaborate programmes designed to extend agri- 
cultural settlement. 


It may be expected that, for purposes other than promoting agri- 
cultural settlement, transportation facilities will be extended into or through 
new areas, and that some agricultural development will be induced in 
this way. However, it does not seem likely that expansion initiated in 
this manner will have any significant effect on the orderly progress of 
the agricultural industry. 
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2. Conservation 


The problem of reconciling the private use of land resources with 
the public interest is a continuing one, but the nature of the conservation 
problem changes over time. 


In the agricultural development of a new region deterioration of land 
resources may occur as a result of lack of knowledge of the physical 
characteristics of the resources and the consequent failure to employ 
methods of use consistent with their conservation. This difficulty has been 
amply demonstrated in the history of agriculture in the semi-arid parts 
of the Prairie Provinces. The experiences of the early 1920’s in south- 
eastern Alberta and southwestern Saskatchewan, and of the 1930’s over 
a much larger area, were apparently necessary to demonstrate the character 
of the climatic factor and the limits this imposed on the use of land for 
permanent crop farming. To correct earlier mistakes it was necessary to 
undertake major measures of rehabilitation involving adjustment of land 
use, development of appropriate techniques, provision of water supplies 
and assistance to resettlement. The adjustments have been largely effected, 
and the experience is a matter of record for future guidance. 


The type of farming dictated by economic factors has a bearing on 
land conservation. The nature of the demand was such that, at the time 
the Canadian prairies were opened up, settlement could have proceeded 
only on the basis of a large measure of specialization in wheat production. 
Monoculture contributed to the deterioration of land from wind and water 
erosion. Our study leads to the conclusion that, over the next 25 years, the 
principal change in agriculture in the western provinces will be a substantial 
increase in livestock production, which will be secured by more intensive 
use of land now in farms. Livestock production, and the changes in land 
use required to effect it, is more likely to be consistent with land conserva- 
tion. To this extent the problem of conservation may be expected to 
diminish. 

Loss of productivity occurs as a result of ignorance and the abuse of 
land, that is to say, through bad farm management practices. (Low incomes 
may also be a cause of practices leading to land deterioration.) There is 
ample evidence to prove that the family farm, that is, a farm operated 
with little or no hired labour, can be a highly efficient producing unit. 
The persistence of the family farm means, in the aggregate, a large numbez 
of farm managers. Within this large number the range of managerial 
capacity will be wide and there will be many relatively poor managers. 
Insofar as abuse of land results from bad management it is likely to 
remain a problem. However, the problem may be expected to diminish 
for several reasons. We believe that the number of farm units will continue 
to decline. The reasons behind the decline suggest that, with smaller 
numbers of managers, the general level of management skills will be 
higher. There are other reasons, including an improved level of general 
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education and more effective information and advisory services, for 
supposing that our lands will be more effectively managed in the future. 


The term conservation has come to be used, perhaps inadvisedly, 
to refer to procedures having the effect of increasing the gross productivity 
of land. The productivity of land can be increased by investment in 
improvements of a more or less permanent character. The construction 
of irrigation works, drainage and flood water control are illustrations of 
this form of investment. Insofar as the application of water and the 
adoption of the practices of irrigation farming replace types of land use 
which are contributing to the deterioration of land, irrigation investment 
serves to conserve land resources. However, since a significant consequence 
of irrigation is that, under conditions of low rainfall, the total output of 
a given area of land may be substantially increased by the application of 
water, large-scale irrigation projects are more correctly to be judged as 
forms of investment designed to expand agricultural output. (They may 
also have important income effects.) 


It has been the experience with large irrigation projects that the 
investment costs cannot be recovered from charges levied against the 
land users. Public subsidization of irrigation is frequently defended or 
supported on the basis of indirect benefits which may accrue both within 
the immediate locality and more widely. Insofar as these indirect benefits 
occur, it can be shown that similar benefits might follow from any form 
of subsidized investment. Indirect benefits from investment are not peculiar 
to irrigation, and, therefore, they provide no special reason for public 
expenditures in this form. From the point of view of agriculture the basic 
questions to be considered in appraising proposals for large-scale public 
investment in irrigation or other projects are (i) is the increased output 
required? (ii) is public investment necessary to induce it? and (iii) could 
the same results be obtained at less cost? 


Our study of the prospects in agriculture leads us to the conclusion 
that a substantial increase in the output of livestock and livestock products 
will be required in the next 25 years and that the main problem in securing 
this expansion will lie in the provision of feed for beef production. Exten- 
sion of irrigation in the Prairie Provinces could contribute to the solution 
of this problem. However, we conclude that, certainly in the shorter 
period and probably over the whole 25-year period, farmers across Canada 
will, in general, be able to effect the necessary increases in production 
without substantial inducements from the expenditure of public funds. 
Should circumstances develop which would seem to necessitate special 
inducements from public expenditures, there are many different ways in 
which inducements could be offered. We cannot, at this time, say that 
the precise circumstances may be, and, therefore, it is impossible to 
compare different methods of accomplishing the particular objectives. 
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3. Technology 


The ability of Canadian agriculture to meet the increasing demands 
upon it without recourse to new areas of settlement and without a 
significant increase in food costs to Canadian consumers depends upon 
the rate of improvements in farm techniques. It is certain that significant 
improvements will occur, and that these improvements will combine with 
growing demand to induce increases in output. The rate of advance 
cannot be closely regulated or controlled, nor can the direction of im- 
portant changes be confidently anticipated. Because of the general gains 
which come from improvements in technology, there would seem to be 
justification for maintaining the national effort in agricultural research. 
Moreover, should the need for public stimulation of output appear, 
increased research into production methods would be one of the most 
effective ways of bringing this about. Over the period some change in 
emphasis may prove to be desirable. We have referred to the particular 
difficulties of securing a sufficient expansion of beef production. With this 
in view, it would seem reasonable to place particular emphasis on the 
improvement of beef cattle, feeding for beef production, production of 
forage crops and the carrying capacity of grasslands. 


4. Agricultural Credit 


We anticipate a continuation of the trend toward larger farms, 
increased total investment in the farm business and a relatively large 
increase in the investment in machinery and livestock. Easy credit is not 
suggested as the solution to the problem of increasing capital require- 
ments. Easy credit may only aggravate some farm problems, for example, 
by inducing expansion of output and lower prices, or by generating 
competition for land and an increase in land prices. 


By and large, the institutional arrangements for the provision of 
credit to farmers appear to be adequate to meet the future requirements; 
but three problems will require consideration. 


It is evident that there is general support for the family-owned and 
family-operated farm as a social institution, and this type of farm organiza- 
tion is not inconsistent with the efficient use of resources. As the capital 
required for efficient operations increases, the problem of the transfer of 
the farm property from father to son, or of the purchase of a farm 
property, becomes more difficult. Family arrangements will certainly vary 
with the particular family circumstances, but it seems likely that an 
increasing proportion of farmers who come to the age of retirement will 
wish to withdraw enough capital to enable them to purchase a home 
off the farm and to live in the village or town. In many cases it will be 
difficult for the son to find the necessary capital to enable the father to 
retire or for the purchaser to meet the needs of the previous owner. 
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The second problem results from the anticipated need, if the growing 
demand for farm products is to be efficiently met, for building up the 
investment in equipment and livestock. It is important that the inventory 
and production adjustments needed should not be impeded because of 
deficiencies in the arrangements for the provision of credit. The productive 
life of most farm equipment extends over a number of years, and the 
requirement of rapid payment of the initial cost price may be a serious 
deterrent to investment. Similarily, the building up of an inventory of 
productive livestock takes time, and a substantial period may elapse before 
returns are realized. 


The third problem concerns the farmer who, along with others, is 
temporarily without working capital as a result of widespread and un- 
foreseen disaster. This problem can be approached in different ways, some 
of which are discussed in reference to the irregularity of farm income. 
However, one solution might be found in government-backed disaster 
loans. 


5. Conclusion 


Assuming that the increase in domestic demand occurs in an orderly 
manner as a result of steadily increasing population and income, there 
is reason to be confident that Canadian farmers can, and will, make the 
necessary adjustments. Minor modification in the conditions for securing 
credit would facilitate the adjustments on individual farms. Continued 
research effort, with particular emphasis on increased efficiency in live- 
stock production, might be a wise precaution, especially in view of the 
relatively rapid increase in demand for livestock products which can be 
expected. It is doubtful that it will be necessary for governments to become 
involved in substantial settlement programmes, or to induce increased 
production by large-scale public investment in land improvement. Such 
programmes could have the effect of upsetting the balance between pro- 
duction and demand, which would be inconsistent with the income 
objectives. 


II. Income Problems 


The analysis of farm incomes is complicated by the inclusion, within 
the definition of agriculture, of land holdings which are not used wholly 
or primarily for the production and exchange of agricultural commodities. 
Some holdings are little more than places of residence, providing an 
agreeable opportunity for sparetime activities, a means to secure part of 
the consumption requirements of the family, or a modest addition to 
other earnings. The cash income derived from the sale of produce of 
these holdings, or the value of produce provided to the family, should 
not be taken as a measure of the agricultural productive capacity of 
the holdings; nor should they be appraised in terms of the normal criteria 
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of efficiency. This is not to say that the conditions of life are always 
satisfactory; but, so far as there is an income problem on this type of 
property, the problem cannot be associated with agriculture. Other holdings 
are more clearly part-time farms. The extent of the farming operations 
carried on and the production designed for the market reflects, in many 
cases, a considered attempt to combine commercial agriculture with 
other income-producing activities. Whether or not these properties should 
be considered as part of the agricultural industry is perhaps largely a 
matter of the extent of farm production on them. Any method of 
differentiation must be arbitrary. While there are apparently a large 
number of part-time farmers, they tend to be concentrated in certain 
locations where non-farm earning opportunities are available. Insofar as 
the produce from part-time farms enters the markets, the activities on 
them affect the position of full-time commercial producers. It is therefore 
impossible to exclude them from agriculture or from consideration of 


the problems of the industry. 


1. The Part-Time Farm 


The availability of assistance from the family in the performance 
of many farm functions and the seasonal incidence of much farm work 
provide many opportunities for the successful combination of farming, 
on a limited scale, with off-farm activities. Provided that employment 
is assured, the combination can, for many, offer a satisfying way of 
living. The demands of the non-farm occupation frequently result in 
inefficient use of the agricultural resources at the disposal of the farm 
family. It is probable that the producer who receives a substantial part of 
his total income from non-farm activities is a weak seller, and that 
concentrations in particular areas may create disturbances in the markets 
available to producers who are wholly dependent for their livelihood 
on the sale of produce. If, as seems certain, the part-time farm is to 
persist, it would perhaps be wise for research and extension agencies 
to give more attention to its problems and to the problems it may create 
for the industry as a whole. 


There is another type of part-time farm which cannot be judged 
on the basis of its capacity to produce income from the sale of farm 
products alone. Here the source of supplementary revenue is found on the 
farm itself. In the Maritimes and Quebec the land holdings frequently 
include a significant acreage of woodland, in addition to the arable and 
pasture land available for agricultural production. Because of the seasonal 
differences in the timing of the operations, the woods enterprise and 
the farm production can be efficiently dovetailed. Given markets for the 
products of farm and woodlot, and concern for the efficient management 
of both the timber and the land resources, the combination of farming 
and sylviculture can provide a satisfactory total operation and the participa- 
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tion of the part-time producer need not present any problem in the 
markets. In Canada this type of integrated operation should receive more 
attention than it does. 


2. Problems of the Commercial Farm 


Provided production is not expanded too rapidly, the anticipated 
growth of demand for farm products should, over the long run, raise 
the levels of farm incomes. Insofar as the incomes of farm producers, 
including returns to investment, management and labour, have persistently 
lagged behind earnings in other occupations, the condition can be attributed 
to a continuous pressure of supply on the markets for farm produce. The 
reasons for this pressure are complex. Many farmers, in comparing in- 
comes from agriculture and other occupations, find real compensations 
for lower money earnings from farming. However, the rapid movement 
off farms when alternative employment opportunities are plentiful and 
the pressure on government for action to support farm incomes are 
evidence that continuing disparity in earnings is a matter of concern to 
those engaged in the industry. Some of the pressure is due to the persistent 
tendency, where conditions of demand or advancing technology are favour- 
able, to over-shoot the mark in production responses; this is coupled with 
impediments to withdrawal when production becomes unprofitable. Public 
policies have generally been directed to stimulating expansion of agri- 
cultural production. Cheap food and a large flow of products off farms 
have been approved by other sections of the community. 


In the parts of this study dealing with farm production and pro- 
duction problems we have brought out the evidence of a marked capacity 
on the part of Canadian farmers to expand production where incentives 
exist; we have concluded that, under the incentives afforded by increasing 
demand and with the help of improved technology, Canadian farmers will 
be able to meet production requirements without much difficulty. 


Historically, farm incomes have been comparatively favourable during 
periods of rising and high demand. As an increasing proportion of pro- 
duction is directed toward the domestic market, the maintenance of 
consumers’ demand at a high and steadily expanding level would make a 
major contribution to an orderly advance in farm incomes. Sharp declines 
in consumer purchasing power are quickly reflected in farm prices and 
incomes. Extended periods of unemployment and low incomes create acute 
problems. The usual rural-urban flow of population is stopped, and un- 
employed persons move back to farms. Total employment in agriculture 
increases, and output may be expanded. The process is socially preferable 
to reduction of output; but a substantial part of the burden of industrial 
depression is, in this way, borne by farm families. Insofar as it would 
be possible to reduce industrial fluctuations and to maintain the economy 
at a high level of employment and incomes, the interests of the agricultural 
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industry would be well served. However, even the most favourable con- 
ditions of demand, operating over a period of time, would not entirely 
eliminate income problems which result from circumstances internal to 
agriculture; and declines in particular demands may cause pockets of 
depressed incomes within a generally healthy industry. 


(a) Low-income commercial farms 


Although it is difficult from the statistics to exclude the residential 
and part-time farms which contribute relatively small amounts to the 
family income, it is evident from the census data and from surveys of 
farm earnings that there are many farms on which the family is wholly 
dependent and which, over many years, provide abnormally low incomes. 


Some farms are so organized that, even with the most competent 
management, they are incapable of providing an average income under 
stable conditions of demand. If farm incomes in a particular area are 
generally and persistently low the main factor is likely to be inefficient 
and rigid farm organization. The factor limiting the effectiveness of farm 
organization is usually land. Given the productive quality of the land, 
the area incorporated in the unit is too small to effect a combination of 
other factors which will provide a normal income. In principle, the 
necessary action is a re-arrangement of land holdings and a reduction 
in the number of farms. This means the sale, rental or abandonment of 
some farms and their incorporation into others. The impediments to the 
process may be considerable. There is often a disposition to proceed 
from the assumption that the farm unit must remain inviolate, and that 
it is possible by changes in enterprises or in other aspects of organization 
to step up incomes to a satisfactory level. This is, too frequently, only 
wishful thinking. Given the market demands and the techniques, there is 
no way, other than income supports from other sources, by which net 
incomes can be significantly raised. 


In the Prairie Provinces the pattern of land holdings set by the 
homestead legislation proved ill adapted to the variations in the pro- 
ductivity of land in different parts of the prairie region and to the emerging 
mechanical means of efficient crop production. Throughout the history 
of prairie agriculture a constant process of reorganization has gone on. The 
general effect of the process is evident in the steadily increasing size of 
farm unit, and the even more rapid increase in the acreage of improved 
land per farm. In contrast to the fluidity of land organization evident 
in the prairie region, experience in the Maritime Provinces reflects a 
high degree of rigidity. There has been little change from the pattern 
of tenure established a century or more ago. Abandonment of land and 
migration off farms have occurred, and indeed have taken place more 
rapidly in the Maritimes than in other parts of Canada. There is in fact 
a considerable mobility of people. But the small farm has persisted and 
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the level of farm incomes has remained relatively low. Both historical and 
geographical factors appear to place impediments in the way of adjust- 
ment of land holdings. In any case, persistently low incomes in the 
Maritime region are clearly associated with inflexible land organization, 
and it is difficult to escape the conclusion that no significant improvement 
in the level of farm incomes can be expected without substantial re- 
organization of farm units. 


Other farms — and they are to be found in all regions and areas — 
yield a meagre income to the farm family because of relatively inefficient 
management. It is difficult to appraise the quality of management, and 
it seems to be impossible to determine objectively whether the general 
level of management in Canadian agriculture is rising, or how it is moving 
in relation to management skills in other industries. Among the many 
farm managers the degree of skill can vary greatly, and there will always 
be a substantial number of relatively poor managers. Improvement in 
management, at least among the less successful farmers, would help to 
reduce the problem of low income farms. In agricultural education, ad- 
ministration and extension, the emphasis has been on the technical factors, 
and this is necessary. However, more could be done to develop a manage- 
ment approach to the problems of the farm business. This would fortify 
those influences which are working in the direction of improved farm 
management practices and of raising the level of farm incomes. 


Low incomes may themselves affect the level of management skills 
and contribute to the persistence of low incomes. When other opportunities 
are presented the alert youth on the farm may be the first to move to 
the more attractive alternatives. That this process of selection of the 
managers of the family farm has actually occured cannot perhaps be 
demonstrated, but there is no doubt that the young people on farms 
are becoming more conscious of the alternatives open to them. It is a 
reasonable assumption that a prosperous agriculture will retain and draw 
to it the kind of persons who find a challenge in the demands of scientific 
farming. 


In many parts of the country it is possible to find concentrations of 
impoverished farmers trying to make a living on relatively unproductive 
land, Not all farms can be located on the limited quantity of the best 
land. Some land is so poor that not even the most skilful organization 
and management would wrest a reasonable income from it. But between 
these grades there is no reason why the incomes remaining to farmers 
should vary with the quality or character of the land, unless, first, the 
prices paid for land are not in proportion to their capacity to produce 
net revenue; second, the choice of enterprises and the organization of 
land holdings are not properly adjusted to the optimum economic use 
of the land; and, third, under conditions as they are, poor farmers tend 
to be located in areas of relatively poor land. It is a matter of general 
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observation that the incomes of farmers on physically better lands tend 
to be higher than the incomes of farmers on physically poorer lands. 
The main reason is that the farms are not effectively organized in relation 
to the land resources on which they must rest. As a general rule the less 
productive the land, the larger the area which will be required to create 
an efficient unit. But stereotyped and obsolete arrangements for the 
distribution of land in holdings impede the kind of reorganization which 
is necessary if net farm incomes on poor land are to be adjusted upward. 


Even in the most prosperous periods that agriculture has experienced, 
some farm incomes have been depressed because of the decline in the 
demand for the principal product they were organized to produce. This 
condition may be expected to recur in the future. In the complex industry 
of agriculture efficient production may require a substantial measure of 
specialization; or, as in the case of producers in Prince Edward Island, 
there may be one crop — potatoes — on which the farmers rely 
heavily for cash income. The nature of the specialization is dictated by 
the special combination of physical factors found in a particular locality, 
or by market relations. An area of concentration of production develops. 
Habits of food consumption are more stable than the tastes of consumers 
for many other commodities; but the demand for the product of a given 
area may decline because of changes in tastes and habits, the emergence 
and competition of new producing areas, or loss of markets for other 
reasons. The plight of the Nova Scotia apple producers provides an 
excellent illustration of this phenomenon. The problems of adjustment to 
declining demand are often acute, and a general and substantial loss of 
income creates a depressed area. If the markets are permanently lost, 
changes are inescapable. The readiness with which shifts can be made 
varies with the circumstances, including the investment associated with 
the specialized production and the alternatives open in the particular 
location. Difficult and complicated as the situation may be, the permanent 
solution seems to lie in the direction of reorganization of the farm business 
and re-establishment of the farms on a self-supporting basis. 


(b) Irregularity of farm incomes 


Incomes from commercial farms are highly irregular and uncertain 
in comparison with incomes from other businesses and occupations. 
Income fluctuations in agriculture occur as the result of the same factors 
affecting other parts of the economy; in addition there are certain elements 
peculiar to agriculture (and some other primary industries, for example 
fisheries). The special causes of income fluctuations in agriculture are of 
two kinds; first, unplanned and unpredictable variations in the physical 
volume of output; and second, profit expectations and the responses of 
farm producers. The first feature, unplanned variation, results from the 
substantial dependence of agricultural production on uncontrollable physical 
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and biological processes. The second feature, the expectations and re- 
sponses of producers, results from the structure of the industry, which 
is one of a large number of producers acting independently on incomplete 
information. 

The relations between these two elements and incomes varies with 
different forms of production. Particular crops may be more vulnerable 
than others to unplanned variations associated with weather. There is a 
noticeable difference in the effects of producer responses between the 
various types of stock. This merely serves to emphasize the difficulty of 
dealing with the entire variety of conditions found within the complex 
industry of agriculture. 


(i) Unplanned irregularities of output 


It is not possible to deal with all the different situations and products 
affected by unplanned irregularities. The problem can be well illustrated 
by reference to wheat production, which is largely confined to the prairie 
region. 

Even when the acreage seeded to wheat remains substantially un- 
changed, the total output of wheat in the Prairie region varies greatly 
from crop year to crop year. Although a considerable amount of work 
has been done in studying the causes of yield variations, no reliable basis 
has yet been discovered for predicting the occurrence of good and bad 
seasons. There is an unavoidable risk. Fluctuations in total output have 
an effect on price; but the effect on total revenue depends on the nature 
of the market and of demand in the market. Wheat production is geared 
to the export market, but there are other major exporting areas in the 
world. Consequently, variations in wheat production in Canada may have 
only minor effects on prices in the export markets (which are also affected 
by the policies of importing countries). In general, if Canadian output 
is low, the aggregate income of producers is low. However, the incidence 
of low yields is never uniform over the whole producing region. In years 
of generally low yields some areas, and some farms, experience normal or 
high yields. In years of generally high yields, some areas, and some farms, 
experience normal or low yields. 

Because wheat can be graded and stored, there is a possibility of 
regularization of sales from season to season with the object of reducing 
price fluctuations and stabilizing incomes. Regularization might be carried 
on by the individual farmer. The concept that a high yield includes a 
surplus which is an advance on the inevitable low yield which will follow 
at some time is a useful one. But it is too much to expect that, among 
the large number of producers, many of them would be prepared, volun- 
tarily, to accept the risks involved in regularization of sales. It can be 
argued that the collective assumption of the risks can contribute to a 
reduction of the basic problem of income irregularities. This, however, may 
require some centralized marketing agency. 
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Unfortunately, the operation of a _ regularization programme is 
complicated by the possible, and indeed probable, simultaneous occurrence 
of other factors which also affect output and prices. Thus output may 
be above normal in a particular season because of the effects of increased 
acreage and high yields; and the price at which a given quantity can be 
sold may be affected by a temporary, or permanent, shift in demand, 
particularly the demand for Canadian wheat. The degree of success to be 
expected from the marketing of a given product through a central selling 
agency is therefore clearly limited. 


The experiences of the Canadian Wheat Board in the last few 
years admirably demonstrate the difficulties with which such an organization 
must be confronted. It is true that the Board is primarily a selling agency. 
It must accept all wheat and coarse grains offered for sale, and it is 
charged with the responsibility of selling the grain committed to it at 
the best possible price. But this responsibility involves decisions which 
inevitably introduce the element of regularization and the risks associated 
with it. It is a gross simplification of the problem with which the Board 
is confronted to say that it must decide whether some of the crop produced 
in a particular year will not command a better price if it is sold after 
another crop has been harvested; and yet perhaps this is the essence 
of the problem. That the Board has performed its duties in a responsible 
and efficient manner does not seem to be seriously questioned in any 
quarter; and yet surpluses have continued to accumulate to an embarrassing 
point. It is impossible to determine precisely why this has occurred. 
Physical conditions over the past few years have been unusually favourable 
and yields per acre in Canada and elsewhere have been above the long- 
term average. This is the sort of situation in which surpluses should be 
accumulated against the inevitable occurrence of years of low yields. 
However, it is possible that the high yields recently experienced may be 
due in part to the effect of new production techniques which are gradually 
raising the long-time average yields. There is no possible way of accurately 
anticipating, or of measuring, the effect of this factor. 


Over the 25-year period with which this study is concerned there will 
be times when, because of weather conditions, yields of wheat in western 
Canada will be relatively high, and there will be other times when, for 
the same reasons, yields will be relatively low. Without some procedures 
aimed at regularization, the problem of sharp income irregularities would 
be acute. Selling through a centralized agency does not eliminate the 
risks, although it may shift the burden of them. It is entirely possible 
that, even under the most skilful operation of the marketing agency, stocks 
will, from time to time, accumulate to the point at which the possibility 
of additions must be viewed with alarm. At this point, if there is no 
apparent inclination on the part of producers to plan a reduction in 
output, action designed to induce this response might be considered 
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appropriate. There are many ways in which the inducement could be 
provided. The particular procedure best suited to achieve the desired 
results would depend upon all of the factors operating at the time. The 
simplest procedure, and one which might be followed under any circum- 
stances, would be for the selling agency to announce, in advance of 
seeding the next crop, that it would guarantee to accept only a specified 
quantity of wheat during the next marketing year. Such action would leave 
it to each individual producer to decide what he would do in his own 
circumstances. How far this would accomplish a cut-back in seeded 
acreage would depend on the kind of alternatives available at the time. 
Other procedures might be preferred under particular conditions. For 
example, if the acreage of summer fallow, at the time, were not unusually 
large, farmers might be induced to increase the area under summer 
fallow. Or, again, if the markets for alternative products were strong, 
action might be taken to divert wheat acreage to other crops. The point 
is that there is no single course of action which would be equally effective 
under all circumstances. 


As was pointed out above conditions of wheat production in the 
prairie region are such that even in a good year some farmers will 
experience low yields; and in a poor year some farmers will have high 
yields. Centralized marketing techniques aimed at regularization, while 
they may be successful in smoothing out the income effects or irregularities 
in aggregate output, can go only a limited distance in stabilizing the 
incomes of individual producers. In principle, crop yield insurance offers 
another method of evening out fluctuations in income due to unplanned 
variations in output. An all-embracing crop yield insurance plan would 
meet the problems of individual producers more effectively than is possible 
through centralized marketing alone. The possibilities of crop yield 
insurance for prairie farmers have been investigated on a number of 
occasions. Although insurance appears now to be well established in 
the United States, there has been no Canadian plan or proposal which 
has met with support in this country. The difficulties of implementing a 
plan are considerable. To make the risks measurable, more complete 
records of yields than we now have would be needed. Without substantial 
subsidization, premiums in high-risk areas would have to be so high 
as to appear prohibitive; in areas of more stable yields the need is 
hardly sufficient to warrant the elaborate administrative machinery which 
would be required. Pooling of risks and premiums would mean supporting 
production in high-risk areas at the expense of producers in low-risk 
areas. Hail insurance is now well established. Premiums vary with the 
measurable risks. In some areas, where hail is a major hazard causing 
yield variations, insurance against this risk can make a susbtantial 
contribution to the stabilization of incomes. 
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Arrangements under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act have been 
devised to support incomes, in the areas most subject to drought, in 
years in which low yields have been experienced over a significant acreage. 
The procedures do not involve elaborate inspection machinery, adminis- 
trative costs are low, and the annual burden on the federal treasury 
is not heavy in relation to the assistance given. All shippers of grain 
make an annual contribution to the fund. However, producers in areas 
of relatively high and stable yields rarely, if ever, receive any benefits. 
On the other hand, in some areas of relatively low and variable yields, 
benefit payments have been received almost continuously from the in- 
ception of the plan. 


A considered view of the prospects for Canadian agriculture leads 
to the conclusion that over the long pull conditions will be favourable. 
There is probably no way, or at least no acceptable way, by which the 
individual producer can be relieved of all the risk inherent in the en- 
vironment in which he has to operate. But, if incomes generally are at 
a higher level, the capacity of the individual farmer to carry any part 
of the risk will be increased. Moreover, the anticipated change in the 
balance of production, with greater diversification through increased 
livestock production, will help to stabilize incomes generally in the rural 
areas of the western Provinces. However, years of fairly widespread 
distress can be expected. Too much water in the seeding period, not enough 
water or epidemics of disease during the growing season, general frosts 
prior to harvesting or early snow before harvesting is completed — any 
of these may, at some time, leave a substantial proportion of farmers 
without income or the means to produce another crop. Even if incomes 
can be expected to vary around some more satisfactory level, the periodic 
occurrence of disaster conditions can overtax the resources immediately 
available to large numbers of farmers. 


(ii) Producers’ expectations and production responses 


Commercial farmers, like their counterparts in other industries, are 
directed in their production plans by price relations and expectations of 
profits. But there is an important difference between agriculture and 
many other industries in the manner in which supply is adjusted to changes 
in the factors affecting profitability. In industries in which the number 
of producing units is small, or in which a few large producers are re- 
sponsible for most of the output, plans to expand output, where the 
conditions seem favourable to expansion, are tempered by the knowledge 
that competitors will also be planning to increase production. Indeed, in 
many situations, final plans of particular producers are evolved within a 
framework of information respecting the plans of others. Under these con- 
ditions the possibilities of over-expansion are reduced. The situation is 
different in an industry consisting of a large number of small producers, 
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each planning production independently. The record of experience is that, 
in this type of industry, there is an inherent tendency to overshoot the 
mark in production. Farmers expect a particular form of production, for 
example, hogs, to be profitable. They may be unduly influenced by the 
immediate profitability. They proceed with their plans to increase output, 
but when, in due course, the increased supply comes on the market, it 
is apparent that production has been expanded too greatly, the prices 
realized result in less profit than expected, and there is a general tendency 
to cut back sharply on production. The process of recurrent expansion 
and contraction is self-perpetuating. The possibilities of aggregate and 
cumulative error in both expansion and contraction vary with the length 
of the production period and other technical factors, for example, pro- 
lificacy in the case of livestock, which affect the rate at which production 
can be increased. 

By reason of the variety of factors which determine total profits, 
the cyclical tendency is a complex phenomenon; and there is danger in 
viewing it in an oversimplified manner. There is statistical evidence that 
the relation between the prices of coarse grains, particularly barley, and 
hog prices is an important determinant of the plans of producers to 
expand or contract production. If hog prices are high in relation to barley 
prices, hog production tends to expand. Eventually this brings about a 
decline in hog prices, the barley-hog price ratio is reversed, and production 
is contracted. However, there are many other factors which enter into 
the farmers’ expectations of the relative profitability of hog production. 
They include other elements of cost, labour, for example. Moreover, the 
movements of other livestock prices, for example, beef prices, do not 
follow the same pattern as hog prices. Consequently, even if it were 
possible to determine, at any time, an equilibrium relation between barley 
and hog prices, and to maintain such a relation, this would not assure 
stability of production and incomes. Furthermore, it is extremely difficult 
to establish the effect of changes in the relation between input prices and 
product prices on total farm profits. The effect depends upon the com- 
position of farm costs — overhead costs, imputed costs, joint costs — and 
the relation between output, margin of profit per unit of product and 
total profits. 

The problem of cyclical tendencies may be viewed as primarily one 
of incomplete information available to farmers. Thus, if individual farmers 
were better informed on the forces operating in, and behind, the current 
market prices, and particularly on what is happening on farms generally, 
it might be supposed that this would help to minimize the fluctuations. 
There is a good case for supplying information and outlook services to 
agriculture. At the same time they have fairly obvious limitations. Organized 
marketing agencies could, with sufficient producer support, exercise some 
effective influence on the extent of the fluctuations, through advice, direction 
and even regulation. However, the case for organized marketing agencies 
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cannot be judged solely on the contribution they might be expected to 
make to reducing cyclical tendencies. 


(iii) Price supports 

Commodity prices perform three distinct functions. First, prices ration 
the amount produced among buyers. A higher price will tend to reduce 
the quantity which can be sold; a larger quantity can be moved at a 
lower price. Second, prices serve to direct production. A higher price 
will tend to induce an expansion of production; a lower price will dis- 
courage output. Third, prices distribute incomes. Given the quantity 
produced, a higher price will provide the producers with higher incomes; 
a lower price will reduce incomes. 


The practice of regulating prices presents problems of reconciling the 
effects of price in the three directions. Thus a price which may be 
established with a view to its income effects may fail to reconcile the 
quantity which will be produced with the quantity which can be sold 
at the price. If the regulated price is such that more will be produced than 
can be sold at a single price, the problem could, in principle, be resolved 
by various devices. First, production, or at least sales off farms, might 
be restricted to the quantity which can be sold. In this event the total effect 
on the incomes of producers would depend upon a number of factors in 
the particular situation. Second, the difference between the regulated 
price paid to the producer and the price at which the quantity brought 
forward by producers could be sold might be made up from public funds. 
The extent of the public funds required, in a particular situation, would 
depend upon a number of factors. Third, it is possible, under particular 
circumstances, that the total revenue obtained from sales could be in- 
creased, and might even be raised to the amount distributed in incomes, 
by differentiating between buyers, that is, by introducing another system 
of rationing the quantities available. A programme of government price 
supports designed, at any time, to sustain producers’ incomes at a level 
higher than they would otherwise be would necessarily at the first stage 
involve the second device. The third device may be employed in the actual 
sales programme, and would affect the total support required. Further, 
if the government wished to do so, it could take action to limit production 
or sales off farms. 


In some situations — for example, the production of fluid milk for 
a particular market — regulation of quantity is relatively easy; and, in 
this case, with price differentiation between alternative uses (fluid milk 
and butterfat), prices to producers and buyers can be established without 
the injection of public funds. However, in many situations, the control 
of production or of sales off farms presents serious administrative diffi- 
culties. For example, because of the wide range of circumstances in 
which the production of butterfat takes place, the allocation of quotas 
would of necessity be highly arbitrary; this would inevitably increase the 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION AND INCOME 


problems of administration and control. Further, production quotas tend 
to be inflexible and to introduce rigidities which impede desirable ad- 
justments, resulting in a less efficient production of the commodity. These 
are strong arguments against the attempt to regulate production on 
individual farms. With regard to the control of sales off farms, there are 
limitations in the application of marketing quotas as well. For example, 
establishing marketing quotas for individual producers may leave them 
with the problem of holding excess stocks. However, it does leave to the 
individual producer the decision regarding the production adjustment ap- 
propriate to his own situation. This introduces some flexibility in produc- 
tion adjustments and may reduce the extent of inefficient production. 


There are two principal ways in which the gap between a supported 
price and the price at which the product would otherwise be sold can 
be filled in from public funds. First, the government might stand ready 
to purchase, at the support price, all quantities offered to it. This would 
establish the support price as a fair price. The quantity which would 
come into the possession of the government would depend upon the 
telation between the support price and the price which would have pre- 
vailed if the government had not been a purchaser. Once the government 
had acquired stocks, it would be faced with the problem of disposing 
of them. Second, the government might refrain from purchasing stocks. 
In this event the market price would fall below the support price. The 
government could pay to the farm sellers the amount of the difference 
between the actual market price and the support price. There would 
be no accumulation of stocks. Both methods — government bulk purchas- 
ing (butter) and deficiency payment (apples) — have been followed under 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act. The immediate income effects are 
the same under both methods. The effects on production may be sig- 
nificantly different. By allowing the market price, which will clear the 
quantities being brought forward, to be established, the deficiency payment 
method may provide more inducement to producers to curtail production 
than if the higher support price becomes the market price under the 
bulk-buying method. At least under this arrangement producers can be 
conscious of the price which would prevail in the absence of continued 
support. The effects on the public treasury, that is, the total amount of 
support provided out of public funds, will depend upon the sales policy 
presented by the government and upon the effect of government-held 
stocks overhanging the market. Consequently, the ultimate effects (on 
incomes, production and subsidy) are difficult to judge. 


Within a policy of support prices the government can, with or without 
bulk purchasing, introduce a system of multiple prices for the commodity. 
The two-price system is the simplest form. It can be pursued in various 
ways, depending on the nature of the market differentiation practices. 
Thus, within the domestic market, quantities may be disposed of to special 
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groups of consumers, for example, charitable institutions, school children, 
indigents or low income families, at prices below the support price. 
Or again, quantities may be sold, on the export market, at prices below 
the support price maintained in the domestic market. (This procedure 
involves dumping in the technical sense, and raises problems of inter- 
national trade which are beyond the scope of this study.) If the govern- 
ment maintains its support price by bulk purchasing and selling, the 
revenue it will secure and the direct cost to the treasury will depend 
upon the outcome of its attempts to pursue a multiple price system. 

There can be no need to stress the difficulties inherent in the pro- 
cedures for price supports, the uncertainty of the immediate results, or 
the even greater uncertainty of the ultimate consequences. Experience 
in the United States and elsewhere, and limited Canadian experience 
under the Agricultural Prices Support Act, provide ample evidence of the 
difficulties. The decision to embark on support measures must largely 
depend on the recognition of a need for some action to give immediate 
support to the incomes of farm producers, and, presumably, on some 
consideration of alternative means of accomplishing the same end. Should 
the need appear urgent, assistance based upon price has the merit of 
allocating the aid in proportion to production (or sales) and therefore 
in some direct relation to the impact of low prices on net incomes. 

Assurance of support of prices at a high level would significantly 
influence production decisions, involve substantial contributions from public 
funds and create immense problems of disposal. This is clear from the 
experience in the United States. It is also clear that built-in formulas for 
determining the level of support, for example, parity formulas, have 
certain aspects in principle which are likely to create serious difficulties 
in practice. The difficulties arise from the complexity of the elements 
which enter into the determination of costs, prices and profits. These 
elements, even if measurable, are not constant. Consequently, formulas 
devised on a historic base may be a poor guide to appropriate action 
at some later time. 

Since it may be expected that, from time to time, the market prices 
of particular farm products will tend to fall far enough to create seriously 
depressed incomes, and since other appropriate means of supporting 
incomes will probably not be available, it can be argued that the govern- 
ment should stand ready, under the necessary legislation, to sustain incomes 
by means of price supports. However, the level at which support prices 
should be set and the particular techniques to be used should be determined 
in the light of all the conditions obtaining at the time. The decisions 
involved should be based upon the fullest possible knowledge of the 
circumstances. The emergency conditions may develop at any time, and 
prompt action may be required. These considerations suggest the need 
for machinery to keep conditions affecting the prices of particular com- 
modities under constant and careful study. 


Appendix A 


Chapter 2 
THE DEMAND FOR CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS: 


Data used in projecting the domestic demand for farm products 
were: 


(a) Official statistics of rates of disappearance of food per person 
in Canada for the years 1935 to 1955, inclusive. 

(b) Statistics of real disposable income per person (in constant 
1949 dollars) in Canada for the years 1935 to 1955, with 
projections at five-year intervals to 1980, provided by the 
Commission staff. 

(c) Canadian population statistics 1935 to 1955, with projections 
at five-year intervals to 1980, also provided by the Commission 
staff. 


Items (b) and (c) were developed in other studies of the Commission, 
and are not elaborated upon here. With respect to item (a), certain 
observations and comments are presented regarding the quality and 
limitations of existing data as a guide to interpretation of the findings 
in Chapter 2, and, to some extent, in Chapters 4 and 5. 


In an analysis of the relation of changes in income to changes in 
the rates of food consumption over a period of time, the greater the 
number of years included, other things being equal, the greater the 
confidence which may be placed upon the results. Length of period in 
years is of special importance when marked shifts have occurred in rates 
of real income and in rates of consumption. 

The availability of comparable statistics on Canadian rates of food 
consumption was the factor determining the period covered in this study, 


1This appendix is intended to be an explanatory supplement to Chapter 2, “The 
Demand for Canadian Farm Products”, more especially to Section 1. 
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1935 to 1955. The official food consumption statistics were developed 
originally within a framework of concepts and by methods outlined in 
the report of the Consumption Levels Inquiry of the Combined Food 
Board,’ made during World War I. Apart from small refinements and 
changes made since then, the preparation and presentation of annual 
estimates of food consumption per person follow the pattern of the 
Consumption Levels Inquiry. 


In recent months, work has been undertaken by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with other agencies of the federal government 
to make available comparable food consumption data back to and in- 
cluding 1926. While data for these additional years might modify some- 
what the consumption rates projected in this Commission study, it is not 
likely that these rates would be affected materially and quite unlikely 
that the direction of change in the projected rates would be altered. This 
confidence is based upon selected comparisons of the projected estimates 
of food consumption rates for Canada with similar statistics and pro- 
jections made for the United States* for which reasonably reliable con- 
sumption data going back as far as 1910 were used. This matter is 
referred to in some detail in a later section of this appendix. 


The consumption estimates are derived from or built upon the series 
of production statistics of the food and non-food processing industries, of 
imports, exports, stocks and a number of special calculations and estimates 
for uses or disappearance in wastage, seed, feed and so forth. Many of the 
items are computed in terms of retail weight, while others are in terms 
of a raw or semi-processed state. No single term is wholly appropriate 
for and fully descriptive of this series of statistics. Through this writing 
and that of Chapter 2, the term consumption has been used. The official 
release‘ carries the caption “Apparent per Capita Disappearance of Food 
in Canada”. The figures, however, variously pertain to disappearance at 
the retail, wholesale, processing and even home production levels or 
stages. However, this is not of material consequence, since for each 
category, and each item within a category, consistency of the level or 
stage has been maintained over the period under survey. The variations 
in form and stage between categories and items gave rise to a number 
of conversions at a further point in the analysis when it became necessary 
to translate consumption data into production equivalents. 


While statistical accuracy for the absolute rates of consumption varies 
from category to category and item to item, the year-to-year reliability of 


2 Food Consumption Levels in the United States, Canada and the United Kingdom, 
Report of a Special Joint Committee set up by the Combined Food Board. 

®Rex F. Daly, The Long-Run Demand for Farm Products, Agricultural Economics 
Research, Vol. VIII, No. 3, July, 1956, United States Department of Agriculture. 

*D.B.S., Apparent per Capita Domestic Disappearance of Food in Canada, Special 
Statement, November 5, 1956. 
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both categories and items is relatively satisfactory. As would be expected, 
reliability is highest for those items in which the major portion of total 
consumption is recorded statistically at some stage in the distribution 
system. The reliability is sharply lower for those items in which a larger 
proportion of the product moves almost directly into consumption. This 
applies to home-produced foods and to commodities marketed directly 
by farmers to consumers. 


Graphic methods were used to determine the influence of real 
disposable income upon the consumption rates of each food and beverage 
item. The rate of consumption per person for each item for each year was 
plotted against real disposable income per person for the same year. To the 
scatter, a line of regression was fitted and then projected to 1980. Using the 
Commission projections of real disposable income per person, at five-year 
intervals to 1980, the rates of consumption were read off at each of the 
intersecting points on the regression line. 


In fitting a line of regression for each food item, certain factors 
other than income which had operated to distort or warp the food con- 
sumption pattern during the 1935-to-1955 period were taken into account. 
In many instances the consumption rates were affected by unique con- 
ditions of the war and immediate postwar years. These included such 
factors as the rationing and allocation of supplies, exchange control and 
the abruptness of the gains in real income per person. 


The influences of these factors were shown in departures in food 
purchasing and consumption habits during the 1940-to-1945 period and 
even into 1946 and 1947. The sharp gains in real income per person 
during the early years of the war were reflected in increased purchases 
of those foods which were unaffected by rationing, allocations or shortages. 
As incomes rose, total food intake per person rose above the prewar 
depression levels, and rates of consumption for foods having a longer run 
negative income elasticity showed surprising positive departures from 
trend. Substantial positive deviations from the lines of regression occurred 
for cereals including wheat flour, potatoes, poultry meat and eggs, certain 
fats and oils, red meats, syrups and sugars other than cane sugar, starch, 
pulses and nuts and fluid milk. There are various explanations for devia- 
tions of these items. Restricted supplies of consumer goods played a 
part in concentrating expenditure on foods and this expenditure was 
directed into items which were readily available and which were mostly 
of Canadian supply. This partly accounted for the relatively high demand 
for cereals, potatoes and pulses and nuts. Although red meats were under 
ration, the allowance per person was generous and consumption per person 
first increased and thereafter was well maintained at the new levels. The 
submarine warfare of the central and south Atlantic together with the 
rationing programme restricted cane sugar consumption but led to sub- 
stantial uptake of sugars and syrups of other than cane origin. The 
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consumer subsidy on fluid milk, which held down price increases while 
incomes were rising, led to more than anticipated rates of consumption 
from 1942 through 1947. 


In contrast, coffee and tea consumption rates under rationing were 
held below rates which might have been expected in view of the increase 
in income. Citrus fruit, the supply of which was affected by exchange 
control, did not show a rate of increase commensurate with income 
gains. 


The foregoing suggests the nature and effect of some of the forces 
operating upon Canadian food consumption patterns during part of the 
1935-to-1955 period. As a consequence, wherever necessary, allowances 
were made for these obvious departures when fitting a line of regression. 


With few exceptions, straight-line regressions were applied. The 
exceptions in which the slope of the projected line was adjusted were: 


Citrus fruit 
Milk solids (condensed milk, milk powders and ice cream). 


The marked response of citrus fruit consumption to the rise in real 
incomes has been due in considerable part to the increase in consumption 
of fruit juice, including the concentrate forms. Since this response coincided 
with the technical innovation of concentrate processing, it was considered 
that the regression probably would be less steep in the future and the rate 
of increase was reduced for the projections to 1980. 


Some of the milk products referred to also have been subject to 
technical developments in processing, especially powdered and condensed 
milk. The process of substituting powdered (whole and skim) milk in 
several uses proceeded at an unusually rapid rate in the postwar period, 
especially after cessation of the subsidy on fluid milk. It was assumed 
that the rate of substitution would diminish, and projected consumption 
rates were adjusted downward accordingly. 


Projection of rates of consumption for the various items in the “red 
meat” food category involved a departure from the standard procedure 
described earlier. As stated in the text of Chapter 2, food consumption 
rates for any one item in a particular year may vary considerably from 
trend or normal. These variations are caused in the main by changes in the 
supply and in this regard the more perishable foods are more sensitive to 
these influences. This is particularly so for meats and especially for pork, 
because hog production fluctuates relatively quickly as market conditions 
change. On the demand side, likewise, consumers adjust purchasing habits 
relatively speedily in response to price changes among the various meat 
items, and usually quite rapidly as between the price changes for cuts of 
pork and beef. This response is described technically as “cross elasticity of 
demand”. 


APPENDIX A 


Because of the complexities introduced by fluctuations in supply which 
are reflected in variations in rates of consumption, the following modifica- 
tions of methods were applied to arrive at the projected estimates of red 
meat consumption. In Canadian food disappearance statistics, “red meats” 
comprise the following items: pork, beef, veal, mutton and lamb, offal and 
canned meats. These items were totaled for each year and the resulting total 
red meat consumption per person was plotted against the appropriate real 
disposable incomes per person for each year. From the regression, projec- 


tions of total red meat consumption were then read off at five-year intervals 
to 1980. 


Because the purpose of estimating future consumption rates was to de- 
termine production requirements, it was only necessary to estimate con- 
sumption rates for the meat items by source category, i.e., pork, beef, veal 
and mutton and lamb. Thus, in the projected consumption rates, the 
canned meat and offal items would be represented within the totals in terms 
of their major meat source. 


Veal is almost entirely a joint product of the dairy industry. The 
future supply of veal therefore was derived from projections of the number 
of milk cows which in turn had been determined in relation to total milk 
requirements in the years through 1980. Veal consumption per person was 
derived from the expected veal calf output and then deducted from total 
red meats. 


Canadian food disappearance statistics do not show the consumption 
of lamb separately from mutton. From prewar to 1952 there was steady 
decline in the rate of consumption of these two meats combined. Although 
there has been a slight recovery in recent years, there are no indications of 
a marked recovery. 


Some consumer surveys indicate a moderately high positive income 
elasticity of demand for lamb as such. However, when considering future 
consumption of mutton and lamb combined, account must be taken of the 
general position of the sheep raising industry. Mutton is a joint product with 
wool and the decline in wool production over the years has affected the 
output of mutton. Wool has faced severe competition from other natural 
and man-made fibres and developments in this direction yield little ground 
for expectations of substantial increases in wool production. 


Accordingly, in projecting the future consumption rates for mutton 
the long-term downward trend was arbitrarily levelled out around 1965 and 
a constant consumption rate was projected through 1980. The projected 
consumption data for mutton and lamb were then deducted from the red 
meat total (already less veal). 

The residual quantities of future red meat consumption, representing 


the bulk of the total, were therefore beef and pork. It is between these two 
meat sources in which cross elasticity of demand is of greatest consequence. 
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In the past in Canada, beef consumption has tended to be high relative to 
pork. However, over a period of thirty years pork consumption has been 
gaining relative to beef. This statement may seem inconsistent with recent 
meat consumption experience when beef consumption per person has been 
exceptionally high. This, however, is a result of a high point on the beet 
production cycle. The longer-run relationships are not reflected in the 
current statistics. 


The consumption rates for both beef and pork were plotted against 
time and trend lines fitted. These trends were projected and gave indica- 
tions of a further substantial gain in pork consumption per person relative 
to beef. In examining these trends, it was apparent that in recent years, the 
gains in efficiency of pork production had proceeded at a relatively rapid 
rate and that this rate would hardly be maintained during the whole of the 
twenty-five year period ahead. The trend line for pork was therefore flat- 
tened around 1965 and projections of consumption rates for both beef and 
pork were read off for subsequent five-year intervals to 1980. The results 
suggested a rate of beef consumption in 1980 slightly higher than in more 
recent years but accompanied by a pork consumption rate considerably 
higher. 


Apart from the increase in total volume of food intake per person 
which followed the early income gains over prewar depression levels, 
total food volume by weight has maintained a relative constancy, year 
by year. It was assumed, therefore, that a relative constancy in the total 
weight of the projected ratio of consumption per person might be expected 
to continue. The projected rates for all items were totalled and an upward 
trend was corrected by a prorated downward adjustment over all items. 
These downward adjustments progressively increased, amounting to just 
over 6% for the 1980 projections. 


Translation of Projected Food Consumption Rates to 
Total Requirements 


The adjusted projected rates of food consumption were multiplied 
by the projected total population at each five-year interval through 1980. 
The resulting product expressed total domestic requirements in the form 
of product, that is to say, retail weight, carcass weight, and so forth, 
as given in the basic source material. With domestic requirements as 
a starting point, balance sheets were constructed for each of the main 
items leading back to a production requirement. This process took into 
account estimated quantities required for export and quantities of imports, 
quantities for industrial use and for waste seed and feed, where these were 
significant amounts. The balance sheet figures for each item were converted 
to farm production equivalents to provide estimates of total requirement 
in terms of farm output for each item for specified years in the future. 
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Limitations to Use of National Average Consumption Data 


Not infrequently, the official national food consumption averages 
are applied to food requirement analysis or projections for a locality or 
a province. The results from this practice are unreliable and may lead 
to quite incorrect conclusions. A national average rate of consumption for 
any food item is a convenient summary form for expressing food intake 
and it provides some useful national and international comparisons. 
However, a national average does not reveal the variety of food consuming 
habits within and between regions in Canada. 


A considerable number of special surveys and studies disclose food 
consumption patterns by cities, by areas, for particular products and so 
forth. But, generally, these follow no particular plan or schedule’ and 
hence are of only limited usefulness in adjusting national averages to 
regional or other situations. 


Comparison of Present and Projected Food Consumption Rates, 
Canada and the United States 


It would not be unexpected that, for many food items, trends in 
demand in Canada are similar in direction to trends in the United States. 
However, as a rule, changes in rates of food consumption in Canada lag 
several years behind those in the United States. While the main pattern 
of consumption rates is similar in the two countries, there are significant 
differences in individual items. These result from a variety of causes, 
but comparative levels of personal income and the types of food produced 
in each country are dominating influences. 


Differences in the basis of food consumption measurement and in 
the official statistics in the two countries make it difficult to obtain a 
satisfactory direct comparison for all food categories and items. In general, 
however, the present (1955) United States rates of consumption are 
higher for fruits, vegetables, eggs and red meats, somewhat lower in 
dairy products and much lower for potatoes and cereals. These differences, 
for the most part, carry over into projections of consumption rates. A 
comparison of present and projected rates of food consumption for 
selected items is presented in Table Al. 


The purpose in presenting this comparison is to indicate the direction 
of projected changes in food consumption and the approximate magnitudes 
of these changes in the two countries. The adjective approximate is pur- 
posely used here because it will be noted that the specifications for each 
food category differ in the two countries and also because the food con- 
sumption rate for a single year for any item or even a category of several 
items may depart considerably from the normal or expected rate. 


°> The consumer expenditure surveys of D.B.S. are an exception. These are referred 
to in the Commission study, Consumption Expenditures in Canada. 
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The more general conclusions to be drawn from the comparison 
are that: 


(a) A considerably greater proportion of the fall in consumption 
rates for cereals and potatoes has already taken place in the 
United States. 


(b) A relative stability in consumption rates for sugar, fats and 
oils is projected for both countries. 


(c) Relatively comparable percentage increases are projected for 
fruits, vegetables, red meats and poultry meat. 


(d) There is a major difference in the projected change in per 
person rates of total consumption of dairy products expressed 
in milk equivalents. Most of this difference is attributable to a 
projected decline of about 25% in the per person rates of 
butter consumption in Canada. This decline has already occurred 
in the United States, where the butter consumption rate now 
appears to be fairly stable. 


It was suggested previously that the lag behind the United States in 
adjustment of Canadian food consumption rates for a number of items is 
attributable in part to the lower levels of disposable income per person 
in Canada.° Insofar as available, projections of personal disposable income 
indicate that a similar disparity, although possibly somewhat less in 
degree, may prevail in the period around 1975 to 1980. This lends general 
support, therefore, to the relative levels of the projected food consump- 
tion rates for the two countries. 


Improvement of Canadian Food Consumption Statistics 


The official national data used in this analysis represent, for the 
most part, derived statistics. This is in the sense that the consumption 
rates represent residual or specific statistics resulting from re-arrangements, 
compilations and computations of a large number of more or less regular 
statistical series. For this reason, the improvement in the reliability of 
food consumption data depends primarily upon the improvement of sta- 
tistics basic to the compilation and computation processes. 


As pointed out, however, there are some items of significance in 
total consumption, where, because of the difficulties of enumeration or 
collection of data, the reliability of the consumption rate determined 
leaves something to be desired. This has particular reference to farm and 
urban home garden vegetable and fruit production used directly in the 
household and to food supplies sold directly by farmers to consumers. 
In the latter case, a considerable proportion of some items is taken care 


*See the chapter “Comparisons of Income, Production and Growth in Canada and 
the United States” in the Commission study entitled Canada - United States Eco- 
nomic Relations. 
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of in the total estimate of production and this, of course, emerges in the 
residual quantity as an over-all consumption estimate. 


Material improvement in the usefulness of national average food 
consumption rates could be obtained through close integration of regular 
sample surveys of both production and consumption to: 


(a) Improve basic statistical series entering into the food consump- 
tion estimates. 


(b) Provide, in addition to national average rates, regional and 
provincial consumption rates per person, especially for food 
items where marked local differences in consumption exist. 


(c) Make possible further analysis of factors affecting variations in 
food consumption patterns at a given point of time as well as 
over time in different regions and for various groups, for 
example, persons on farms and persons in towns and cities, 
and so forth. 


Appendix B 


Chapter 2 
THE DEMAND FOR CANADIAN FARM PRODUCTS 


This appendix, which consists of three tables, is designed to provide 
additional statistical information relative to the subject matter of Section 
II, sub-section 1 of Chapter 2. 
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Appendix C 


Chapter 4 
TECHNOLOGY AND INCREASED OUTPUT 


Chapter 5 


PROSPECTIVE CHANGES IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
CANADIAN AGRICULTURE | 


The conversion of the rate of food consumption for each item into 
measures of the volume of farm production requirements was described 
in Appendix A to Chapter 2. The next step was to project the number 
of each of the various kinds of producing units on the farms necessary 
to provide the total output. This involved an examination of changes 
in output in relation to selected inputs for a number of the more important 
farm commodities as well as for the whole of the Canadian agricultural 
plant, past, present and future. 


Projections of rates of output for the more important animal products, 
that is, meats, dairy products and eggs, were made on the basis of trends 
over the past 21 years insofar as comparable input — output data were 
available. The statistics on the output of meats from hogs, cattle and 
sheep over the 1935-to-1955 period are reasonably satisfactory and reliable. 
Data on breeding livestock and their fecundity are somewhat less reliable 
and hence the input measure used was an inventory figure, the total 
numbers of the various species of livestock on farms at a given date each 
year. This, though lacking in precision and clarity of concept, gave results 
in terms of a trend in yields per inventory unit which appeared realistic. 
Further, the results compare reasonably well with rates of increase of 
output in relation to breeding stock as revealed in United States statistics. 


There are difficulties connected with measurement of changes in 
input — output relationships for meat production which are not incon- 
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siderable. The difficulties are least in the case of hogs. For this species, 
meat is the major and primary output item, with the second joint product, 
lard, being subsidiary. Further, pork is produced within a relatively short 
time period (about nine months from breeding to marketing) and thus 
statistical cut-offs at arbitrary time intervals do not materially affect input- 
output relationships. 


In contrast, perhaps more than one half of the meat output from 
cattle is a by-product of the dairy enterprise. Under these circumstances, 
it is almost impossible to segregate the inputs or portions of inputs which 
are directed to meat from those which are directed to milk output. The 
production of meat from cattle (except veal) is a long-term process and 
statistical measurement of the input-output relationships is subject to 
variation in accordance with the stage of the cattle production cycle. 
Meat produced from sheep in many instances is a joint product with wool 
and thus the statistical measurement of efficiency also is complicated 
for this species. 


However, it was assumed that, in general, the over-all rates of gain 
in efficiency (output in relation to input) for hog and cattle meat would 
continue and the projections were made on this basis. It should be stated 
in qualification that there is some question as to the relative changes 
in efficiency which may be realized in future in the hog and cattle (meat) 
production enterprises. Judging from changes in the prices of hogs and 
cattle in more recent years, the efficiency of hog production has gained 
relative to that of beef production. For the longer run projections, however, 
it was assumed that there would be no substantial change in the relative 
competitive position of these two enterprises. 


The projections of the effects of technological change on egg and 
poultry-meat production have been made on somewhat less firm statistical 
grounds. The comparability within the statistical series for these products 
has been affected by changes in the methods of collecting and compiling 
data. New, revised and improved series for these items date back only 
to 1946, and, hence, there is perhaps less certainty in the projected trends 
for these than for other livestock products. In general, the main species 
of poultry, chickens and turkeys are now being produced at much lower 
weights for meat purposes, but with a much more efficient utilization of 
feed. The trends in average meat yield per bird were projected for five to 
ten years and then were arbitrarily levelled. 


The statistical basis for measurement of Canadian rates of egg pro- 
duction has not been entirely consistent. A trend line was fitted to egg 
yield data for the 1945-55 period and compared with the trend in egg 
yields for the United States. The direction and the slope (representing 
the increase in rate of lay) of the two trend lines were similar. The rate 
of increase was projected to continue but at a modified rate, rising to 
250 eggs per laying hen per year by 1980. 
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Milk yields per cow for Canada were compared with similar informa- 
tion for the United States. The Canadian yields, while below those of 
the United States, were increasing at about the same rate from 1935 to 
1955. The projection for Canada to 1980 represents an extrapolation of 
the 1935-to-1955 trend line. 


The assessment of over-all efficiency of the livestock and poultry 
enterprises in relation to feed inputs and the projection of future feed 
requirements was undertaken by comparing indexes of physical volume 
of output with changes in feed supplies. However, the longer term trends 
here are obscured by shorter term* disturbances of over and under- 
supplies of feed, especially feed grains, and by abrupt shifts in the relation- 
ship of feed prices to livestock prices. 


The total feed intake in the form of fodder can be only a guess since 
a very high proportion is derived from pasturing livestock. The quantities 
and qualities of feed obtained from pasture are highly variable from 
area to area and year to year. However, in view of the proven technical 
feasibility of increased output through improvement in quality of grain 
and fodder feeds, in methods of feeding and in utilization of feed by 
the animal, it was assumed that moderate gains along these lines might 
be expected in the future. 


1JIn this instance, shorter term may mean up to five or six years. 


Appendix D 


Chapter 8 


QUEBEC 


The tables in this appendix are reproduced from the brief presented 
to the Commission by L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs. Not all the 
tables in the brief are included here, and those that have been included 
are numbered consecutively. The tabulations are generally descriptive of 
agriculture in Quebec. Those tables which provide comparisons between 
Quebec, Ontario and the Prairies may be of particular interest to some. 
Some excerpts from the brief, with revised table references and with 
section titles and paragraph numbers corresponding to those in the brief, 
are also included. The appendix may be regarded as a supplement to 
Chapter 8. 
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Table D1 


LAND AREA, CLASSIFIED AS AGRICULTURAL, FORESTED OR 
UNPRODUCTIVE (circa) 
(square miles) 
Description Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 


Agricultural land 
(present and potential) 


Occupiedterar. sere 26,229 32,625 1937521 271,941 
Winoccupiedmran eerie ct 38,393 67,889 128,655 280,777 
INon-forested erect 18,550 32,504 226,265 306,218 
Horestedjireracpystetrsete s seieises 46,072 68,010 95,911 246,507 
Total aurcc ete ceewle sits 64,622 100,514 322,176 SS2 25 
Porested lander seer eer 366,466 223 22 334,307 1E320532 1 
Productive landmine 385,016 255,716 560,572 1,626,539 
Unproductive land......... 138,844 92,425 128,133 1,950,624 
Totals andyAreay-aee ee 523,860 348,141 688,705 3,577,163 
(percentages) 
Agricultural land 
Occupied ayaascns sce eee 5.0 9.4 28.0 UG 
Winoccupled teria ececrele We33 ).3) 18.6 7.8 
INonEforested? pene eee 35 9.4 32.8 8.6 
Forested fen.n sce? aera 8.8 I@).5 1359 6.8 
‘Total scsvaeeaie cake 1.3) 23 8) 46.8 15.4 
Horestedslandiaee ei ae 69.9 64.7 48.5 36.9 
roductivetandan eee 13eS 73.4 81.4 45.4 
Unproductivelandaa 22-2 2055 26.6 18.6 54.6 
Motalplandrareaserase ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: The Canada Year Book, 1954, p. 20 for the figures; the calculations are ours. 


APPENDIX D 


Table D2 


APPROXIMATE AREA OF NATURAL REGIONS AND OF 
AGRICULTURAL LAND IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


(millions of acres) 


Natural regions Total Arable Occupied 
Laurentian Plateau.... 307.0 #2-15 Bie 
The Appalachians..... 15.0 8-9 6-7 
The St. Lawrence 

TeO Wid Smepercieneriee 12.8 11-12 9-10 

Totallitacwaa some 355.0 31-36 18-20 
Percentages see 100.0 10.0 6.0 


SOURCE: Statistical Year Book of the Province of Quebec, 1953, p. 298. 


Suitable for 
colonization 


9-12 


1 


11-15 
4.0 


Table D3 


PERCENTAGE OF THE LAND OCCUPIED AND FARMED BY 


THE OWNER 
Quebec Ontario Prairies 
T9OI Ss Heese tees 93.2 85.1 92.2 
(OHNE RO SS ook Scent cera 95.0 86.6 87.9 
DUNS terteene erein cies 96.5 88.7 83.6 
193 US Sect uh heeelss Mp2 87.0 70.6 
[OFT Si reshecr. seen = O5p2 85.0 63.2 
LOS areca), eran a 96.9 89.2 69.7 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1951, Table I, volume VI, parts I and II. 


Canada 


90.7 
89.8 
85.4 
77.0 
70.3 
74.5 


Table D4 


ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF POPULATION 


LIVING ON FARMS 


Quebec Ontario Prairies 
1931 
Total population.............---- 2,874,662 3,431,683 2,353,529 
Farm population..........--.---- 777,017 800,960 1,195,414 
Percentage living on farms........- 27.0 2353 50.8 
1941 
Total population. ..........++-+--- 3,331,882 3,787,655 2,421,905 
Farm population. ..........+++++- 838,861 704,420 1,148,240 
Percentage living on farms......--- M32) 18.6 47.5 
1951 
Total population. ........+-++-e+- 4,055,681 4,597,542 2,548,770 
Farm population. .......--++++++> 792,756 702,778 963,928 
Percentage living on farms.......-. 1955 1583 38.8 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1951, Table I, volume VI, Parts I and IT. 


Canada 


10,376,786 
3,289,140 
Bilis T 


11,506,655 
3,152,449 
27.4 


14,009,429 
2,911,996 
20.8 
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Table D5 


DISTRIBUTION OF FARM LABOUR FORCE AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
TOTAL LABOUR FORCE 


Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 
1901S coe 38.2 40.6 60.2 40.2 
LOT tee. eee eee Bins 31.0 50.9 34.3 
192). Sat eee ee 28.1 26.4 S2a7 32.8 
193 UF en ee eee PDD) PPT 48.6 28.8 
OY W oes Hehe andra so ce 20.8 17.8 46.0 24.9 
LOST ic capone teers 1353 10.7 B5a2 15.6 


a Including active service. 


SOURCE: Occupational Trends in Canada, Larkin and Allen, study No. 4, service de documen- 
tation économique, [School for Higher Commercial Studies], Montreal: Census of 
Canada, 1951. 


Table D6 


TREND IN NUMBER OF FARM WORKERS 
14 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


LOS erates a nie sa ariet gait eae gemeae ee 227,783 
TSG Sate bias sure sedvtn ape too! aes ernie 265,078 
LOAD Bias Sis a se bea React Sota meee 254,383 
LOA G So's). side eicniate teletw wb aa eee 239,573 
TOS She Pe ae ak eats we ee 195,410 
1956.34, siege tee were ee nee es LESS 


SOURCE: Quebec farm censuses, 1941 and 1951; ‘‘intercensal years’’, estimates by Dr. E. C. Hope, 
The Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 


Table used in the brief from l’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs and La Coopérative 
Bederee de Québec to the Committee on the Protection of Farmers and Consumers, 
p- 100. 


Table D7 


FARM WORKERS COMPARED WITH NON-AGRICULTURAL 


WORKERS 
Census years No. of agricultural No. of non- Percentage of Col. 
workers agricultural 1 to Col. 2 
workers 
1931 cee eres 227,783 794,381 28.6 
LOA LS 8 Atak ere 244,383 933,072 Ele 
eh Uno.c Sore Os, cpio 195,410 1,276,450 iNSy58 


SOURCE: Ibid, p. 100. 
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Table D8 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, AVERAGE PER FARM, 1901-51 


(dollars) 
Quebec Ontario 
Seance ie 2,502 3,666 
Siti 3 4,263 4,366 
atone es 6,177 6,483 
seo. a 5,032 5,583 
rests veiren Sy 5143) 4,636 
Sees « 6,305 9,467 


Prairies 
2,456 
7,281 
9,600 
6,489 
4,539 

10,900 


Canada 
2,746 
4,900 
7,106 
5,563 
4,134 
8,871 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, AVERAGE PER ACRE, 1901-51 


eee ew eee 


Quebec Ontario 
24 35 
etaershisls Al 42 
49 Syi/ 
40 47 
Maye et gs 30 37 
Petes: 50 68 


Prairies 
9 
25 
29 
18 
12 


24 


Canada 
22 


VALUE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, AVERAGE 


PER FARM, 1901-51 


Quebec Oxitario 
193 258 
Faria tte 347 366 
Base Sas es 813 858 
WS TM 
Bane Spl 844 
Boy Ree 1,578 2,970 


Prairies 
299 


Canada 
213 
377 
935 
893 
813 

3,103 


VALUE OF FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY, AVERAGE 


eee escee 


ecco eceee 


PER ACRE, 1901-51 


Quebec Ontario 
Be eeeauos 2 2 
3 4 
6 8 
6 7 
5 7 
13 21 


Prairies 
1.0 
1.6 
4.0 
3.3 
236 

10.3 


Canada 
2} 


= WP Nn W 


— 
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Table D8 (Cont’d.) 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK, AVERAGE PER FARM 1901-51 


Quebec 
190]. Srogeeans oe 417 
UIE) UD WS Cone omens che Bic 652 
19D eh ontop 896 
193 le cree 705 
194 he ayaohsae Sree 719 
et late MaSrptacoise os 2,534 


Ontario 
646 
1,036 
1,187 
900 
1,140 
4,558 


Prairies 
132 
1,340 
1,574 

793 
869 
3,355 


Canada 
538 
925 

1,176 
746 
840 

3,226 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK, AVERAGE PER ACRE 1901-51 


Quebec 
190 LST seen eens 4 
TOT echt. ore 6 
LOD Treticiepe aerate ister 7 
LOS letras tee Sete 6 
194 Ue era soe eee 6 
UGS Fol UR ats coche ten 20 


Ontario 
6 
10 
10 
8 
9 
33 


Prairies 
4.0 


4.7 
4.7 
2.6 
2-6 
7.6 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1951, Table I, volume VI, Parts I and II. 


Canada 


NAPWDAHA HL 


=" 


Table D9 


NET VALUE IN CURRENT DOLLARS AND IN CONSTANT DOLLARS 


OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Quebec Ontario Prairies 


1939 


In constant dollars per person on the farms? 


1945 


In constant dollars per person on the farms> 


1953 


In constant dollars per person on the farms» 
Increase 1939-1953% ty capt terol -ye ech os 


ee eee 


190.3 
207.0 
293.8 


381.0 
205.2 
29153 


652.4 
219.8 
SH <7 


536.3 
314.1 
304.6 


Canada 
352.4 WG.5 
58se5 779.6 
333.9 247 .3 
545;.3) 126954 
293.6 683.6 
DF 216.8 
1446.5 2563. 
487 .4 894.1 
505.6 307.0 
125564 eA lees 
489 .3 893.7 
507.6 306.9 


18.6% 55 93.7% 52% 24.1% 


a Corrected by the farm price index of agricultural products, Statistical Revue of Canada, 1955 


supplement, p. 61. 


b_ Physical volume (net corrected value) divided by the number of persons on the farms according 
to the census nearest the year in question. 
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Table D10 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL 


(in percentage of net value of all goods*) 


ee 


ee eee were teers 


eee ere ree eee ee 


alas (e)te\elsitanjes[erie: 67.01 616 


ec eee eee oe oe ee 


sieve ce: <e\ ee ese, 0/4) 91.8 


Silesesietie)eehelimiele) ile 


PRODUCTION 

Quebec Ontario 
135 1588 
13.6 Sra 
10.9 14.3 
12.6 15.6 
al oil Bat 
10.1 2a 
1ib8) 12.4 
9.0 10.0 
8.5 9.0 


Prairies 


58 


Y) 
62. 
67. 
Si 
3B)c 
Sill. 
Se 
SBE 
45. 


One WH PU DW WwW 


Canada 
22.4 
PBST 
23) 
Die 
207.2 
oS 
20.3 
Sree 
15.4 


a The total net value includes that of agriculture, forestry, hunting, fishing, mines, electricity of 
motive power, the manufacturing and construction industry. 


SOURCE: Survey of Production, 1949-1953, D.B.S., Ottawa. 


Table D11 


GROWTH IN AVERAGE AREA PER FARM, 1901-51 


eiis| e\6 ‘elec 0)\6) vie shee 


sie (ele eum eo reileele 0.8.6 


(acres) 
Quebec Ontario 
103.1 104.6 
104.3 104.5 
125.4 114.3 
IBTES: 118.9 
116.8 W5K6 
12520 139.2 


Prairies 


282.6 
287.2 
83220 
362.0 
392.0 
472.1 


Canada 
124.1 
159.7 
198.1 
223.9 
236.8 
219'.3 


Change in the Total Area in Farms in Percentage of Total Area of Land 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 


po oD Oo Od OO ORO ora 


ei a! a etlolaye)ale: ee ee 8 


oe 6,0) 10 (0 so) whe) 106.6 16 


6.6 ie! 
Tat Se 7 
Bow oll 
Dol 9.8 
Sot 9.6 
5.0 9.0 


DAG 


19.6 
192 
ABS) 
26.2 
27.0 


1951, Table I, volume VI, Parts I and II. 


Veo 
He, 
10.1 
oil 
1355 

Ta 
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Table D12 


FARM HOLDINGS CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF FARM 


Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 


otal of occupied farms. J... <- ee heen oe 134,336 149,920 248.716 623,091 
(in percentage of number of farms occupied) 
Size of occupied farm 


1. =) 4 acres cantante Stee ee 0.7 1.8 0.8 We) 

5. =10 acres Fo euncce Waeeiee be ee 185 4.2 es 3.4 
Ul) SO. aeresira tas cers ce eee ae Oe oe 9.9 UE}. Zed See) 
SisLOO0 acres: Ore acas ate ree ta hc. ee 36.5 ys) D3) 19.8 

1012200 acres «Aa wer ae on ea neti es ae eee 37.9 S32 2250 27.9 

ZU 1e299 ACTOS oie erases. ac etee  ecl Aehe e 8.4 7.8 Sel 6.3 

300-479 acres ete irsacc ons Wace, eee 4.3 6.3 29.8 {S51 

AS80639 ACTES Sehr t a RG ee onc oe ee 0.5 1.1 14.0 6.4 

GAO Acres:and: Overt sic Snel cs ee 0.3 0.7 21.8 10.1 - 

OCA cites ac amie. 2. stan: 2 ea ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1951, Table 4, volume VI, Parts I and II. 


Table D13 


CASH INCOME FROM SALE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


(dollars) 
Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 
1926-29: Total (O00)i5. pa ee 100,454 260,575 543,172 970,878 
per person on farms...... 12952 Ys) 8) 454.3 295.0 
1935-39 Totali(Q00)e 1s eee 82,779 198,709 285,561 624,597 
per person on farms....... 106.5 248 .0 238.6 190.0 
1943-45 Total (000)............... 219,796 414,682 867,840" 1,644,469 
per person on farms'. =... 262.0 Sea 778.5 SYA AY 
1943 eet Otaly (O00) meee eee BSDa53 668,352 1,212,442" 2,449,865 
per person on farms....... 444.2 951.0 1,257.8 841.5 
19525 Fe Lota (000) cetue ica cieang 417,377 736,887 1,465,442" 2,849,310 
per person on farms....... 526.4 1,048 .5 1,519.8 978.9 
1954 eee lotali(O00)sasener yen 407,947 704,544 1,044,499 2,377,8348 
per person on farms....... 514.5 1,002.5 1,083.0 816.9 
% increase 1954/1943-45.......... 96.4 93.6 She) II 56.6 
% increase 1954/1935-39.......... 383.1 304.2 353.8 330.0 


a Not including supplementary payments by the government. 


SOURCE: Frank Shefrin, ‘‘Farm Income, Cash and Net, 1926 to 1948"’; Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January-March, 1955, page 17. 
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Table D14 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STRUCTURE OF AGRICULTURAL INCOME 
IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL CASH INCOME 


Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 
Grains and fodder 


1926229 ecinerecr reves ates ete 10.3 14.9 79.4 49.9 
TO8S=3 9 Reema otc scsveus techs Syl 9.6 63.5 Bane 
OAS epee eee oars siererese tenets i! 6.1 60.5 SW H5) 
POS DR este eters skews, chet ee 4.8 68.2 37.9 
NOS Ue ers beasts eccone arose O29 4.3 56.5 26.3 
Vegetables 
1D G20 eee terstocctere cisions shavers 10.6 etl 0.3 ALS) 
1935239 ee Ree sea 10.1 14.1 vat Wed 
NOASd ween ent site see ers 523 14.3 0.9 6.4 
NOS Dataset erevere erste os 8.8 18.2 0.7 7.6 
OSAP ace Sriniinio es sieiee ensues: dee Se 1.6 7.0 
Cattle and eggs 
DGB Fs b.c soiconcopob oe B1eS 49.8 14.6 27.0 
[935239 AE irks cctmeptne eel sere > 33.8 46.3 25.9 3325 
[OAS eared eta t marta bey A 51.4 29.6 37.9 
eis Bengs Conic ous Boo OD 41.5 5027 PALES 33.0 
TOSA Aas eee tere ee 39.0 Sy 55) BOS 40.1 
Dairy products 
OEP oss ooo oo es Baade ee eM 20.1 4.0 Do 
TOZS230 ere n a ciewetaveroeeretatenous 35.5 22.3 7.0 16.9 
[| DAS eeeerera at tonstoste cetalerte 35.1 DiS Oe i 15.9 
IEA Wes Ao e coeaa ara ae 34.3 18.6 4.6 14.0 
TO SAM a eteines eiees teretorets fers 37.8 20.2 6.9 17.9 
Fruit 
NO DY API. ae quinmom ncS SOc 0.8 2.6 — 1.8 
HOR BERIS sco: spe cic die Game 1.8 248 = 37 
[GAS re eee craze 0.9 Deal — 5 
SER aah A So anemo toot 1.6 2:53 — 1.4 
195A Se eye tere c ecto erscorm eis Al 3.0 — 1.9 
Forest products 
1926229 Bee erec inn soe tues oes 9.6 1.9 0.1 220 
(IORI, ota o so dogononee Cour 7.8 15) 0.4 Ds 
LOAS eee a ects eer tae eiaietss == 10.3 1.9 0.1 2.6 
195 Dee cee Nachetss sys choses fs ilibe8} De; 0.9 3.0 
[O54 ree aA evel site ier 11.3 2.0 1.0 BaP 


SOURCE: Frank Shefrin, “Farm Income, Cash and Net, 1926 to 1948’’; Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics, January-March, 1955, p- 17. 
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Table D15 


OCCUPIED FARMS, CLASSIFIED BY ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS SOLD IN 1950 


Quebec Ontario Prairies Canada 


Number of farms covered by census........ 134,336 149,920 248,716 623,091 
Economic categories 

Commercialifarms (NOs) pee eee eee 88,758 1193247 §=©6©.217,276 ~—- 470,207 
To OE LOA Krswic aehus % os aE 66.1 79.5 87.4 74.5 
Value of products sold: 

520,000 and Over i:,..5 @ mes kee ees eae ee 175 1,922 1,863 4,409 
SLOLO0O tO 19I999 = Bea a aR oe ayn 1,091 6,452 8,061 16,834 
3 79,000) t0'S 2959997 seer) oo he eee 7,917 23,574 33,262 69,019 
Sirs OU0TO $45 900 2 ee ey ects cit tan eee 25,998 41,129 67,653 144,828 
DelE2OOM OLS E249 9 te Tare see eee eee 35,407 32,742 67,237 151,290 
See 0LOiS sO Oper eeren tai ue, ees ae 18,170 13,428 39,200 83,827 
Small-scale Farms Less than $250 (No.)..... 24,187 ii 18,402 87,057 
Cer Ol total en we esr sok OOe.. « cieiocan ee 18.0 11.4 7.4 14.0 
Pant-time-staninsa (INOS) Seeeee heer nana 21,189 13,364 12,765 65,135 
UMOMRUOUAL # Sheath on renters. «5g Beceacte rn eee a 15.8 8.9 Sail 10.4 
Insiitutionalstarmss (NOs) sae seen eee ene 202 137 273 692 


SOURCE: Census of Canada, 1951, Table 25, volume VI, Parts I and II. 


Table D16 


WAGE EARNERS IN AGRICULTURE AND THE PHYSICAL VOLUME 
OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Agricultural workers Agricultural production 
Index of 
Production per capita 
Year Number Index index volume 
(1935-39 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) 
1935; Scysatn Ave ee Seas one 257,619 94.55 93.6 99.0 
TO3O SR. cence eA nO 265,078 97.3 99.3 102.0 
TEE Re Sema, Boch OB ok AS Sr A AP D2 Si 100.0 97.6 97.3 
193 8 renee Scie 279,996 102.7 97.6 85.2 
De esa Sey a rer ese Sin es 287,453 105.5 111.9 106.1 
TO4O Oc, s eae nya eee sere 270,918 99.4 111.8 IQS 
DOA Meteo sae eens, cee ere 254,383 93.3 108.2 116.0 
194 DR eerie see asset Cee ee oF 236,576 86.8 PA 7 140.2 
(ede eae HO on, eee ie ee ST 231,488 84.9 123 S22) 
1 Poa een Lok de 11rd 234,150 85.9 131.1 152.6 
194 St PN ies eens ne ee 236,812 86.9 100.7 115.9 
LDA Gi errrcon pen on adh omen a ioe 239,573 87.9 iL 127.6 
194 fs Pee coe Bhp RR ae eae 200,686 WG 102.6 139.4 
LOA Rt Ae aid ae eee 215,537 Wt 121.6 LSS 
194 O23) chia eRe eR 209,089 76.7 126.4 164.8 
1950 Saree eR eee 209,089 76.7 136.3 WHA 
LOS 1S ass eee Pee ee 195,410 Wl t 129.0 193.9 
19524 Ko ene oe 158,248 Oil 7 124.2 201.3 
(URSIN MS SOMERS 6.5 GORA AM CRAAR 162,776 59.7 131.6 220.4 
402 1954 hens. ee aCe 171,375 62.9 — — 
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Table D17 


NET ACTUAL AGRICULTURAL INCOME PER FARM AND 
PER FARM WORKER, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, FIVE-YEAR PERIODS 


(1941-51) 
Net actual Net actual 
Number of Income Income farm 
farms ($000) per Farm Workers 
155,000 90,694 $ 580 254,383 
145,000 155,462 930 2395516 
134,000 169,668 1,260 195,410 


Number of Net actual 
Income per 
Farm Worker 


$360 
650 
870 


SOURCE: Brief of l’ Union Catholique des Cultivateurs and La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec to 
the Committee for Protection of Farmers and Consumers, Tables XVI and XIX. 


Table D18 


NET PRODUCTION PER UNIT OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
NON-AGRICULTURAL WORK BY REGION IN CANADA, 1945-53 


Year Maritimes 
(CMP. 2 Renae ae 533 
OL os Aa a 475 
HOA Tied. 3 old ePaysin oh 562 
eo ba aoe eee 667 
ee io Git Cee nee 699 
OO: 5 a aap 716 
DS tartare cheb ss 1,055 
ODD eh clin. cn a's + 1,156 
BOD Bret reertess (acs: Sih B+ 892 
Percentage increase 

BOA O8 Gas wraincwnns 166.7 


Percentage increase 
1945-53 nic sie - seta? 


(dollars) 
Quebec Ontario Prairies Bae: 
Agricultural division 
458 945 1,128 1,638 
536 947 1,012 1,670 
545 981 1,379 1,370 
776 1,302 1,507 Si? 
804 1,365 1,452 1,480 
767 1,482 1,660 1,719 
1,088 1,850 2,544 1,833 
983 1,478 2,697 2,000 
957 1,316 2,144 2,091 
208 .9 BORZ 190.0 127.6 
Non-agricultural division 
1,857 2,251 1,894 2,095 
1,821 2,192 1,995 2,016 
2,022 D352 2,130 2,134 
PS NSY/ 2,636 eH | 2,545 
2,204 2,726 2,688 2,586 
Me Vasil 2,871 2,976 2,803 
2,516 3,097 2,933 35223 
2,714 3,364 3,113 3,450 
2,843 3,570 3,419 3,708 
[S33}. 44 158.5 180.5 176.9 


Canada 


864 

843 
1,016 
1,206 
1219) 
esi 
1,885 
1,843 
1,556 


180.0 


2,017 
1,984 
2,147 
2,400 
2,561 
23625 
2,809 
3,047 
3,249 


161.1 
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Table D19 


PRODUCTIVITY INDEX PER UNIT OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
NON-AGRICULTURAL WORK BY REGION IN CANADA, 1945-53 


Year Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Bice Canada 


Agricultural division 


Ae Sn earn a 2 62 53 109 131 190 100 
1 DAG ae ohare, scene 56 64 112 120 198 100 
LOA Deane Sent eee BP] 54 97 136 135 100 
LAS ras ss" ersten SP) 64 108 125 114 100 
AD ea atotee: ao ake al 66 112 119 121 100 
PISO ores hers eine 55 59 113 127 151 100 
LOST Marae tone tev 56 58 98 135 | 100 
DOD Zi iee ig ac tone Pelee 63 53 80 146 109 100 
LOSS a arardia x fevets pies ay 62 85 138 134 100 


Non-agricultural division 


1945 OES cckanctae's 81 92 112 94 104 100 
1946). Gx ca Sunineners 78 92 110 101 102 100 
BOAT ohn eioles 5 cheba: 77 94 110 wy) 99 100 
1048 lec nse Beer 74 90 110 105 106 100 
CE eae ed. 73 90 111 109 105 100 
TSO 5. Seats meee 71 89 109 113 107 100 
TODD ieee ace cn cece 68 90 110 104 115 100 
1ODZ ce dicrebahenae se 12 89 110 102 113 100 
19 D3 sce, hers oa neared qh 88 110 105 114 100 


SOURCE: W. J. Anderson, ‘‘Productivity of Labour in Canadian A¢griculture’’, The Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, May, 1955, pp. 235 and 236. 


EXCERPT 1 — THE CULTIVABLE AREA. 


25. The area of the farms and the amount of cleared land in relation 
to the total area is directly proportionate to the natural regions of the 
province. Now, three physiographical areas can be distinguished in the 
province of Quebec. 


26. The Laurentian Plateau contains the greater part (84.5%) of the 
lands of Quebec or almost all the part situated north of the St. Lawrence 
Valley, starting from an imaginary line joining Hull and Quebec, following 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence as far as the Strait of Belle Isle. 
The cultivable area does not exceed 15 million acres and the cultivated 
land covers about 3 million acres (Table D2). 


27. The Appalachian Region extends to the southwestern part of the 
province from the United States boundary to the eastern tip of Gaspe. 
Three-fifths of this region is arable, or about 9 million acres, of which 
80% is already occupied. Agriculture in this area is distinctly diversified. 
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28. The region of the St. Lawrence Lowlands is the vital part, the 
garden of the province. It extends along both sides of the St. Lawrence, 
between the Laurentians and the Appalachians, from the Ontario border 
and the State of New York to Matane County inclusive. It is 80 miles 
wide between Lachute and Granby and only 30 miles at the latitude of 
Quebec; it tapers off as it goes down stream. The greater part, from 
85% to 95%, is arable and already 90% of that area is occupied by farms. 
The activity of that agricultural region is definitely commercial. Situated in 
that region are 25% of the farms, which account for 50% of the volume 
of production for the province. The agricultural enterprises of this section 
are characterized by their diversity. Specialized crops, market gardening, 
the dairy industry, apple-growing, poultry-farming, tobacco-growing, sugar- 
beet-growing, etc., all play a prominent part. 


EXCERPT 2 — SOME CONTRASTS BETWEEN AGRICULTURE 
IN QUEBEC AND ON THE PRAIRIES 


62. The topography of the Prairies does not present three distinct 
geological regions as does Quebec, but three rather extensive and 
related parts. This great plain, with only 19.2% of the total area of 
Canada, contains 58.3% of all agricultural land, compared with 30% 
for the central provinces — 11.7% for Quebec and 18.3% for Ontario. 


63. The peculiarities of the physical setting are reflected in the direction 
taken by the agricultural economy. Thus in the Prairies, a large proportion 
of the population still lives on the farms: 964,000 out of 2,549,000 or 
38.8% in comparison with 15.3% for Ontario and 19.5% for Quebec 
(Table D4). Therefore, one out of three workers is engaged in agriculture 
in the west of the country, while only one out of ten is so employed in 
the central provinces. If the trend of strictly agricultural occupations 
is downwards everywhere, it is less noticeably so in the West than in 
Ontario and Quebec (Table D5). The farmers are also a little younger 
on the Prairies than in the central provinces, which also has a notable 
repercussion on the number of years on the farm. 


64. As for the market, the central provinces have 9,434,000 consumers 
right at hand, whereas the Prairies have only 2,745,000 persons and must 
seek outlets in the other provinces and especially in other countries. 


65. The Prairies are the home of the extensive farming, while the central 
provinces have a more diversified farming on farms which are four times 
smaller on the average. In the West 21.8% of the occupied farms have 
more than 640 acres, while farms of that extent represent only 0.3% in 
Quebec and 0.7% in Ontario. The trend towards larger farms is less 
marked in the latter provinces than in the Prairies (Tables D11 and D12) 
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where the value of agricultural equipment and machinery has increased 
tenfold in fifty years. 


66. The value of agricultural production in the Prairies, which exceeds 
50% of that for all agricultural regions of the country, has also shown 
the greatest increase, in spite of the vicissitudes of the wheat market: 
the increase in constant dollars is 52% in 1953 in relation to 1939, 
compared with 18.6% for Quebec and 3.7% for Ontario (Table D9). 
It is not surprising that the cash income from the sale of agricultural 
products is higher in the Prairies, namely $1,083 per person on the 
farms compared with $1,002 for Ontario and $514.50 for Quebec (Table 
D13). If the agricultural cash income per person on the farm in 1954 
is compared with that of 1943-45 and in 1935-39, it will be found that 
the increase was slightly higher in the central provinces than in the 
Prairies (Table D13). 


67. Conditions of equilibrium of agricultural income are also quite 
different, according to which of the two great centres is being considered. 
Grains and fodder, which do not form 1% of the agricultural income 
in Quebec and form less than 5% in Ontario, account for nearly 60% 
in the Prairies. Meat production as a source of income is important 
everywhere, although preponderant in the central provinces and especially 
in Ontario. Dairy products constitute one of the largest sources of agri- 
cultural income in Quebec. The preliminary estimates of the cash income 
from Canadian agriculture for 1955 established the fact that last year 
dairy products represented 37.7% of the total income of Quebec agri- 
culture, 19.4% of the total agricultural income of Ontario, while they 
accounted for only 17.5% of the total incomes of the three Prairie 
provinces. Receipts from the sales of vegetables, fruit and forest products 
are considerable in the central provinces and slight on the Prairies. In 
short, the agricultural economy of the Prairies still rests on two large 
categories of income, whereas it is based on a much greater diversity in 
Quebec and Ontario (Table D14). 


68. The problems peculiar to each region are many and will have to be 
more and more the basis of government measures to be adopted 25 years 
from now. 


EXCERPT 3 — EFFICIENCY AND PRODUCTIVITY 
IN AGRICULTURE 


74. An over-all approximation of the efficiency of agriculture can be 
obtained in several ways, particularly by the evaluation 


(a) of the volume of production per agricultural worker; 


(b) of the average net income per farm and of the actual income 
per agricultural worker. 
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75. If we compare the physical volume of agricultural production in 
the Province of Quebec with the number of active workers on the farm, 
according to the data in Table D16, we find that the per capita output 
doubled between 1935 and 1953. We had already noted in Table D9 that 
the per capita production on the farms had increased from $136.60 to 
$162 between 1939 and 1953, an increase of 18.6%. So it can be said 
that five men now do the work done by ten only 15 years ago. There 
are several factors behind this increased efficiency on Quebec farms and 
throughout Canada; in particular, better use is made of family labour, 
more widespread use is made of mechanization and of certain improve- 
ments in production techniques. 


76. It goes without saying that we are only dealing here with averages 
and that actual cases may fall short of them or exceed them. In other 
words, efficiency has not been achieved to an equal degree on all farms. 
To be convinced of this, one has only to consult the data on Table D15 
where it will be seen that the province had 24,000 subsistence farms 
or 18% of the total (against 11.4% in Ontario and 7.4% in the Prairies), 
21,000 part-time farms or 15.8% of the total (against 8.9% in Ontario 
and 5.1% in the Prairies) and 54,000 farms where the value of products 
sold did not exceed $2,500. This situation is especially significant of the 
low output of a large portion of Quebec farms since the year 1951, was 
especially favourable from the point of view of the general level of farm 
incomes. It is very doubtful that there was any marked increase in 
efficiency on those farms during the period considered. If we accept 
those figures, we will find that the tendency towards improved efficiency 
in Quebec agriculture has been pronounced on about only 40,000 farms 
in the whole Province of Quebec, or about 30% of the total. And yet 
the fact remains that a minimum output should become general in pro- 
portion to the investments made by the farmers. 


77. Another yardstick of the efficiency of work done on the farms is 
provided for us by the analysis of incomes. As is seen in Table D17, 
the net agricultural income per farm and per worker more than doubled 
from 1941 to 1951, which is another indication of increased efficiency 
on a number of farms. If we no longer take into account agricultural 
workers only, but all persons on farms as is mentioned in Table D13, we 
would observe that the cash income from the sale of agricultural products 
increased from $106 per capita in 1935 to $514.50 in 1954, an increase 
of 383% in current dollars. As the agricultural products price index 
rose from 88.0 (1935-39 = 100) in 1935 to 233.4 in 1954, an actual 
rise can be seen here more pronounced even than that in Ontario and 
on the Prairies where the level of income is nevertheless twice as high 


per person. 
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78. In order to gain a more accurate idea still of agricultural productivity, 
we could refer to a systematic study made of it by W. J. Anderson, from 
which we will reproduce certain important conclusions in Tables D18 
and Di9. According to that data, the net production per unit of work 
on the farms has increased from $458 in 1945 to $957 in 1953, compared 
with $864 and $1556 for all of Canada. 


79. Although all the other provinces, except the Maritimes, have a much 
higher per capita level of production than Quebec, it is in Quebec that 
the increase has been most noticeable in the last eight years; it is 209.0 
(1945 = 100) compared with 139.2 for Ontario and 190.0 for the 
Prairies. If the index of agricultural productivity per worker for all 
Canada is established at 100.0, Quebec has an index of 62%, Ontario 
85%, the Prairie Provinces 138%, British Columbia 134% (Table D19). 


80. These tables enable us also to compare productivity in the field 
of agriculture with that in the non-agricultural field. Thus, in Quebec 
in 1953, when the production per working unit was $957, production 
in the non-agricultural sector was $2,843, nearly three times as high. 
If the first sector is compared with the second, we obtain the table below 
in which the figures are expressed as a percentage. 


PRODUCTIVITY PER UNIT OF AGRICULTURAL WORK COMPARED 
TO PRODUCTIVITY PER UNIT OF NON-AGRICULTURAL WORK 


(percentage of the agricultural sector compared to the 
non-agricultural sector) 


The British 


Year Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies Columbia Canada 
ST, Gee cece te Pe 0.33 1 P45) 0.42 0.60 0.78 0.43 
LOAG i, eer eee see 0.31 0.29 0.43 0.51 0.83 0.42 
LO AI en atic pete ee 0.34 0.27 0.42 0.65 0.64 0.47 
LOAREL ie Sk ee 0.38 0.36 0.49 0.60 0.54 0.50 
194 Ree Aa ae 0.40 0.36 0.50 0.54 0557 0.49 
1950 )4.: PRN 0.38 0.33 0.52 0.56 0.61 0.49 
19S ire ae ae 0.55 0.43 0.60 0.87 0.57 0.68 
NOS ees ene ade 0.53 0.36 0.44 0.87 0.58 0.60 
1953 cys kone ee aes 0.39 0.34 0.37 0.63 0.56 0.58 
Situation in % 

ISS3/A9dS EE eee. 118.1 136.0 88.1 105.0 71.8 111.6 
SOURCE: J. Anderson, ‘‘Productivity of Labour in Canadian Agriculture’, The Canadian 


yReliee of Economics and Political Science, May, 1955, p. 235. 


Appendix E 
Chapter 13 


FARM INCOMES 


Gross and Net Farm Income Statistical Series 


Details of the official federal government farm income: statistical 
series for the years to 1950 were obtained from D.B.S. Reference 
Paper No. 25, Part II, “Handbook of Agricultural Statistics” issued in 
February, 1952. This paper includes definitions and a statement of the 
methods used in preparing income estimates. Data for the years since 
1950 and revisions to earlier estimates were obtained from the Quarterly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, from special bureau farm income 
releases, and from official work sheets. 


As suggested in the text of the chapter, the estimates of gross and 
net incomes generally have an acceptable degree of accuracy and of spatial 
and temporal reliability. They are built upon statistics of production, 
disposition and prices. While there are ranges in the quality among the 
various product series used, the over-all totals are considered to be 
satisfactory for most purposes. These observations also apply to the 
series of items comprised in farm operating expenses. 


An awareness of the possible sources of statistical departures in the 
various components is desirable, but it is not intended that this should 
be interpreted to the point of invalidating the broader conclusions to be 
drawn from the present farm income statistical series. At the same time, 
it is desirable to avert any suggestion of absolute authenticity or correct- 
ness of the magnitude of the income levels or differences in income 
levels as presented in the chapter. 


Claimants of Net Farm Income and Composition 


of the Farm Labour Force (Table 77) 


The total employed farm labour force in the year 1955 averaged 
818,000, all categories, as recorded by D.B.S. labour force surveys. 
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The labour force survey enumeration employs a system of relatively rigid 
definition and classification within which the determination of the agri- 
cultural labour force meets conditions applied to other components of 
the national labour force. 


However, for certain types of analyses, it is necessary that each 
farm be identified with an entrepreneur or manager. Under definitions of 
the labour force survey, a considerable number of farm operators (both 
land owners and tenants) are counted in other occupations. The data 
presented in Table 77, therefore, reconcile the labour force survey statistics 
pertaining to paid and non-paid farm help with estimates of the total 
number of farm operators (other than hired farm managers). The number 
of operators has been based upon projections of the trend in number of 
farms to 1955. 


Those farm operators who may be classified in occupations other 
than farming by the labour force survey at the same time hypothetically 
have claims to a share in net farm income. This is because, by virtue 
of ownership or tenancy, they have certain entrepreneurial functions 
which, if rewarded, represent a claim upon net farm income. 


This point is explained to avoid confusion and uncertainty with 
the official figure of 818,000 representing the Canadian farm labour force 
for 1955. The total claimants shown in Table 77 of Chapter 13 are 
some 46,000 higher. This difference represents approximately the average 
number of farm entrepreneurs counted in other occupations during the 
labour force surveys of that year. 


Net Farm Income and Net National Income 


The statistics given in Table 78 do not represent the contribution of 
agriculture to national income. This table represents a comparison of “net 
farm income” as defined in Chapter 13 with net Canadian national in- 
come less the “net farm income”. When agricultural income is incorporated 
as a component of net national income, the farm income series is subjected 
to a number of adjustments. There are described in D.B.S., Reference 
Paper No. 25, Part Il, Farm Income, pages 1 and 2. 


“With some adjustments, these estimates of farm net income are 
included in estimates of National Income. National Income is the 
sum of the nation’s earnings from the production of goods and 
services. The modifications made by the National Income Section, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, include deductions for the estimated 
income from incorporated farms, the imputed net rent of owner- 
occupied farm houses and payments made under the provisions of the 
Prairie Farm Income plan and the Prairie Farm Assistance Act. In 
addition, there are adjustments for undistributed earnings of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers and the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Corporation profits in agriculture and imputed net rent of 
Owner-occupied farm homes are deducted for purposes of National 
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Income estimates, as they are included with the investment income 
sector of the National Accounts. Similarly payments under the pro- 
visions of the Prairie Farm Income plan and Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act are considered as transfer payments and excluded from National 
Income since they are not payments for productive services. As 
National Income estimates purport to measure earnings out of current 
production rather than receipts of income, it is necessary to adjust 
Farm Net Income figures to have them measure income accruing to 
farm operators from farm production rather than income received. 
Accordingly an adjustment, consisting of two parts, is made. The 
first part takes account of the undistributed earnings of Canadian 
Co-operative Wheat Producers and the Canadian Wheat Board. The 
second part of the adjustment allows for the fact that current earnings 
of these agencies are calculated on the basis of the change in book 
values of inventories, whereas the required valuation of inventories 
for the National Accounts is the value of the physical change...” 


Definition of a Farm and Numbers of Farms 


The definition of a farm for the 1951 census was altered appreciably 
from that used in 1941 and 1931. The Bureau of Statistics published 
a table giving the data on number of farms in 1941 adjusted to the 
1951 definition. For this study a revision of the 1931 census count of 
farms was effected to bring it into line with the revised 1941 count and 
the official figure for 1951. 


The estimates for intercensal years are straight-line interpolations 
of the adjusted or accepted census year data. For the Prairie Provinces, 
the quinquennial censuses of 1936 and 1946 gave additional benchmarks 
for the interpolation. 


To the extent that changes in number of farms may have occurred 
at varying rates over periods of time, and within shorter periods, and 
to the extent that the changes in numbers may have differed directionally 
from the intercensal trend, the straight-line interpolation fails to reflect 
actual year to year changes in the count of farms. However, averages 
derived in this study, such as gross and net income per farm, would not 
be affected by such deviations to a degree likely to alter the general 
conclusions. 


An analysis of changes in numbers of farms by provinces, however, 
indicates that, for various reasons, the count of farms in 1941 may be 
high. (This is after adjustment of 1941 numbers to 1951 definition.) 
The changes by provinces in numbers of farms from 1931 to 1941 show 
considerable variation. In the Prairie Provinces the availability of 1936 
and 1946 census counts reduces the probable extent of intercensal devia- 
tion, but in eastern Canada and British Columbia, the intercensal deviations 
from trend may be significant. For example, in Quebec the number of 
farms rose from about 127,400 in 1931 to 144,900 in 1941, in contrast 
to a decline in the Maritimes from 77,100 to 59,100 and in Ontario 
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from 180,200 to 167,200. The increase in Quebec may be explained in 
part by the emphasis on colonization and development of new farming 
areas, although there is also evidence that abandonment in these areas 
offset in considerable part the rate of increase in new farms. 


The Economic Classification of Farms, 1951 Census! 


This classification takes into account (1) the total value of farm prod- 
ucts sold; (2) the number of days the farm operator worked off the farm 
at either farm or non-farm work; and (3) the relationship of the value of 
farm products sold to income received by the operator from all other 
sources, reported for the calendar year 1950. 


All farms (except “Institutional farms, etc.) with a total value of farm 
products sold of $1,200 or more are classified as “Commercial farms’’. 
Farms reporting sales of farm products of between $250 and $1,199 are 
also included in this group if the farm operator (1) worked off the farm 
less than 100 days and (2) reported the value of farm sales greater than 
income received from other sources. 


“Part-time farms” include those with sales of farm products between 
$250 and $1,199 and (1) the operator reported that he worked 100 days or 
more off the farm in 1950; or (2) the operator reported the farm income 
less than his income from other sources. 


_ If the value of farm products sold was less than $250 the farm is 
classified as a “small scale farm”. 


Experimental farms, community pastures, Indian reserves and farms 
operated by institutions are classified as “Institutional farms, etc.” 


Statistics of Farm Capital, Tables 87, 88 and 89 


The development of statistical series on farm capital in Canada, 
including the construction of .a farm balance statement for the whole of 
Canadian agriculture is still in its early stages. Although there are historical 
series for certain items, the variation in methods used and the concepts 
applied in establishing these hinder comparisons over time. 


Generally, capital assets are valued in terms of current dollars with 
allowance for depreciation and obsolescence. The total value of farm 
lands and buildings, established from data of the decennial and quin- 
quennial censuses, is estimated for intercensal years according to changes 
in the reported values of farm lands and buildings per acre. These values, 
reported by crop correspondents, appear to lag behind changes in prices 
at which farms currently are being sold. On this account the current 
capital value statistical series for farm lands and buildings probably 
understates the dollar value of capital stock in periods when the general 
level of farm prices is rising (and especially during periods of sharp 


1 Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Part I, Introduction p. XI. 
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increases in the level of these prices) and overstates capital stock in real 
estate when farm prices are falling. Further, the degree of over and 
understatement in land and building values varies between agricultural 
areas and between provinces. 


Implements and machinery values are obtained in the regular censuses. 
Intercensal year estimates are obtained through a deduction for deprecia- 
tion offset by the addition of new investment. 


Data on capital in the form of livestock represent the total inventory 
of livestock. Because market values for most kinds of livestock are well 
established and known, their capital values have a considerable measure 
of reality and reliability. 


In the livestock component of total capital, a proportion might be 
considered to be operating rather than fixed capital. This refers, of course, 
to the young animals in the processes of growth and fattening. The capital 
stock as designated for the analysis in Chapter 13 falls short of a total 
capital by the omission of a number of inventory items such as seed, 
feed, grain held for sale, cash assets of the farm and so forth. However, 
the total values of land and buildings, implements and machinery and 
livestock comprise the bulk of the total capital stock on farms at a given 
date each year. 


An Evaluation of the Accuracy and 
Reliability of Census Farm Income Data 


In the analysis of the static or near static (point-of-time) farm 
income situation, 1951 census data on gross receipts from sales of products 
(gross revenue) were employed for approximating the pattern of distribu- 
tion of farm incomes and for determining the effect of scale of operations 
upon net income. 


An important consideration here is the relative accuracy of income 
data from census sources. In the following evaluation, the question of 
coverage (that is, the completeness of the enumeration) and of sampling 
error (where sampling was employed) are put aside. Rather, interest 
is centred upon reporting bias in the totals. This, of course, arises mainly 
in the biases accumulated in the census reports for each farm. 


Reporting bias on the part of individuals consists of two types: 


(a) Unintentional bias, mostly due to inability to recall events 
occurring over a period of time. This includes failure to recall 
the quantities of product sold, or the prices realized or the total 
receipts obtained from sales. There is a tendency to neglect or 
forget pertinent incidental or trivial sales, receipts, or items of 
expenditure which individually may be insignificant but which 
in total over a period of a year may be quite important. The 
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cumulative results of lapses of this nature are referred to as 
memory bias. 


(b) Intentional bias — more or less deliberate under — or over- 
statement which may arise for a variety of reasons. In some 
instances bias of this kind may be induced by taxation pro- 
grammes, while in other instances it may arise from fears, pre- 
judice and pride. The taxation aspect is the most important 
cause of this type of bias and it results in a serious under- 
reporting of statistics of both income and assets. 


Only a small amount of investigation of the degree and extent of 
bias in agricultural census data has been carried out in Canada. There 
are various ways and means of undertaking research of this nature. 


One approximation of the extent of the bearing of bias in reporting 
can be obtained by comparing certain income data of the 1951 census 
with current income statistics. In the 1951 census information was 
obtained on Farm Revenues, these being defined as: 


“Farm revenues represent the value of sales of all farm products 
sold from the farm including products traded or exchanged, whether 
received by the farm operator or some other person. Products of an 
institutional farm used by the institution were considered sold. 


“Crop insurance and government payments received in 1950 for 
hail damage, crop failure, etc., were reported as crop sales. Crop participa- 
tion payments received in 1950 were similarly reported.” 


While there are minor differences between this definition and that 
of Cash Receipts from the Sale of Farm Products as a component of 
the Net Farm Income Series, the two series may be considered comparable 
for the purposes at hand. 


The comparisons of the data for 1940 and 1950 are detailed in 
Table E 1. 


As noted there are sources of minor differences between the data 
being compared. For example, the annual series on cash farm receipts 
is based, for the most part, upon a reconciliation of the total production 
and disposition data for all the major farm commodities. Thus it is an 
almost complete statement of all farm product sales. On the other hand, 
the census data represent Farm Revenues from production on and sales 
off census-defined farms. The quantities missing represent production 
elsewhere than on farms and might amount to between 1% or 2% of the 
aggregate. 


The implications from the comparisons shown in Table E 1, there- 
fore, are that, for all Canada, the census reported cash receipts from 
sales of farm products to the extent of 90.2% and 78.1% for the years 
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Table E1 


COMPARISON OF RECEIPTS FROM SALES OF FARM PRODUCTS 

PLUS CERTAIN SUPPLEMENTARY CASH INCOME, CENSUSES OF 

1941 AND 1951 AND APPROXIMATE CORRESPONDING DATA 
FROM CURRENT FARM INCOME SERIES? 


(year 1940) 
Time Series Difference: 
Census Cash receipts Time series Census as 
gross farm plus supplementary minus percentage of 
revenues payments census time series 
4 (thousand (thousand (thousand 

Province dollars) dollars) dollars) 

PLE ease erases or ote ss 6,080 TAS 1,077 85.0 
BSS cases Gun teh tah. ole ls. ccs 133375 14,645 1,270 91.3 
IND soya ory ansaid eid ea 3 13,100 16,019 2,919 81.8 
Os Oe eee eee 3 Ger 93,874 P2392 18,918 83.2 
OWI iorectelg Sorts orohics teaser «028s 191,750 215,936 24,186 88.8 
Mane se You ueht Seapeae cee. 59,978 64,575 4,597 O29 
SASK sincere sh veeemici es ered «sb 2 143,359 156,813 13,454 91.4 
PAMAS streets ode ahe senseenta cients 125,457 126,525 1,068 ee 
Bi. Cieie yn os aie atilecs gts sate oe 25,021 30,237 5,216 82.7 
GARAGE weet heyeie are yc 6 vine Bis 671,995 744,699 72,704 90;,2 

(year 1950) 

DeBale miee tia vitals Sates 17,923 21,619 3,696 82.9 
INIS eee dt sod wanes 29,078 37,981 8,903 76.6 
DEB Sid fae tins Stack oa te 31,335 43,655 12,320 71.8 
ORE aire ented tees sks ashok 255,347 355,685 100,338 71.8 
ONG reso seca circ os 539,954 679,757 139,803 79.4 
Man i hosite Meret dere a win 163,817 197577 33,760 82.9 
SAG ae hc iate ol eh daha he 45 331,982 420,682 88,700 78.9 
Altar cts Rhode netted Sole elonet ans 300,920 368,714 67,794 81.6 
BG jushemiakticocteds eaten 69,060 101,362 32,302 68.1 
Cae See pclae sree ai ie 1,739,416 2,227,032 487,616 78.1 


a Data collected in the census year on receipts apply to the previous calendar year. The com- 
peeon hives therefore, is with the current farm income receipts for the same years, namely 
1940 and i950. 


1940 and 1950 respectively.» An assessment of the reliability of census 
data on farm income carried out in the United States” substantiates these 
findings in some measure. This assessment indicated that cash farm 
receipts were reported to the extent of only 72% of the total, production 
expenses to 91% of the total and net cash farm income to only 49% 
of the total. 


1A further analysis of the source of bias carried out by D.B.S. indicates that a 
substantial part of the understatement of income occurred in livestock, especially 
hogs. 

2“Measuring the Incomes of Farm People”, Ernest W. Grove and Nathan M. 
Koffsky, Journal of Farm Economics, Vol. XXXI, Number 4, Part 2, November, 
1949, 
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Further, the United States assessment disclosed that the major part 
of the income missing in the census total belonged to the higher income 
groups. The missing amount and its location in the income class distri- 
bution was such as to affect significantly the income distribution pattern 
and to increase the skewness. 


As an aside, and to offset any implication that under-reporting of 
income is unique to the farm community, the article cited in the previous 
reference states that: 


“...the under-reporting is usually the greatest in the case of the 
self-employed, whether farm or non-farm. ...non-farm entrepreneurial 
income was under-reported by about the same proportion as farm 


99 3 


income”. 


Because there has been only limited appraisal of Canadian income 
data, no adjustments of official data were attempted, with one exception, 
off-farm earnings. This adjustment is described later. However, in lieu 
of correcting adjustments, qualifying comment is offered as appropriate. 


Distribution of Farms According to Scale of Operations 
Tables 90, 91, 92 and 93 


First, the proportionately greater under-reporting of gross receipts 
from sales on the larger scale farms may mean that in Tables 90, 91 and 
92 the numbers of full-scale farms and the percentages that full-scale 
farms are of the total are somewhat low. Also the percentage of total 
product sales originating on full-scale farms probably is understated, and 
by a fairly substantial dollar sum. Table E1 shows that there was a 
census under-reporting bias of about $488 million in 1950, or approximately 
22%. If it is assumed, as shown in the United States assessment referred 
to, that nearly all of this occurred on the full-scale farms, then, instead 
of receipts from sales on these accounting for 93.3% as shown in Table 
91, the proportion might be as high as 96% or 97%. This would leave 
part-time and small-scale farms representing about 38% of all farms and 
accounting for only 3% or 4% of total sales instead of 6.7%. 


Table 93 was derived from the official statistics of net farm income 
by provinces, (averages of the years 1951 to 1955) and from data in 
Tables 90 and 91. It was assumed that on small-scale, part-time and 
institutional farms, gross cash receipts would be just offset by operating 
expenses and depreciation. In other words these farms, in total, just barely 
obtain a return of costs. Whether the assumption is correct is not material, 
since even an allowance for a moderate net return on small-scale farms 
would not alter to any significant degree the comparative net incomes 
derived for full-scale farms. 


*Ibid., p. 1108. 
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In a re-arrangement of 1951 census data to produce the statistics 
included in Tables 90 through 93, only farms with gross sales of $1,200 
and over were considered to fall within the full-scale category. The 
decision to exclude farms with sales of from $250 to $1,199 (although 
the census had defined these as Commercial) was based upon the con- 
clusion that these hardly afforded an acceptable scale of living to the 
operators and their families. If, on the average, farm cash operating 
expenses run about one-half cash farm receipts, (see Table 94) then 
obviously farms with sales of $250 to $1,199 would have net cash 
incomes of only $125 to $600. 


It is granted, however, that the upper figure of the range, $600, 
might in fact be a relatively favourable net cash income from farming 
in certain agricultural regions. Because the problem here is being analysed 
in national rather than in regional terms, the application of a common 
total dollar standard is warranted. Deviations for regional income standards 
and levels of living would complicate the analysis and require establish- 
ment of a number of arbitrary standards to be applied for each region. 


Statistics of Off-Farm Earnings Table 96 


In constructing this table, income data from the 1941 census were 
adjusted for understatement. It was assumed that the degree of under- 
statement of gross receipts from sales of farm products for 1940 as 
shown in Table E1 would apply also to the census data on off-farm 
earnings. Both receipts from sales and off-farm earnings were adjusted 
upward before calculation of the percentage relationship. 


Incomes of Non-Paid Farm Workers and Labour Income 


of Non-Farm Workers’ Table 97 


The data and methods used in arriving at the comparisons shown 
are described as follows: 


(a) Net farm income — in current dollars as officially published. 


(b) Off-farm labour earnings — as reported in the 1941 census 
for 1940 and adjusted for understatement to provide an estimate 
of dollar amount for 1940. The 1950 level was established in 
a series of steps: 


(i) Total days worked off-farm by farm operators was com- 
puted for 1950. 


(ii) Total days worked off-farm by farm operators was com- 
puted for 1940 and adjusted for the change in the census 
definition of a farm. 


‘For a recent study of definitions and concepts involved in this subject see “The 
Comparison of Agricultural and Non-agricultural Incomes, the Report of the First 
Canadian Agricultural Economics Society Workshop, June 18 to Ppt, NOS 
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(iii) Using (i) and (ii) above the volume of off-farm work 
was interpolated for intercensal years 1941 to 1949 and 
projected by extrapolation from 1951 to 1955. 

(iv) Off-farm labour earnings were then calculated by applying 
an annual index of the average weekly industrial composite 
earnings” to an index of volume of off-farm work (derived 
from (iii) ). This was then anchored upon the adjusted 
off-farm earnings data from the 1941 census. Off-farm 
earnings for 1935 to 1939 were derived from the 1940 
estimate, in relation to changes in an index of total non- 
farm labour earnings for the same years. 


(c) Total labour income of non-farm workers was established by 
subtracting from the official total annual labour income series‘ 
that portion of labour income received by paid farm workers, 
including a value for farm board and lodging. 


(d) The current dollar net farm income and off-farm earnings 
series described above were adjusted to 1949 dollars as follows: 


(i) The farm-produced food component of net farm income, 
the values for which are imputed on the basis of prices 
received by farmers, was deflated by the official index 
numbers of these prices. 


(ii) The remaining portion was deflated by index numbers of 
cost of goods and services used in farm family living. 


(e) The aggregates of labour income of non-farm workers were 
adjusted to 1949 dollars by official Consumer Price Index 
Numbers. ‘ 


(f) Estimates of numbers in the non-paid farm labour force 
(operators of farms and non-paid farm workers) were calculated 
as follows: 


(i) Benchmarks for 1941 and 1951 were established from 
agricultural and occupational census data for those years. 


(ii) A benchmark for 1931 was derived by relating the farm 
population and farm labour statistics of the 1931 census 
to similar data for 1941. 


(iii) These benchmarks were estimates of the farm labour force 
as at June 1. They were adjusted to an average annual 
figure on the basis of relationships of the June or near 
June figure to annual averages as reported in the Labour 
Force Survey. 


* Canadian Statistical Review, 1955 Supplement, D.B.S. Table 9. 
*Ibid., Table 8. 
418 *Ibid., Table 17. 
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(iv) Finally, intercensal year estimates and estimates for 1951 
to 1955 were interpolated and extrapolated relative to 
changes in the total agricultural labour force data.° 


(g) The number of farms was obtained by the procedure outlined 
in a previous reference in this appendix. (See “Definition of a 
Farm and Numbers of Farms’’.) 

(h) The numbers in the non-agricultural labour force were obtained 
by subtracting from official estimates of numbers of employed 
paid workers,’ estimates of the numbers of paid agricultural 
workers. 


Wages of Paid Male Farm Help Table 99 


The changes which have occurred in farm wage rates as between 
contract monthly and annual rates for the years in which the series are 
available are given in Table E 2. 


Table E2 


WAGES OF PAID MALE FARM HELP,* MONTHLY AND ANNUAL 
CONTRACT RATES COMPARED, 1940 AND 1941 AND 1953 


TOA1955 
Monthly contract Annual contract 
Per month> Annual rate° Monthly rate? Per year 
$ $ 
OBOE rstaia = are Uehe catenins 24.87 298.44 38.00 456.00 
1 Oe rnc lot canee cary coke aeroaten 30.46 365.52 46.58 559.00 
Ue Oe Gnlathe cis perme pees ein 99.67 1,196.04 88 .33 1,060.00 
ROSA Tete Duthie eeeeoetae ts oct 98.67 1,184.04 89.58 1,075.00 
LOSS orc oe: 2 selene ie as 97.00 1,164.00 84.58 1,015.00 


a Board and lodging included. Reported in current dollars. 
b Average of wages reported at Jan. 15, May 15 and Aug. 15 each year. 
c Monthly rate multiplied by 12. 
d Rate per year divided by 12. 
The farm wage rates in Table 99 were adjusted to 1949 constant 
dollars by deflating with index numbers of the costs of goods and services 


used by farm families. 


Farm Net Worth (Partial) 
Data available on assets and liabilities per farm are brought together 
in Table E 3. 


Table E3 
Partial capital Partial net 
Year stock? Liabilities’ | worth 
NOSIR Feat carter 15,106 1,664 13,442 
(ose ae Ce ton coe 15,367 1,802 13,565 
[O53 Ree her asses 16,158 1,943 14,215 
VOSA RRR eater irene. 16,158 UAVS) 14,107 
IK isis oe hes. SU Aer eee 16,853 2,224 14,629 


a Land and buildings, implements and machinery and livestock only. 
b Total debt as estimated in Table 61, Chapter 6 divided by estimated number of farms. 


8 Ibid., Table 7. 
* Ibid. Fable:7. 
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Farm Income and Related Statistics—Inadequacies, Gaps and Needs 


Throughout Chapter 13, and in this appendix, the qualifications, 
the comment and the manipulation and adjustment of existing data have 
indicated the statistical deficiencies and difficulties in carrying out an 
analysis of the Canadian farm income situation. It is not the inten- 
tion to reflect upon or criticize a relatively small group of economists 
and statisticians who have been responsible for the development, main- 
tenance and improvement of farm income statistics. Rather, it is the 
hope that, by noting some of the areas of difficulty and by making sugges- 
tions, certain guiding principles may be established for the continuance, 
improvement and expansion of work in this field. Some steps have already 
been taken in these directions and plans have been made for further 
work. The following remarks and suggestions are made, however, to 
support the present and future efforts. Basic to improvement of the 
income time series is the development and improvement of the primary 
data on production, disposition and prices of farm commodities. This 
is a continuous process, fraught with innumerable difficulties, especially 
for commodities in which production or marketing or both processes 
are scattered and unorganized. There is a particular need for better 
assessment of “the income-in-kind component”. This might be achieved 
through a programme of special sampling surveys designed to determine 
rates of consumption for home-produced commodities by areas and to 
establish changes in these rates over time. A similar method might be 
used to provide better information on certain categories of inputs (farm 
expenses), especially where satisfactory ancillary industry data are not 
now available, either in terms of physical volume or value. 


However, opportunity for a substantial contribution to adequate 
and useful information about farm incomes lies within the census and 
sampling sectors of activity. Recognizing limitations such as the length 
of schedule and many other problems, full advantage might be taken 
of sampling procedures to: 


(a) Expand upon detail of inputs, especially physical quantities, 
to provide a good benchmark for intercensal estimates, 


(b) Obtain more precise data on income from products difficult 
to assess in the current statistical reporting programme and on 
income from off-farm sources. 


(c) Obtain check statistics for, where feasible, the purpose of 
assessing bias and either making this information available or 
correcting for bias before release of census information. 


One of the major handicaps to the use of census and other data for 
historical analysis is the too frequent interruption of a statistical series 
by reason of changes in definition, concepts and so forth, or at times 

420 the complete elimination of a series. These take place without provision 
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for a linkage or splicing from the old to the new. In several instances 
the income analysis was made more difficult or adversely affected on this 
account. While the problems of collecting income data are acknowledged, 
and while the particular difficulties of income inquiries are appreciated, 
these considerations must be reconciled with the increasing demand from 
the public for measurement and comparisons of money incomes. 


Further, these demands are increasing in respect to the detail required 
and also in respect to the subsequent type of analysis, especially of income 
distribution according to a wide range of criteria. Public authorities need 
information of this kind for an understanding of area and regional prob- 
lems and for wise administration of resource use programmes. 
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